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PREFACE. 


In theso pagps, an attempt lias been made to avoid what 
may be considered as .superfluous in matter, cand to present 
a<text which may help an average pupil readily to acquire 
an adequate grasp of the subject The method followed is 
one which worked well in class. It will allow a teacher time 
enough to lead the pupils further afield into the romance 
and the by-ways of tlio history of this ancient country. 

For the sake of cleaniess. the trend of events has been 
divided into sections; these arc not phase, s follow’ing one 
upon tlie other. Special treatment has been given to the 
bearing of sea-pow'er on the Hislorv of India and to the 
connection of Afghanistan with India. Events of the last few 
years, especially the political, are treated a little fuller. 

Though mainlv intended for the TIish School level, the 
book, it is hoped, will be found suitable also for the Middle 
School. 


Tbavellers’ ByNOAtow, 
tJHUAS Plateau 
10 - 6 - 1923 . 


H. E. H. 
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FIRST SECTION. 

THE MOGUL PERIOD 


1526 - 1806 . 




the race. 


THE EMPIRE. 


OH^IPTBR, X. 

'^]^e ■§iXogitI ^mpii'e foitit6c6. 


The Moguls, whose name is the Arabic 
form for Mongol, were a fierce predatory 
horde that roved over the plains of Central 
Asia and called Tartary their home. They 
were yellowish in colour, untidy in appear- 
ance and savage of manner. Their religion 
was Mohamedan. 

Two of their leaders, Chingiz Khan and 
Timur, had made themselves the scourges 
of Asia. Both of them ravaged Hindustan, 
the former in the beginning of the thirteenth 
and the latter at the close of the fourteenth 
century. Whatever culture their nobility 
finally acquired, was through their contact 
with Persia. 

One of the.se nobles, Babar King of Kabul, 
twice invaded the Punjab. Then he re- 
turned, conquered tire realm of the Sultan 
of Delhi and founded tire Mogul Empire. 



INDIA 

INVADED. 


This Empire was built up by Akbar, north 
of the Narbada river and was extended into 
the Deccan. Akbar was the greate.st ruler 
the Moguls had. After him Aurangzeb 
extended the Empire as far as Tanjore in the 
south but his long absence from Delhi the 
capital, the financial waste of his resources 
and his fanatical policy sowed the seeds of 
ruin. After his death no great ruler appear- 
ed. Within fifty years the Empire went from • 
decline to utter decay, till in the reign of 
Shah Alum II, it disappeared altogether. 

BABAR. 

15 *^ 6 * 

Babar, King of Kabul, was fifth in direct 1530. 
descent from Timur and was also related 
indirectly to Chingiz Khan. He had in him 
the blood of tlie two most dreaded conquerors 
of Asia. He was cradled in war and at the 
age of eleven was on the throne of Samar- 
khand, but before the romantic adventures of 
his youth had ended, he had tw'ice lost that 
throne and in 1504 was left with the mastery 
of Kabul. India tempted his restless war- 
ring spirit. Twice he invaded and ravaged 
the Punjab. But he had made up his mind 
to occupy Hindustan for good. His oppor- 
tunity came better than he had hoped for. 

Daulat Khan, the governor of the Punjab 1524. 
invited his help against Ibrahim Lodi, the 
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PANIPAT. 


RAJPUT 

CONFLICT. 


Sultan of Delhi. Babar gave help but was 
deserted by Daulat Khan and had to retire 
to Kabul. But in 1520 he returned with 
only 1,200 men to conquer Sultan Ibrahim’s 
realm which comprised the Punjab, the pro- 
vinces of Oudh and Agra and parts of Raj - 
putana. Sultan Ibrahim opposed him with 
an overwhelming army. They met at Pani- 1526, 
pat. It was a whole da}^ fight. When the 
sun set, Ibrahim Lodi lay dead on the field, 
surrounded by 15,000 of his slaughtered 
army ; the rest had scattered. 

This victory gave Babar the Punjab and 
the district north-west of Delhi with the 
capital and a tract of country along the 
Jumna including Agra. 

Balkar now set himself the formidable task 
of conquering the rest of Hindustan. 
Opposed to him were two indei^endent 
powers; the one was Hindu, and comprised 
several Rajput states v. g. Udaipur, Mewar 
and Jaipur ; and the other was Afghan, and 
comprised Guzarat, Khandesh, Malwa, Jod- 
pur, Bihar and Bengal. 

Sangram Singh, the Rana of Udaipur or 1527 
more commonly known as Sanga of Chitore, 
with an enormous host opposed the small 
army of Babar but was routed at Kanua, a ]_ 728 . 
village near Silcri. Babar followed up this 
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AFGHAN 

CONFLICT. 


HIS 

character. 


HIS CAREER. 


crushing defeat by storming the fortress of 
Chanderi in Gwalior. 

Babar defeated the Afghan chiefs of Bihar 
and Bengal on the banks of the Gogra near 
its junction with the Ganges above Patna. 
Jodpur and Oudh were overrun. The other 
Afghan rulers were judiciously handled. 

These victories left Babar master of a 
kingdom extending from the Oxus to the 
frontier of Bengal and from the Himalayas 
to Gwalior. But he died in 1530 before he ^ 530 ^ 
could make his conquest firm. 

Babar was a soldier of fortune. His 
‘Memoirs’ reveal his life of adventure. He 
excelled as a poet and musician. He was 
very brave, determined, generous and deeply 
affectionate. A well-founded anecdote states 
that when his son Humayun was very ill, 
Babar prayed that the fever be transferred 
to himself. He soon after fell ill and died at 
Agra and lies buried, a.s he desired, at Kabul. 

HUMAYUN. 

On the death of Babar, Humayun, the 1530- 
eldest of four sons, was nominall}^ master of 15 ^ 
the Mogul Empire. ' 1556. 

Kamran, his eldest brother, declared him- 
self indeirendent and took possession of 
Kabul and Kandahar and forced Humayun 
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to give him the Punjab. This was fatal. 
Humayun, ns Sultan of Delhi while 
threatened on the south-west by Bahadur 
Shah the Afghan ruler of Guzarat and on the 
east by the Afghan chiefs of Bihar and 
Bengal, could thus get no supplies in men and 
money from Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

Bahadur Shah of Guzarat besieged Chitore. 
Humayun was asked for aid. But on arriv- 
ing there, he allowed the sack of Chitore and 
then strove to master Guzarat. While 
doing so, his nobles led by Sher Khan, who 
took the title of Shah and was the Afghan 
chief of the Sur family and ruler of Bihar, 
revolted at Delhi. Humayun hastened back 
and pursued Sher Khan. The latter re- 
tired on Chunar a strong fortress in Bihar. 
This Humajnui stormed and captured and 
then idled his time away in pleasure. Sher 
Khan, however, got behind Humayun and 
cut him off from Delhi, defeated him at 
Chausa and utterly routed him at Kanouj. 

Humayun fled to Lahore, thence to Sind, 
and next to Marwar in Jodpur. Owing to his 
having allowed the sack of Chitore, the 
Rajputs proved hostile. Humayun had to 
seek safety in the deserts of Sind. There, at 
Umarkot, his son Akbar was born. From 
thence Humayun escaped to Persia, 


1,539 

1540 


1644 
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HIS 

CHARACTER. 


During the next 8 yeans, Humayun fought 
with Persian aid against his brother Kamran 
and finally recovered Afghanistan. tSikan- 
dar, the last of the Sur Dynasty, now ruled 
Delhi. Hunia 3 'un invaded India, met and 
defeated Sikandar at Sarhind, and recovered 
his dominioirs after an absence of 13 years. 
But he had no time to strengthen his hold 
on them, for he died suddenly, having 
fallen over the pai’apet of his court at 
Delhi. 

He was highly cultured for his time and 
remarkable for his knowledge of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy. Though brave and 
good-natured, like the despots of his day 
he held human life lightly and could be very 
cruel. His lack of decision was the cause of 
long years of exile and suHering. He should 
not have so easily yielded Kabul and Afghan- 
istan to Kamran nor have left the conquest 
of Guzarat unfinished nor have pursned 
Sher Khan so far as Chunar and then idly 
have allowed this wary Afghan to cut the 
line of communication with Delhi. 

Few men, let alone rulers, have faced so 
many a thrilling peril, as Humayun did ; 
fewer have come through it all to meet with 
tragic death amidst safety. 


1555. 


1568 
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sher khan. 


HIS RULE. 


HIS 

SUCCESSORS. 


THE SUR DYNASTY. 

Sher Khan, tlie head of the Sur family, 1540- 
was an Afghan cliief who took the title of 
Shah after hi.s revolt against Humajnin. He 
ruled over Bihar and Bengal. After he had 
defeated Humayun at Kanouj and had 
partially conquered the Punjab, he built 
the fortress of Jhehim and, to some extent, 
brought Mahva and Mewar under his control. 

He then set up hi.s throne at Delhi but was 
killed while besieging Kalingar. 

Sher Khan was a just ruler. He made 
good roads lined with large trees ; built serais 
and wells for travellers ; established a postal 
system ; encouraged trade ; issued silver 
rupees ; introduced an elaborate system of 
revenue settlement based on the measurement 
of land, which was afterwards followed by 
Todar Mall. Justice of a rough and ready 
kind was carried out under his sujjervision. 
Villages were held accountable for crimes 
committed within their limits. His power- 
ful army was well maintained. 

Islam Shah Sur: — Sher Khan was 1545- 
succeeded by his son Islam, who, with much 
fighting, held the throne for 9 years. He was 
not as talented as his father. On his death, 
his infant son was murdered by his uncle 
Mubariz Khan. 
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Mubaeiz Khan ascended the throne 1554- 

1556 * 

under the title of Adil Shah. He was a 
good-for -nothing. All power lay with Hemu, 
a Hindu of Mewat. Adil Shah’s right to 
the throne was contested by the Afghan 
noble Ebrahim at Agra and Delhi, and by 
Ahmad Khan in the Punjab. 

Sikandar Sur, the nephew of Sher Shah 
and the last calimant to the throne of the 
Sur dynasty, was campaigning in the Punjab. 

This revolt of the Afghan nobles led to the 
return of Humayun. The latter beat Sikan- 
dar Sur at Sarhind, marched on to Agra and 
Delhi and recovered his lost possessions. 
Humayun in this was much helped by isss. 
Bairam Kltan, his chief military officer. 



OHA^FTER, n. 


PAN I PAT. 


HIS M JUTARY 
CARE^. 

THE SUR 

dynasty. 


i^loc^ttC §m^3ire bttiff ttp. 

AKBAR. 166e. 

1605. 

Wlieii Humayun died, his eldest son 
Akbar, 13 years old, was in the Punjab, 
protected by Bairam Khan, the commander 
of the Mogul army. Almost the same politi- 
cal situation faced Akbar now as had faced 
Humayun. It was necessary at the outset 
to secure his position at Delhi and Agra. 

Tliis meant the complete overthrow of the 
Sur Dyna.sty. Hemu, the Hindu admini.s- 
trator, now ruled there. Fortunately for 
Akbar. Bairam Khan was a far better soldier 
and leader than Hemu. Once again the 
two .armies met at Panijrat to decide the jggg 
fate of the Mogul nde. Hemu met with 
disaster and was beheaded. 

During the next three years, Akbar up- 
rooted the Sur Dynasty ; established himself 
firmly at Delhi and took Ajmere, Gwalior, 
and Jaunpur, 
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bairam KHANj Up to uftw Baivaiii Khan hart been regent; 

but Alcbar wifihert to govern ; so he rtisinissert 
Bairam Khan anil ordered him to go on a 
liilgrimage to Mecca. Bairam was unwilling 
to do so and rebelled but was overcome and 
treated with ceremony. Court intrigue ob- 
liged him, however, to set out and, on his 
way, he wa,s murdered at Patan in Guzarat 
by an Afghan enemy. He had proved loyal 
and true to Akbar when in distress and had 
won the throne back for him. He certainly 
deserved better treatment than he received. 

Akbar now wanted to make himself the 
unquestioned ruler of India. He would 
brook no rival. So he began the conquest of 
Eajputana and Guzarat, and then went east, 
west and south. His designs were aggres- 
sive. He looked upon the independence of a 
neighbouring state as a challenge. 

RAjpuTANA. Akbar re.sented the rugged independence 1568. 
of the Rana of Chitore, the head of the Raj- 
put clans. He stormed and took Chitore. 
Ranthanibor and Kalingar. two very strong 
fortresses, fell in 1.569 and left Akbar master 
over all Eajputana, except the State of 
Mewar, which was never really subdued, 
though its Rana, Partab Singh, was badly 1575 
defeated at the Haldighat Pass near 
Gogunda. 
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GUZARAT. 


BENGAL 

BIHAR 

ORISSA. 


N. W. PROVIN- 
CES. 


Ever .since tire deatli of Bahadur Shah, 
Guzarat \va,s in disorder. One of the factions 
asked Akbar for help. Akbar gave it and 
subdued Guzarat. A revolt, however, broke 
out at Surat. Akbaj", who was in Sikhri, 
GOO mile.s away, reached the town of Ahnieda- 
bad in 9 days and took it. Sikhri was called 
Fathpur. the city of victory, after this 
exploit. Akbar annexed Guzarat without 
further difficulty. Tin's jiosses.sion gave 
Akbar access to the sea and control of the 
rich coniinerce passing to the west. Here he 
first came into touch with the Portuguese, 
the only Europeans then in India. 

Baud Khan, the young Afghan King of 
Bengal, openly defied the suzerainty of 
Akbar. The latter readily attacked, de- 
feated and killed Baud Khan near Rajmahal, 
Bengal and Bihar were annexed. Thus, in 
1579, more than 20 years after the Battle of 
Panipat, Akbar was the master of the whole 
of Northern India Proper. But Orissa was 
not annexed until 1593. 

Akbar ofiended his Mohamedan subjects 
by his obvious lack of faith in Islam, by his 
partiality towards Christians, Jains and 
Parsees, and by the harsh manner in which 
his administrative measures were carried 
out. Ills Jlohamedan subjects looked upon 


1572 . 

1573 . 
1540 . 


1575 . 

1592 . 


1576 ;- 


1581 - 

1596 . 
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tim ats attacking Islam. They formed a 
wide conspiracy to place his orthodox ])alf- 
brother, Mohamed Hakim of Kabul, on the 
throne. A rebellion broke out in Bengal 
and Afghanistan. 1581. 

To punish Mohamed Hakim for having 
invaded the Punjab, Akbar marched into 
Afghanistan and took Kabul. He .stayed at 
Lahore for the next 13 years. While he 
was there, his generals seized Kashmir and 
then subdued Sind (1586-91); they conquered 
Baluchistan in 1594 and took Khandahar in 
1596 from the Persians. Thus Akbar was now 
master of the whole of the North of India 
and of the North-West Frontier Provinces. 


Tur Akbar wanted to rule over the whole of 1^0- 

THE DECCAN- 1601 

India. He prepared to invade the Deccan. 

In 1591, he .sent embassies to the four king- 
KHANDESH. doiiis of tile Deccaii : Khaudesh, Bijapur, 
Golconda and Ahmednagar, to have them 
recognise his authority. Only the small 
.state of Khandesh submitted. It, however, 
rebelled in IGOl ; but, when the fortress of 
Asirgarh fell, it surrendered. 


ahmednagar. 


Prince Murad, Akbar’s son, attacked jsgo. 
Ahmednagar, Both the Hindu and Mahome- 


dan nobles were disunited. Murad would 


have had no difficulty but for Chaud Bibi, a 
lady of the royal hou.se, who fought sword in 
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hand and defeated liini. Chand Bibi ■\\as 
treacherously murdered. Baniyal, the 
youngest son of Akbar, took Ahmeduagar. 
The taking of Ahmeduagar and Asirgarh, 
the capital of Khandesh, closed the long roll 
of Akbar’s victories in war. 

The aim Akbar had in conquest was to 
bring all India under his own sway, yet so that 
various Indian races, and foreigners too, 
might work together for tlie common good 
of his Empire. His Empire \N'as peaceful and 
strong north of the Narbada but unstable 
south of that river. 

HIS REFORMS. SociAL ; — Alcbai' promoted intermarriage 
between Hindus and Mohamedans, encour- 
aged the re-marriage of Hindu widows, and 
forbade child-marriage, suttee and slavery. 

13 . Political : — He treated Hindus and 
Mohamedans alike. The jisya, a 2 >oll-tax 
imposed on all non-Mohamedans was abolish- 
ed. He divided the Empire into 18 Subas or 
local governments. These Subas were sub- 
divided into Sarkars or districts. The 
Sarkars were again divided into Paganas or 
Mahals. The Subas were under a Subahdar, 
who was either a prince of the blood or a 
great noble. The Subahdar had full civil and 
inihtary control over his district but had to 
' 2 >rovide the Emjreror of Delhi with men and 
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money in case of need. Under the Snbahdars 
were tlie Mansnbahdars who drew pay in 
proportion to their rank, and, in time of 
war, had to supply Akbar with men. Many 
of these held jagirs or grants of land. 

c. Military : — Akbar abolLshed the cos- 
tom of giving generals territory out of -which 
they were to pay their soldiers. By paying 
the soldiers himself, he made them ]-e- 
sponsible to himself. Directly under him 
were about 25,000 men, mostly cav'alry. 

D. Revenue ; — He was much helped in 
the revenue administration by Todar Mall, a 
Hindu. Todar Mall based his system on that 
of Sher Shah of Bengal and on that prevalent 
in Guzarat : i. e., all lands were carefully 
measured, their j)roduce assessed, and their 
fruitfulness determined ; all lands were thus 
divided into three classes : good, middling, 
and poor. The cultivators had to pay one- 
third of the value of the produce to the 
State, either in money or in kind. To some 
extent, this stopped the extortion of the 
ryot by the revenue officers. 

E. Judicial : — Law suits of Mohame- 
dans were heard and settled by learned 
Mohamedau lawyers under the control of a 
Chief J ustice ; Hindus appeared before a 
Brahmin .Judge who applied the Hindu Law. 



Over all was tlie Enijjcror who held an ojieii 
court and decided cases which had more or 
less h'een sifted before lower tribunals. The 
Code of Law was not too intricate and the 
punishment it inflicted was of a rude and 
ready character. 

F. Religious ; — During his reign, diver- 
sity of religion was tolerated. Jains, Hindus, 
Parsees and Christians were all favourably 
received at his court. The Portuguese were 
most powerful on the west coast and on the 
Arabian Sea. Akbar made special efforts 
from 1582-1601 to secure their military help 
in the Deccan. This was, perhaps, the chief 
reason why he favoured Catholic missionaries 
at his court. He was interested in religion 
but was no ardent supporter of any faith. 
He was more indifferent than tolerant, 
fttill, when he found no 3-eligion fully suited 
him, he drew up one of his own making. 

His idea was to substitute in dis 2 ruted 
matters of faith, liis own imperial authority^ 
for that of l.slaui. His aim wa.s p)olitical for 
he wanted Islam to be a pledge of union with 
the throne. So he persuaded the Ulama to 
issue a decree declaring that an imperial deci- 
sion on a disputed matter, if sujjported 
besides by a Koran te.xt, had binding force 
on all Mohamedans. 



HIS 

CHARACTER, 


i6 

Tlii.s new form of religion laid stre.ss on ; 
(a) belief in one God ; (b) belief tliat the 
Emperor was the infallible representative 
of God oil earth, ft was called Tanhid-illah 
or Din-illahi or divine faith. It had no 
measure of success. At bottom. Akbar was 
a free-thinker. This attitude of mind had 
much developed under the influence of 
Abiil Fazl hi.s chosen friend and councillor. 
The latter played the part of high priest of 
the new cult. He wa.s a man of profound 
learning, very hard working and extremely 
clever. Both he and Akbar cham]honed 
toleration in religious matters. They 
practised it towards all except Mohamedans. 
He wrote the ‘Tn.stitute of Akbar.” Some 
ruffians, hired by Akbar’s elde.st son, 
murdered him in 160.3. 

Hi.s cliaracter was a very complex one, a 
play of light and shadow. After the fall of 
Bairani Khan, he came under the influence of 
bad advisors and was sometimes very cruel, 
e.g., in allowing Pir Mohamed to commit 
atrocities in Malwa. At times he acted 
foolishly, e.g., in his insults to Islam. Akbar 
was a man of letters, fond of music and 
architecture, and of outdoor exercise. He was 
a great general. He showed zeal and care in 
the administration of justice. His policy 
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to those who submitted was peaceful and 
tolerant, lie is rightl^^ consideved a good 
statesman. But he was most ambitious and 
brooked no opposition to his resolve of bring- 
ing all India under his control. He is un- 
doubtedly the greatest of the Bloguls. 

JAHANGIR. 1605- 

1627. 

Salim, the eldest son of Akbar, succeeded 
to the throne. In youth he was dissipated. 

On the throne he proved to be incapable of 
keeping the Empire together. Nur Jahan, 
his Queen, acting on the advice of her father 
and her uncle, became the power behind the 
throne, that upheld the Empire. 

HIS Jahangir was a tvpical despot, a mixture 

of tenderness and cruelty, of justice and 
caprice, of culture and savageness, of com- 
mon sen.se and childishness. He was very 
fond of natural hi.story and of beautiful 
scenery, and was a skilled artist, a good 
musician and a generous patron of art. 

What his religious belief was is difficult to 
say. He was no orthodox Mohamedan for 
he disbelieved in Mohamed ; he adopted no 
Hindu practices but he showed a marked 
liking for Christian images and ritual. 
Though he believed in one God, he accepted 
no divine revelation, 



NUR JAHAN. 


EVENTS. 


KHUSRU. 


i8 


His Queeu Milir-uii-Nisa. was afterwards 
known as Nnr Jahaii. She was tlip ^Yidow of 
Slieralgan and a beautiful and talented 
woman, who exercised a beuelicial influence 
over Jahangir, helping him ver 3 ^ ablj^ in the 
affairs of Government. Though kind and 
generous, she was very jealous. 

Jahangir’.s youngest son Prince Shaliryar. 
who married her daughter, was her favourite. 
She intrigued against Knrram, Jahangir’s 
eldest son, to secure the throne for the forniej'. 
Kurram, after his successful campaign in 
the Deccan, rebelled against Jahangir but 
was defeated by Mahnbat Khan, an able 
general, who, however, allowed Kurram to 
escape to Bengal. Nur Jahan never for- 
gave Mahabat Khan and plotted hi,s ruin. 
He fled and then rebelled. Both Jahangir 
and Nur Jahan pursued him but he captured 
Jahangir. Nur Jahan rescued the lafter. 
Mahabat Khan fled to Kurram in Bengal. 
On the death of Jahangir, these two defeated 
and killeil Shahrvar and brought the grower 
of Nur Jahan to an end. She died in 1645. 

A. Khu.srtj, his son, rebelled in Lahore, 
but was overcome. His followers were 
impaled. Khusru was imprisoned till 1622, 
when he was strangled to death by order of 
his brother. Kurram, 
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THE 

PORTUGUESE. 


n. Bengal : — After the rebellion of 
Usman Khan was put down, there followed: 

War with the Portuguese : — In 1013 

1608 Capt. AV. Hawkins visited Jahangir 
w;th a letter from Janies I., asking for the 
grant of trade facilities. Jahangir granted 
his request and even made Hawkins a man- 
sabdar i. c., a commander of -100 men, with 
a salary of R.«. 00,000. 

But Meudo.sa, the Portuguese Ahceroy at 
Goa, considered this an act of hostility on 
the part of Jahangir, for the Portuguese had 
been given the monopoly of trade in India. 

He refused to receive Jahangir’s ambassador. 
Jahangir, fearing tlie Portuguese, dismissed 
Hawkins. But, in the year 1612, the Por- 
tuguese were defeated in the Arabian Sea 
by a small British sea-force off Suvali, the 
port of Surat ; so when in 1613, the Por- 
tuguese seized four Mogul ships with their 
cargo and iinjirisoned their crew and passen- 
gers, Jahangir summoned u]) courage, attack- 
ed Damaun, .seized all Portuguese subjects in 
his dominions, forbade the Christian practice 
of religion and began to us.; the British as a 
counter-check to the Portuguese. Thus, 
when Sir Tlionias Eoe in 1615 arrived at 
Jahangir’s court as the accredited ainbassa- 
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RAJPUTANA. 


DECCAN. 


KHANDAHAR. 


dor of James I., he easily obtained a treaty 
giving security to British trade. 

c. The Rana of Udaipur asserted his 
independence . but wa.s subdued by Kuiram, 1614 . 
the eldest son of Jahangir. For this Kurrani 
received the title of Shah Jahan. 

1 ). Ahmediiagar claimed its independence mn;, 
under an Abyssinian rulei', Malik Amber. 
Ahmednagar was retaken as the Icings of 
Bijapur and Golconda had helped Malik, 

Shah Jahan subdued them also. Mahk was 
forced to give up much money and a large 
extent of territory. 

E. Los.s OF Kh.vndahar Shah Abbas, 1622. 
King of Persia retook Khandahar. Kurram, 
though ordered to recover it, refused to do 
so in order not to imperil his succession to 
the throne, for Jahangir was ailing seriously. 
Prince Shahryar led an unsuccessful attack 
on Shah Abbas. * 


Jahangir died at Lahore in 1645. 



HIS 

CHARACTER. 


OIIAI=>TEI^ III. 

of t^c ^Togitl 

SHAH JAHAN. 

Shall Jalian or Kurrain, Jahangir’s eldest 
son, was treacherons, cruel and avaricious. 
He was not a capable ruler but had good 
officers who served him well : e. g., Sadulla 
Khan Allarni, who was a first-rate minister, 
and Mushid. the administrator, who intro- 
duced the Revenue System of Todar Mall 
into the Deccan. Shall Jalian possessed 
unlimited wealth. He was married to Mum- 
taz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khan, and 
niece of Nur Jahan. She lies buried in the 
Taj. Shah Jahan spent much of his monej'’ 
on costly buildings, c. g. the Taj Mahal, the 
famous Peacock Throne, and the Pearl 
Mosque at Agra. As a soldier, he aimed at 
recovering his ancestral tenitory in Bactria 
and Bokhara, 


1627- 

1668. 
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Events, 


THE 

PORTUGUESE. 


THE DECCAN. 


KHANDAHAR. 


A. The Portuguese in Bengal : — Tlie 
Portuguese, about 1600 A.D., bad been allow- 
ed to build a factory on the Plugli. They 
added a fort and e,stablislied ti-afle. In 1620 
they had offended Murataz Mahal by refusing 
to give U]r two girls, wbo were her slaves, and 
had previously offended Shah Jahau by re- 
fusing him help against his father. Finally, 
they so interfered with the trade of Bengal 
as to cau.se a loss of revenue to Shah Jahan. 

He destroyed their settlements on the Hugh . 

B. IVae in the Deccan : — The Viceroy isso- 
of the Dcccnn, Khan Jahan Lodi, rebelled 

and persuaded the King of Ahmednagai' to 
join him. He was captured and slain, 
Ahmednagar was annexed, 

c. The Struggle for Khandahar 
It was a cherished policy of the Moguls to 
bring under their sway in Hindustan all the 
countries in Central Aoia, that had been 
connected with the early history of their 
dynasty. Thus Khandahar, lying on the 
route between Pensia and India, became a 
possession of great strategic importance. In 
1545 the Persians who had taken it from 
Humayun, lost it to Akbar; in 1622 Jahangir 
lost it to the Persian, Shah Abbas ; but in 
1638 Shah Jahan recovered it. In 1645 
Shah Jahan sent his eldest son Murad, with 
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MADRAS. 


GOLCONDA, 


MIR JUMLA, 


the general Marclan Khan, against the Persian 
Provinces of Balk and Badakhshan ; they 
were occupied. Prince JIurad then left foi' 
Hindustan and was .succeeded by Prince 
Aurangiieb. The Persians rallied and drove 
Aurangzeb out of the occupied Provinces 1652. 
and took Khandahar. Shah Jahan directed 
an attempt to recover the town but failed. 

So, too, did the third and last attempt under 
Prince Dara. The cost of the.se three fruit- 
less attempts ran up to 120 millions of 
rupees. 

D. Madras : — We may note here, that 
in 1639, the Raja of Chandragiri, the re- 
presentative of the decayed dynasty of 
Vijaynagar. granted Madras as a factory to 
the British. The event passed unnoticed ; 
it was the beginning of the British territorial 
possession of India. 

E. SuB.jm!.\T 10 N OR GoLCONDA ; — In 10r,6- 

1656 Aurangzeb, then Governor of the Deccan, 

was tlie great friend of Mir .Jumla the Prime 
Minister of Golconda. Mir Jumla was a 
Persian adventurer and was practicallj^ the 
master of Golconda and had, be.sides, made a 
dominion for himself out of a large tract 
of the Carnatic. The Sultan of Golconda 
grew jealous of his power and on trying to losg, 
bring him under control, Mir Jumla revolted 
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BIJAPUR. 


and went over to tlie service of Aurangzeb. 

The iSiiltan of Golcoiida put Mir Jumla’s sou 
into prison and refused Aurangzeb’s order 
to release him. Aurangzeb besieged Gol- 
conda. Shah Jahan compelled Aurangzeb 
to raise the siege, but the Sultan was fined 
heavily and had to cede a district. 

F. Siege op Bijapur : — When Adil 1656. 
Shah of Bijapur died, Ali Shah his son suc- 
ceeded. Aurangzeb disallowed this and 
claimed the right to appoint the success- 
or. Bijapur was besieged and would ha5-e 
been annexed, had not Shah Jahan fallen 
seriously ill. His illness led to : 

The Fratricidal War op Succession ;-- - iCoS- 

10.50 

Shah Jahan had four sons : Dara. Shuja, 
Murad and Aurangzeb. All were mature 
men with considerable experience in 
military and civil matters. 

Dara stayed with his father but ruled 
the Punjab and the north-west possessions 
through deputie,s. He wa.s very proud and 
’ irritable and a free-thinker. 

Shuja was governor of Bengal and Orissa 
and was an amiable man, plea.sure-loving 
and undecided. He was a Shia in belief. 

Murad governed Guzarat and the West 
but, though very .brave, was a dissolute 
stupid despot. He was a Sunni in belief. 
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Atjbangzeb, a staunch Sunni, and the 
governor of the Deccan, was a man of great 
ability, an unscrupulous intriguer and a cool 
politician with an unswerving will. He re- 
solved to win the throne at any cost. 

All four men were practically independent 
and ruled over vast territory and controlled 
great wealth and jiowerful armies. 

THE CONTEST. Shuja uud Murud took the royal title and 
struck coins in their own names. Aurangzeb 
joined Murad and j)ersuaded him that he 
should opimse a free-thinker like Dara, or a 
Shia like Shuja. Aurangzeb assured Murad 
that he would go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
as soon as Murad was successful. They 
attacked Dara at Samugarli, near Agra, and 
defeated him. They marched on to the city 
and ijiiju'isoned Shah Jahan. After the 
victory, Aurangzeb entertained Murad at a 
banquet, made him drunk, imprisoned him, 
and had him nuu’dered at Gwalior in IGGl. 

Aurangzeb now faced Shuja and defeated 
him at Allahabad. Shuja fled to Arakan 
and was never heard of again. Dara was next 
captured and put to death as an infidel. 
Shah Jahan remained a captive in Agra till 
his death, 


1658 


1660 


1666 
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events. 


BENGAL, 


AURANGZEB, 

He came to tlie throne at the age of fort}'' 
and was bent u])on spreading his religious 
faitli at any cost. His rule exhibits the 
failure to govern, on the religious principle of 
Islam, a vast empire inhabited chiefly by 
Hindus. 

A. In the East : — Assam was sacked 
and ravaged by Mir Jumla. Aurangzeb 
made him Governor of Bengal, but Mir 
Jumla failed to rule firmly enough. His 
successor was Shaista Khan, the uncle of 
Aurangzeb. He governed Bengal for about 
30 3 'ears and put down Portuguese pirates 
near Chittagong, and compelled the king of 
Arakau to cede Chittagong. The British 
settlement at Hugh, it is said, was obtained 
through the services of Surgeon Boughton. 
from the Mohamedan Governor of Bengal. 
In 1686, Job Charnock tried to settle a branch 
settlement of the Company, at Calcutta. He 
failed and the British were driven out of 
Bengal by the Governor, Shaista Khan, uncle 
of Aurangzeb ; the British ships in return 
annoyed pilgrims on the west coast going 
from Surat to Mecca. Aurangzeb was thus 
forced to allow Job Charnock to return to 
Hugh and to form a settlement at Calcutta. 
Fort William was built, 
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B. In the North : — Eor 20 years Hin- 
diistau luid beeu quiet, but in 1600 Auningzcb 
attacked Hinduism on religious grounds and 
ordered Benares, Matiiura and other holy 
cities, to be desecrated. He imposed the 
jizya or poll-tax on iion-Muslim.s. 

A rebellion broke out atNarnul south-west 
of Delhi among a sect of Hindus known as 
iSatnani. They were soon put down but a. 
serious Rajput rebellion took place. Jas- 
want Singh of Jodhpur died in 1678. Aurang- 
zeb tried to seize his two infant sons but ig80. 
failed. Then the Rani of Jodhpur and the 
Eana of Udaipur rebelled. For three years 
the fighting continued. Finally the Rana 
of Udaipur agreed to cede teriitory in place 
of paying the hated jizya. Through this 
persecution, Auraugzeb lost the loyalty of 
the Rajputs who now became his bitterest 
enemies. 

V . In the South A. First War with 1664- 
THE Maratha.s : — The Marathas in the 
Deccan were powerful under Sivaji. The 
latter helped Aurangzeb against Bijapur, but 
aroused the Emperor’s fury, when he levied 
blackmail on pilgrims going to Mecca. Sivaji 1657. 
was overcome and came to Agra to pay 
homage to Aurangzeb but was imprisoned. 

He escaped and, on his return, overran the 
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6 Mogul Subas in the Deccan and levied 1666, 
chauth from them. He aided Bijapur 
against Auraugzeb. 

B. Conquest of Bijapuk and Gol- ^^g- 
CONDA : — Aurangzeb, having failed to crush 1087. 
Sivaji, turned to his old project of subduing 
the above States. These Mohamedan States 
were remnants of the Bahmani Kingdom. 

Both had been friendly to the Marathas. 

With some difficulty he annexed them. 

Thus after 197 years of existence, the Bah- 
maui Kingdom ended. Its Kings were 
known as Adil Shahs. The overthrow of the 
Bahmani Kingdom was a fatal mistake, for. 
though its overthrow extended the Mogul 
Empire as far as Tanjor-e yet it left Aurang- 
zeb without Mohamedan support agairrst 
the Marathas in the Deccan. 

c. Second Contest with the Maea- 1687- 

1707. 

THAS : — Sivaii’s son Sainbhaji was murdered 
by Aurangzeb. The Mai-athas rallied under i 689 , 
Raja Ram the only surviving son of Sivaji. 

Raja Ram was besieged at Jingi. He bribed 
the Mogul, Zulfikar Khan, and escaped, 
Aurangzeb now attacked the Marathas 
with a large army. He took Satara and other 
places. But his army was disorganised. In 
his custody was- Sahu, the infant son of 
Sambhaji. He had some promise of success, 
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till finances began to fail liim ; his army grerv 
discouraged, for it was continually harassed. 
Auxangzeh died broken hearted at Alimedna- 
gar. The Marathas not only recovered 
their lost territory but levied chauth on 
Mogul territory in the Deccan. 

CHARACTER. Suspicious aiul intolerant, he acted more 
as the religious liead of the Sunni sect than 
as an Emperor having under him different 
races and creeds. He could not tolerate the 
fact that the majority of his people were 
Hindu in religion. His religious measures 
turned not only Hindus against him, such as 
the Eajputs and the Marathas, but also the 
Shia Mohamedans of Bijapur and Golconda. 
His officials were corrupted by luxury. His 
administration ended in financial ruin. He 
was a brave man, strong in misfortune, de- 
voted to what he thought was his duty, a 
skilful general, a zealous Mohamedan, but 
no statesman. 






'^^Togitf Empire S^ccfines. 

BAHADUR SHAH. 

The deatli of Aurangzeb left the Mogul 
dominions in confusion. Civil war broke 
out among his heirs. The Marathas rose in 
revolt and overran the central and western 
regions. The Southern provinces soon be- 
came an independent realm imder Asaf Jah, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. Bengal fell awa^' 
under the control of the Afghan, Alivardi 
Khan. The Sikhs rose to independence in 
the Punjab. Afghani.stan liad driven the 
Mogiil garri.son.s out. Variou.s u.surper.s 
set up their iietty thrones in the remoter dis- 
tricts. The Mogul Empire had started on 
ite path to ruin. 

Aurangzeb left his dominions to four sons, 
Mnazzam, Azam. Akbar, and Kambaksh. 
Akbar was a rebel in exile. The other three 
fell out over the dividing of the kingdom. 


1707- 

1712. 
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HIS POLICY. 


EVENTS, 


Two of them were slain and iMuazzam ascend- 
ed the throne as Bahadur Shah or Shah 
Alani 1. 

He was nicknamed, ’■'the heedless,” be- 
cause he could not govern wisely. His policy 
was one of peace at any price. 

a. He w'on over the Maratha.s by releas- 
ing their Raja, Sahu, and allowing them to 
collect chautli from the Mogul territorie.s in 
the Deccan. Sahu’s relea.se c.aused civil war 
among his adherents and those of Tara Bai, 
his aunt. This Maratha dispute was a 
gain to Shah Alam. 

b. He reconciled the Rajputs by removing 
the jizya. 

c. The Sikhs under Guru Govind gave 1708. 
him trouble. Guru Govind was killed, but 

17J9 

the Sikhs under Banda, ravaged Sarhiud 
and other places in the Punjab. 

Bahadur Shah died at Lahore. 17 ] 2 . 

FARRUKSIYAR. 

1718. 

When Bahadur Shah died, he was succeed- 
ed by Jahandar Shah, a worthless man. 

After a few months, he was killed by Farruksi- 
yar, son of the Governor of Bengal. 

a. During his reign the Sikhs were 
crushed. 
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b. In the Deccan : — Hussain Ali, Gover- 
nor of the Deccan, was defeated by Sahu, the 
Maratha leader. The Marathas imposed 
chauth on the Mogul territory in the Deccan. 

c. The British were ’worried by theNawab- 
of Bengal and sent representatives with 
presents to Delhi ; they .secured trade com- 
missions and exemptions from customs 
duties. This .success was due partly to 
Surgeoii Hamilton, who cured tlic Emperor of 
a serious disease, and partly to the fear that 
the British sea-power might hold up trade 
from Surat to the West. 

d. The Emperor was murdered by the 1718, 
Sayyids of Barha. 

THE SAYYIDS. 

The Sayyids or king-makers were Hussain 
Ali, Governor of Bihar, and Abdulla, Gover- 
nor of Allahabad. Tlioy were two noblemen 
and brothers, po.sses.sing great influence. 

They had fought for Farruksiyar and had 
defeated and killed Jahandar Shah near 
Agra. Through their influence Farruksiyar 
was placed on the throne. When he tried to 
throw off their yoke, they put him to death 
and put Mohamed Shah on the throne- 
Hussain Ali rvas assassinated later on. Abdul- 
la was defeated at Sharpur by Nizam-ul-mulk 
and Saadat Khan. 




OHAPTER V. 


Ul)e breaks itp. 


MOHAMED SHAH. 


1719- 

1748. 


Mohained Sliah, a member of the royal 
family, was put on the throne by the Sayyids 
of Barha. He was gradually confined to 
Delhi as his capital, while the outlying powers, 
Hindu, Mohamedan and foreign, gradually 
secured more independence. 

The Breaking up. 


INDEPENDEN- 
CE OF THE 
deccan; 


a. The Marathas under Balaji Vish- 
vanath Eao, the first Peshwa, forced 
Mohamed Shah not only to acknowledge his 
claim to the hereditary dominions of Sivaji 
but also the right to collect chauth from tlie 
six Mogul Subas of the Deccan. 


b. Asaf Jah, a Turkish noble and son of 1707 . 
a favourite officer of Aurangzeb, had become 
Viceroy of the Deccan. For a time he was 
vaz'ir of Delhi. He overthrew the Sayyids 1720. 
at the battle of Sharpur. On retiring from 
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Delhi, he made himself altogether independ- 
ent of Mohamed Shah, at Hyderabad in the 
Deccan. He wa.s tlie founder of the present 
State of Hyderabad. 

Baji Rao I. the second Peshwa of the Mara- 
thas occupied Malwa and Guzarat and de- 1738. 
feated Asaf Jah at Seronje. After that Asaf 
Jah strengthened his power at Hyderabad 
and became master of the Carnatic. He 
died in 1748. 

Saadat Khan, Governor of Oudh, made 1724. 
himself independent and founded the line of 
the nawab-vazirs. 

Alivardi Khan, Subadar of Bengal, Bihar 
.and Orissa, refused to pay tribute. Later on 
he was defeated by tlie Marathas and ceded 
a great part of Orissa to them and paid 1751. 
chauth. 

Next came the revolt of the Rohillas, an 
Afghan clan. They made themselves masters 
of a tract of countiy north of the Ganges. 

Nadir Shah, an adventurer, who in 1736 
had seized the throne of Persia, defeated 
Mohamed Shah at Karnal, and entered 
Delhi. He took aivay with him the Peacock 
Throne, the crown jewels, and a gi-eat amount 
of booty. Thus 17 years after the death of 
Aurangzeb, the Empire had broken up ; its 
complete decay now .set in. 



VI. 


'^r)e ^mpii'c 6ecau6. 

AHMAD SHAH. 

a. Ahmad Shah ceded the Punjab to 1752. 
Ahmad Shah, head of the Abdalli or Durrani 
clan of Afghans. 

The Marathas became so powerful that, 
under Balaji Baji Rao, the third Peshwa, 
they captured Delhi and exacted chauth 
from the Moguls. Ahmad Shah wa.s impri- 1754, 
soned by a rival faction for power. Ghazni- 
ud-din, the grandson of A.saf Jah, blinded and 
depo.sed him and placed Alamgir II on the 
throue. 

AL-AMGIR II. 1754- 

1759. 

He wa.s the uncle of Ahmad Shah. 

a. Ahmad Shah Abdulla or Durrani, who 
had commanded a large body of cavalry 
under Nadir Shah, had on the death of the 
latter, mastered Afghanistan. From there he 



SIRAJ-UD* 

DAULAH, 


3S 

invaded Northem India. He sacked 
Delhi and massacred the Hindus at Mathura. 

He tlien left the Punjab under a Governor 
and retired to Afghanistan and founded its 
dynasty of Amir.s. 

b. Siraj-ud-Daulah was chosen Nawab of 
Bengal by hi.s grand-father. Alivardi Klian. 

He longed to seize the Company’s wealth 
which had been grossly exaggerated to him. 
Pretexts were soon found for attacking the 
Company; he declared they had offended him 
by sheltering Kishau Das, a Hindu whom he 
wanted to rob ; he also took offence at 17.-, g 
the British strengthening Fort William 
against possible French attack during the 
Seven Years’ War, then raging in Europe. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah seized the British settle- 
ment at Kossimbazaar and marched on to 
Calcutta. The British gari-ison of 146 men 
under Holwell defended themselves, but had 
to surrender, and for the rest of the night are 
said to have been put into the Black Hole, a 
guard-room not 20 feet square, out of which 
only 23 came out alive next morning. Other 
British fugitives reached Falta. Relief was 
sent to them from Madras. Siraj was beaten 
at Dum-dum by Clive and again at Plassey. ^^57 
Siraj was. then murdered by a follower of 
Mir Jafar’s, brother-in-law of Alivardi Khan. 
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Mir Jafar was recognised as Nawab of Bengal 
by the British. He gave the Company tJie 
right to hold land over all the counti y south of 
Calcutta i. e. the 24 Parganas.. Clive re- 
ceived a jagir for his service?. The battle of 
Plassey decided the fate of Bengal and, in a 
way, of all India. 

e. Strife among the Mohaniedan princes in 
the Punjab led 6hazni-nd-din, son of the 
Governor, to ask the Marathas loi' aid 
against hi." rivals. The Mai'atha,s under 
Eaguba, .son of Baji Eao I, occupied the 
'Punjab. They now held sway almost over 
the whole of India from the Himalayas and 
the Indus to Tanjore. 

Alamgir II was murdered in 1751). 


SHAH ALUM II. 

Shah Alum II was the sou of Alamgir II 
and wa.s the last of the Mogul Emperors. 
His reign witnesses the struggle between 
rival political powers for the supremacy in 
India and the extinction of the Mogul 
Empire. 

POLITICAL POWERS IN INDIA 
A. The Chief Mohamedan Eulers 
WERE ; — Shah Alam, nominal Emperor of 
Delhi ; Ahmad Shah Abdalli, or Durrani, 
ruler of the Punjab and Amir of Afghanistan; 


1768. 

1769 - 

1806. 

1760 
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Shuja-ud-doiilah, Governor of Oudh ; Mir 
Kasim, Nawab of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
but under the British ; the Nizam Ali at 
Hyderabad, Deccan ; Hyder Ali, ruler of 
Mysore and parts of the Carnatic ; Mohamed 
Ali, ruler of parts of the Carnatic but under 
the British. 

B. The Chief Hindu Rulers were ; — 

The Peshwa, ruler over the Maharashthra ; 
Scindia, over the larger part of the Central 
Provinces ; Holkar, over Bhopal and a part 
of the Central Provinces ; the Gaekwar, over 
Guzarat ; the Rajput Chieftains, in Rajpu- 
tana ; the Sikhs, over a part of the Punjab. 

c. The Foreign Powers were : — 

The French, who however, had had 
their power broken by Sir Eyre Coote at 
Wandiwash. Pondicherry, their capital had 
fallen. This was the ruin of their hopes of an lyei. 
Empire in India. 

The Briti.sh, having secured Madra.s aurl a 
hold on the Carnatic, were settling firm in 
Bengal and were thus the strongest foreign 
pohtical power. 

The Struggle for Supremacy. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, Hyder Ali and 
his son Tippu of My.sore, the Maratha Con- 
federacy and the British were involved in 
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MARATHA 

POWER, 


the tussle t(»r su[u'cmacy. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad was the weakest and, after being 
preyed upon by Hyder and the Marathas, 
came under Briti.sh protection. Both the 
hlarathas and tiic British waged war again.st 
the Sultan of Mysore who finally gave in to 
the latter. The contest between the Mara- 
thas and the British was endui'ing. It ended 
in favour of the British. Neithe]' the Nizam 
of Hyderabad nor the Sidtan of jMysore came 
into conflict with the Mogul in the North. 

The British and the Marathas did so. 

a. The Maratha Power, which had grown 
formidable, met with a serious check at 
Panipat. This reverse put an end to the 1761 . 
sovereign rule of the Peshwa over the other 
Maratha Chiefs. In its stead, a Confederacy 
of the Chiefs Avas formed. By it the Mara- 
tha Power was built up again. From 1771- 
1803 Shah Alam was under its control. 
Under Mahadaji Sciudia the Confederacy 
greAv very poAverful. It could have overcome 
and annexed the territory of the Nizam and 
that of Mysore. This conquest if consoli- 
dated would have made them the masters of 
the South of India. Their power was, at 
that time, the most dreaded. Had they 
conquered the South and mastered the North 
firmly, the British Avoukl have been driven 
out of India sooner or later. But internal 
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disunion frustrated this. By the Treaty of 
Salbai, the Maratha Power acknowledged 
British influence in the North. The Treaty 
of Bassein next broke the Confederacy. In 1802. 
the centre, it lost territory to the British by 
the Treaties of Surji Anjungaon andDeogaon; 1802 , 
nevertheless, in 180-5 it still stood the rival of isoa, 
the British for supremacy in India. 

b. Ever since Clive’s victory at Plassey, 
the British grew in power in Bengal. They 
had made Mir Jafar, Nawab of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. As he proved a failure, 

Mir Kassim, his son-in-law, was appointed in 
his place. Mir Kassim gave the British 
Burdwan, Midnapur, and Cliittagohg and 
agreed to pay the debts of Mir .Jafar, Mir 
Kassim showed skill and judgment as a ruler. 

He made up his mind to free himself from 
the control of the British and rejiiovcd his 
capital from Murshidabad to Monghir. Un- 
der a “firman” from the Mogul Emperor the 
British did not pay transit duties on its 
merchandise. They also extended this 
privilege to their own Indian servants. 

Thus Mir Kassim lost his revenue and trade 
was hampered. So Mir Kassim abolished 
all transit duties throughout his dominions. 

The British demanded the repeal of that 
decree ; he refused. Elhs, • the British 
agent at Patna captured the town, but Mir 
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Kassim soon retoolc it : a British force took 
Mursliiclabad, (3eriah, and Mongliir ; Mir 
Kassim had only Patna left ; he threatened 
to put Ellis and the other prisoners to death 
at Patna, if the British advanced farther. 

The British advanced ; Mir Kassim ordered 
his officers to slaughter the prisoners ; his 
Indian officers nobly refused ; but a European 
adventurer, named Walter Reinhardt, car- 
ried out the massacre. Patna was taken 
soon after. Mir Kas.sim then fled to Oudh, 
and, with the help of the Nawab of Oudh, 
Shuja-ud-doulah, advanced against the Bri- 
tisli, who, under Major Munro, defeated them 
first at Baxar and next year captured Chunar 1764. 
and Allahabad and thus comi^leted the mili- 
tary conqirest of Bengal and Bihar, 

The victory at Baxar led to the Treaty of 1765. 
Allahabad with the following resnlte : — 

a. Shah Alam was given the districts of 
Allahabad and Korah and came under British 
protection. 

b. The Kawab of Bengal and Bihar re- 
tained his title but was pensioned and, 
though outwardly the distribution of justice, 
the disposal of offices, the civil administration 
and all other rights to the dignity of his 
position were left in his hands, the British 
really governed. Two Indian deputies of 
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the Nawab carried on the general outward 
administration but they were under the 
actual control of tlie Company. Hence arose 
what is kiiow]i as tlie Double Government 
of Bengal. 

c. And to give a legal position to the 
Double Government, Clive secured from 
Shah Alam the grant of the Diwani, i. e. the 
right to collect the revenue of Bengal, Bihar, 
and the northern jjart of Orissa. British 
officials supervised sub-ordinate Indians who 
actually collected the revenue. In return 
for the grant, 26 lakhs million rupees 
now) had to be paid annually to Shah Alam. 

This left the British as the chief political 
power in Hindustan. 

Shah Alam remained under British pro- 
tection till 1771 when the Maratlias under 
Mahadaji Scindia took Delhi. Scindi a offered 
Delhi to Shah Alam for a large sum of money. 
This was agreed to. Shah Alam then left 
British protection for that of Scindia. 
Thereupon the British refused to pay the 26 
lakhs for the Diwani. Shah Alam ascended 
the throne of Delhi again but rivals opposed 
him. One of these, Gulam Kadir, took 
Delhi and blinded Shah Alam. Mahadaji 
Scindia captured- Kadir and put him to 
death. But on the defeat of Mahadaji 


1765 

1771 
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Scindia by the British in 1803, General Lake 
took Shah Alam prisoner. He vpas pensioned 
and died at Allahabad in 1806. 

Hostilities broke out in the South between 
the Marathas and the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The latter was badly beaten at Karda, and 1795. 
placed himself under the protection of the 
Company. 

While the British became the chief politi- 
cal power in Hindustan, it waged war 1799. 
against Mysore. The result left it the masters 
of the South from sea to sea. 

In the West, the British and the Marathas 
had come into conflict but, in 1806, when the 18 O 6 . 
Mogul Empire had crumbled away, they still 
stood awaiting the final test of their rival 
power. 

Note : — The Else and Fall oe the 
Mogul Empire. 

Its Else; — a. Akbar was a great adminis- 
trator and built up a strong system of 
organisation. Shah Jahan, a stern man, kept 
a firm hand over the whole Empire. Aurang- 
zeb maintained the system in working order. 
Jahangir, though the least able of the first 
four Mogul Emperors, was superior to other 
Indian rulers of his day. For a century and 

15C0- 

a half, these four Mogul sovereigns built, 1707 . 
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extended and preserved the Empire. This 
unusual combination of long reigns gave a 
show of stability to the ilogul Empire. 

b. Akbar was a most successful general 
and his military system was far superior to 
anything of the kind in India. It was still 
effective enough in the time of Aurangzeb. 

c. The Hindu support of the throne was 
cleverly won by Akbar’s tolerant policy and 
by his encouragement of inter-marriage 

CAUSES between Hindus and Mohamedans. 

Its fall : — a. The Mogul Empire had not 
taken deep root. Its existence depended 
mainly on the character of the reigning 
sovereign and on his degree of military 
power. After Aurangzeb, no great Mogul 
ruler appeared ; the army after his death lost 
its efficiency. 

h. Mogul Rule lacked popular support. 
Akbar alone won the confidence of the 
Hindus. Aurangzeb lost all Hindu sympathy. 

c. The long absence of Aurangzeb in the 
Deccan broke up systematic government in 
the North. State oppression followed and. 
with it, came poverty and financial ruin. 

d. The overthrow of the Mohamedan 
States of Bijapur and Golconda removed a 
check on the Marathas in the Deccan. 



c. The invasion of India by Nadir Shah 
who sacked Delhi ; tlie rise of the Sikhs ; the 
steady gronfcli of the Maratha power and 
their repeated vietorics over the Moguls in 
the Deccan, in Orissa and in the North of 
India : the foundation of the British power in 
Bengal and in Southern India through the 
defeat of the Mogul Nawabs — all contributed 
their share in the great downfall. 




SECOND SECTION. 

THE MARATHA PERIOD 


1620 - 18 18 . 




VII. 


THE RACE 


^1)0 ^^Taraif^as. 


The Jlaiathas arc a Hindu people that in- 
habit the Maharashtra. The Maharashtra 
has for its northern boundary the Satpura 
Eange, for its eastern the Wainganga River ; 
on its southern, Goa ; and on its western, the 
Arabian Sea. Its chief towns were Poona, 
Satara, Kholajrur and Nasik. As a race the 
Marathas are small, sturdy, well-built, active, 
persevering and wily. In the thirteenth 
century they were known as the Yadhava 
Power. 

Under Sivaji Bhonsle of Poona, their power 
revived and was re-established in the Deccan, 
But none of Sivaji’s successors had his 
talents. The family lost its influence. The 
control of the Maharashtra passed into the 
hands of Balaji Visvanath Rao, a man of 
humble birth but of gi'eat gifts. He had his 
claim to rule confirmed by Mohanied Shah, 
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the Mogul Emperor, and made hereditary. 
Under liim began the Peshna rule. Six 
succesKors followed him. Tt wa& the third 
Peshwa. Balaji Baji Bao. who brought the 
Peshwa rule to its height. At the third 
battle of Panipat, the Afghan Ahmad Shah 
D urrani broke the Peshwa power. Its place 
was taken by the Maratha Confederacy. 
This reached its zenith of political power and 
limit of territorial expansion in 1795. Had 
it Avon OA^er the Nizam of Haidarabad and 
Tippu Sultan of My.sore or conquered both, 
it Avould liaA'-e mastered all India, But it 
contiuuall}^ harried these MohamedanpoAA^ers, 
The PesliAvaship, though a weakened sove- 
reignty, Avas ever a cov'eted honour. The 
desire of pos-seissing it caused jealous ambi- 
tion and internal strife. Events led to the 
PeshAva appealing to the British for aid. 
By the Treaty of Salbai, Mahadaji Scindia 
the most poAverful of the Maratha chiefs, 
acknoAvledged the political poAver of the 
British in the North. TAventy years later, 
the PesliAva in self-defence against his brother 
chiefs, signed the Treaty of Bassein Avhich 
cut at the heart of the Confederacy. Three 
Avars followed Avith the British and ended in 
the overthroAV of a PoAver that had never 
struck its roots deep but had groAvn and 
thrived through success in irregular warfare. 
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SHAHJl 

BHONSLE. 


HIS CAREER 
AS SOLDIER. 


1646- 

THE BHONSUE RULE. 1714, 

The Foundatiois of the Maratha 
Power. 


The Blionale family possessed land free 
from all rent at Verole :iear Ellora. It 
claimed to trace it.s descent from the Rajput 
house of Udaipur ; it was one of the noted 
and highly esteemed of the Maratha. families. 
Shahji Bhonsle, the head of the family in 
1620, commanded a squadron of horse 
under the Sultan of Ahmednagar. Later on 
he went over to the service of the Raja of 
Bijapur and was confirmed bj’’ the latter in 
the jagirs of Poona and Sopa. For his 
services in the Carnatic, he got tlie jagirs of 
Indapiu', Bramati and several of the Mawals 
or hilly valleys near Poona, and also the 
jagirs of Bangalore, Kolar and Uscota, Sira, 
Arni, Porto Novo and Tanjore. 


SIVA Jl. 


1627- 

1680. 


Sivaji, the son of Shahji Bhonsle. was born 
at Saoner. In his early jmuth, he was 1627. 
brought up at Poona by Dadaji Kondeo and, 
later on, by the poets Ramdas and Tukaram. 


He resolved to restore the independence 
of tile ancient Yadhava kingdom which, 
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after the battle of Deogiri, liad been subdued 

by the Afghan. Alla-vid-din. With his 
■I ^ ■ .11 lO’"' 

Mau'alis, he took Torua, built Eaigarh, and 1648 . 

got jjossesslon of Ivondaneh and ten other 
forts, among uhich were Lohgarh and Raj- 
mahji. This beginning of his resolution 
aroused the suspieion of the Bijapur Govern- 
ment. 

For ten years, it kept Shahji Bhonsle as a. 
hostage for his son’s good behaviour. When 
Shahji was released, Sivaji resumed his 
plans and took ten other forts and built 
new ones. Aurangzeb, as Governor of the 
Deccan, now made war on Bijapur. Sivaji 
shrewdly helped him and in return was 1557, 
allowed to keep his conquests and to rule the 
Konkan. But when Sivaji took Kalyan, a 
large Mogul force was sent against him, and 
met him at Pratabgarh under Afzul Khan. 

But Sivaji, feigning submission, killed Afzul 
Khan and routed his arinj’’. From now on, 
Sivaji held sway over the Konkan. When igg-j 
his father died, Sivaji assumed tlie title of 1664. 
Raja and struck coins in his owm name. He 
also built u]j a fleet and with it plundered 
the British Settlement at Surat and aroused 
Aurangzeb’s anger by levying blackmail on 
pilgrims sailing to Mecca. Prince Muazzam 
and Jai Singh of Jaipur .were sent against 
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B. AS 

ADMINIS’ 

trator. 


him, defeated liim and forced him to agree 
at Purandhar to restore whatever territorv 
he had talceii from tlie Ifoguls ; out of 32 
forts, he was allowed to keep 12 : the rest of 
his possessions were held as jagirs under the 
Mogul Em])eror. Raja Rai Singh of Jodhpur 
now persuaded him to visit and p)ay homage 
to Aurangzeb at Agra ; there he was humi- 
liated and imprisoned but escaped to Rai- 
garh. On his return, he not only recovered 1667. 
all his possessions but defeated Bijapur, 
Golcouda and Khandesh and exacted chauth 


from them as well as from six Mogul Subas in 
the Deccan. With great pomp he crowned 
himself king at Raigarh. Then he invaded 1676- 
the Carnatic, took all his father’s jagirs 
(Sira, Bangalore, Ami and Tanjore) from 
his brother Venkaji and captured Jingi 
and Vellore ; but restored all his father's 


estates to Venkaji on condition of receiving 
a share of the revenue. On his way back he 
helped the Raja of Bijapur against the 1679. 
Moguls, and in return got Kopal and Bellary 
and the sovereignty over Tanjore. He died 
at Raigarh. 1680. 


A. Civil administration ; — His Govern- 


ment was on a Hindu pattern. Supreme 
authority lay with the Raja guided by a 
Council of eight Ministers who based the 
whole administration on the principles of the 
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Shastras or Hindu tScriptures. The chief 
minister was called the Pesliwa ; the other 
members were heads of the several ci\nl and 
military departments. His territories were 
divided into 14 districts or tahikas, each 
under its own official staff. Each village had 
its own headman or patel. Justice lay in 
the hands of the panchayats. i. e. local town 
or village juries. 

B. Revenue System : — This was assessed 
on the croii ; the .state claimed two-fifths as 
its normal share. But most of the revenue 
of the Maratha State came either from plun- 
der or from payments called chauth or “the 
fourth” part ; it amounted to one-fourth of 
the revenue in a district that, though belong- 
ing to another power, came under Maratha 
protection. Chauth was always a pajunent 
forced on a district. Sometimes an extra 
tenth of the revenue was extorted. This 
was called sardesmukhi. 

c. Military : — The ariuv was well organis- 
ed. It was under a commander-in-chief 
called a Sarnobat or Senapati. It originall}' 
consisted of infantry only. Later on cavalry 
was introduced. Regular drill was not 
practised. During the rainy season the 
army retired into quarters but campaigning 
began again in October after the Dashra 
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festival. Discipline ' was strict. All war- 
booty belontrecl to the Raja. Soldiers re- 
ceived jrayment not in land but in cash. 
Hill-foi'ts played the most important part in 
defensive power. A fleet capable of carrying 
4,000 men was stationed at Kolaba and not 
only defended the coast line from Kalyan to 
Goa but checked the jrirates of Janjira and 
plundered rich ilogul ships. 

Sivaji was kind, cheerful and affectionate 
and very brave, daring and w ily ; though a 
devout Hindu, he was tolerant enough to- 
wards Islam ; he was very simple in his 
habits ; though unable to read or Avrite, he 
possessed great talent as a soldier and states- 
man ; he achicA'ed his aim, i. e. to restore the 
Hindu Yadhava power in the Deccan. The 
Marathas consider him their national hero. 

SAMBHAJl. 

Oil Sivaji’a death, Sambhaji, his eldest 
son, .succeeded liim. He Avas a good soldier 
and A\as victorious against the Portuguese ; 
but he Avas too fond of pleasure and Avas 
neither so deeply religious nor so keen a 
patriot as his father ; he aaes an incapable 
ruler and taxed his jreople heavily and paid 
his soldiers badly. After the overthroAV of 
Bijapur and Golconda by Aurangzeb, mani'^ 
of the Marathas engaged in this imdertaking 
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were left unemployed ; these Sanibhaji 
could have used successfully against the 
Moguls ; he, however, let the opportunit}' 
pass. Anarchy spread and thus Aurangzeb 
more easib'’ conquered the Konkan. Sam- 
bhaji and Iris minister, Kalusha, wei'e taken 
prisoners, brought before Aurangzeb and 
killed, as some say, for refusing to become 
Mohamedans, or, as others say, for too 
strongl}^ abusing their captors. Sahu, his 
son six years old, was sent to Delhi as a 
hostage. 

RAJA RAM. 

The Maratha council appointed Raja 
Ram, a younger son of-Sivaji’s, regent of the 
kingdom, and resolved to avenge Sambhaji’s 
murder. They harassed Aurangzeb’s army 
and advanced to Jingi ; but Zulfikar Khan, 
an old Mogul general, surrounded Jingi. 
Through bribery Raja Ram escaped. 
Aurangzeb, however, took Satara. Raja 
Ram died that year. 

TARA-BAI. 

His widow, Tara Bai, acted as regent for 
her son, Sivaji, till 1708. She took up the 
struggle against Aurangzeb and harried him 
a great deal. On the death of Aurangzeb, 
Sahu, the son of Sanibhaji was sent back 


1689- 

1700. 


1700. 


1700- 

1708. 


1708 . 
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from the court of Delhi, aud claimed the 
throne at Satara. H’his led to civil strife. 
Tara Bai strove hard to keep the throne for 
her ovm sou, but she rvas deserled and Sahu 
succeeded. 


SAHU. 1708- 

1714. 

Anarch}’ spread further in the Slaharash- 
tra, which would luive broken up but for 
Balaji Visvauafh Jiao. Jie was tlie Beshwa, 
or Prime Jlinister, and .soon established a 
settled form of Government. Through him 
Hussein Alt, the Mogul Governor of the 
Deccan was defeated, and chauth was levied 
on the Mogul territory in the Deccan. Sahu 
was no ruler ; he cared more for pleasure; on 
his death Balaji Vishvanath Buo sticcceded. 




BALAJI VISVANATH RAO, 

Balaji Viavanatli Rao was the first Peshwa. 
He gained influence in Delhi by assisting the 
Sayyid brothers against Farruksiyar, the 
Mogul Emperor. In return Mohamed Shah, 
the next Mogul Emperor, gave liim the right 
of collecting chauth throughout the Deccan 
and acknowledged him as sovereign over the 
hereditary dominions of Sivaji ; thus the 
Bhonsle dynasty was quietly ousted and the 
Peshwaship made hereditary in V^is^’a.nath’s 
own family. Be died in 17’J0. Six Peshwas 
succeeded him ; the third lo.st the sovereign 
rule over the Marathas, and he and his 
successors then ruled over the Konkan only, 
though remaining the nominal head of the 
Maratha Confederacy. 

BAJl RAO I. 

Baji Rao I was the second and J;he greatest 
Peshwa ; he was a soldier, politician and 
ruler ; his aim was so to develop the Maratha 
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1720. 


1720- 

1740- 
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power as to make it paramount in India. 

He extended its iii.duence in Hindustan and 
then in the Konkan. 

In Hindustan he established the Maratha 
power ill Malwa and Gujarat- and advanced 
to Delhi. He defeated Asaf Jah at Bhopal 
and forced him to sign a convention at 
Seronje. By this Baji Rao got Malwa and 
the territory between the Narbada and the 
Chambal and 50 lakhs of rupees. 

In the Konkan he made war on and crippled 1739 
the Portuguese power and took Bassein. 

He iirevented trouble in the Maharashtra 
by employing powerful chiefs under him to 
collect chautli in the Deccan ; thus these 
were kept far from Satara and its court ; 
these chiefs were at first loyal ; but learning 
. how to govern by them.selves they gradually 
became independent. Such chiefs were Hol- 
kar of Indore, Sciiidia of Gwalior, the Gaek- 
war of Baroda, and the Bhonsle of Berar, 

BALAJI BAJI RAO. “1740 

1761. 

During the reign of Balaji Baji Rao the 
Peshwaship reached the zenith of its sove- 
reign power but received its death-blow. 
Balaji Baji Rao removed the seat of govern- 
ment from Satara to Poona. His aim was 
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that of his predecessor. Maratha sway was 
extended in the north-east, the north and in 
the soutli. 

In the north-east Raghngi Bhonsle ofBerar 
overran and collected chanth from Bengal 
and the greater part of Orissa. He secured 
Cuttack, Balasore and e.xtensive districts 
from the Nizam. 

In the north Holkar subdued Bundel- 
khand and levied chanth from it. 

In the south the Peshwa invaded Mysore 
and the Carnatic and levied chauth. He 
then sent a large force against Salabat Jang, 
the third son of Nizam Ali, who had invaded 
Ahmednagar. He defeated him at Udgir, 
and by a treaty got the forts Daulatabad, 
Asirgarip Bijapur and Aurangabad. This 
victory marked the zenith of the Peshwa 
power. 

PANiPAT. In 1752 Ahmad Shah Abdalli or Durrani, 

had received the Punjab from Ahmad Shah 
the Emperor of Delhi. In 1756 he had left 
for Afghanistan. During his absence 
Ghazni-ud-din, the vazir of Delhi, ruled the 
Punjab. Owing to rivalry among the 
Punjab chiefs, Ghazni-ud-din invited the 
Peshwa’s brother, Eaghuba, to help him to 
rule the Punjab. But Raghuba did more. 
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He overran, the Punjab, and took Lahore. 

On hearing thi.s Ahmad Shah Abdalli was l^oS 
roused to fury, returned, and broke the 
Peshwa power at the third battle of Panipat, 
the greatest pitched battle that had been 1761. 
fought for several centuries between Hindus 
and Mohamedans. For the time being, it 
clean swept the Marathas out of Northern 
India. 
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Confederacy. 


In this period the Maratha Power grows 
towards and reaches its height. But hence- 
forward the Marathas were iiev'er quite a 
united power acting under the Peshwa. 
The defeat at Panipat brought about the 
death of Balaji Baji Rao. The Maratha 
chiefs no^^ became more independent than 
before. Hence they did not form a real 
united government but at most only a con- 
federacy. This confederacy extended its 
boundaries on the south almost to the river 
Tungabhadra ; on the east to Cuttack and 
Balasore ; on the north up to the Sone, 
Ganges and Chambal rivers. The Peshwa con- 
tinued to be the nominal chief of this Con. 
I'ederacy, 


MADHAVRAO I. 


1761- 

1803. 


1761 

1772. 


Madhavrao, son of Balaji Baji Rao, be- 
came the fourth Peshwa. He was then 17 
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years old. Raghuba, hi.s uncle, acted as 
regent. The Peshwa was ruler now of the 
Konkan only, but was acknowledged a.s the 
nominal head of the Confederacy, During 
his short reign, there was a ])avtial revival 
of Maratha power. Its extension steadily 
continued ; 

A. Madhavrao led an expedition against jvs'J- 
Haidar Ali of Mysore, forced him to yield 
territory and to pay 32 lakhs. As Haidar 
delayed payment, he met with defeat at 
Cherkuli and was forced to pay. 1771 , 

13. In 1709 a Maratha army under Scindia 
and Holkar crossed the Cbambal and entered 
Hindustan, and levied tribute from the 
Rajputs and Jats. 

c. In 1771 Mahadaji iScindiu overran 
Rohilkhand, took Delhi and placed Idhab 
Alam II on the throne. 

Madhavrao died in 1772. 

Nakayan Rao succeeded as the Fifth 
Peshwa, but was murdered within a year. 

MADHAVRAO II. ^773. 

1795 

On the death of Harayan Rao, Raghuba 
the brother of Balaji Baji Ptao, sought the 
Peshwaship. AVar broke out against the 
Nizam'and Hadar; Raghuba von but treated 
them so leniently that he offended the other 
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WARREN 

HASTINGS 

GOVR.-GEN. 


CAUSES. 


Maratlia chiefs uudec hiui. At this time 
Madhavrao 11 v/as boni. He was the post- 
humou.s son of Karayan Hao. Immediately 
both the leading statesmen in the Konkan 
and the Maratha chiefs took up the cause of 
the infant. They formed a council of Regen- 
cy under the minister, Nana Farnavi.s. The 
result was civil di.scord that led to the First 
Maratha, War. 

The First Mae.a.th.a. AVae. 1775- 

1782. 

Raghuba defeated the Council of Regency, 
but instead of going on to Poona and taking 
the throne, he withdrew to Malwa and entered 
into a treaty with the Bombay Government, 
called the Treaty of Surat. By thi.s treaty 
Raghuba was to give up Salsette, Bassein 
and some parts of Gujarat and to pay the 
expenses of the war. The British agreed 
to help him to the Pe.shwaship. But 
AVarren Hastings, the Governor of Calcutta, 
refused to ratif\' the Treaty of Surat because 1775. 
he had not been consulted as Governor- 
General. On his part, he entered into a 
treaty with the Council of Regency, called 
the Treaty of Purandhar. By this Treaty, 1776. 
only Salsette rvas to be given to the British 
for their help. Thus the Government of 
Calcutta opposed the Government of 
Bombay. 
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But tlie Directors iii England condemned 
B'.irren Tlastings :ind tlic Piirandluu- Treaty 
and stood J'or the Bombay Bovernnient and 
the Treaty of Surat. AVarren Hastings was 
tlius obliged to support tlie Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

The Council of Kegency, with Nana Farua- 
vis as its head, intrigued with t]ie French and 
received Frencli ambassadors at the court of 
Poona. As England was tlien at w'ar with 
France, (the American AVav of Ijiclepend- 
•ence), Warren Hastings more willingly 
took up the cause of Baghuba and declared 
war against the Council of Regency, his main 
object being to frustrate Ficncli designs. 

Hatters now grew coni[)lica.tod. The 
Nizam formed a coalition with all tJie Mara- 
tba chiefs (except tlie Gaokwar) and with 
Haidar Ali of Mysore, to crush the, British 
power. T he causes of tlie Nizam’s fuinoyance 
wei'c the British annexation of Guidur in the 
Northern Circars and the fact that he strongly 
disliked Ragliuba. But Warren lla.stings 
got out of the difficulty by bribing the 
Bhonsle of Berar, who j^ei'mitted him to 
scud an army under Colonel Pearse tlu’ough 
his territory to the south of India against 
Haidar Ali, avIio was defeated at Arni in 
1782. The Nizam was made neutral by 
Guntur being restored to him. 
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CONTEST, 


Maliadaji Scindia, the most powerful 
member of tlie Council of Picgencv, defeated ’ 
a British force sent from Bombay first at 
Telegaon and then at Wargaon. Here the 
Convention of Wargaoii was signed by 
which Colonel Caniac the political officer 
accompanying the British force and General 
Carnac commanding it. agreed to give up all 
territory received from the llarathas since 
17715 and to surrender Ragluiha. As Camac 
was acting Civil Commissioner at l!ie time 
and had no authority to make so grave a 
convention, it rvas not ratified by the BoaiTl 
of Directors. Hastings, therefore, ordered 
Colonel Goddard to march from Bengal to 
Poona. Goddard was to propose a renewal 
of the Purandhar treaty if the Convention 
of IVargaon .should be abandoned and no 
Itrencli troop.s be admitted into Maratha 
countrv. The Council of Regency refused 
this pro])os>il and demanded the surrender 
of Ra.ghuba. P’ighting n.is renewed. 
Colonel Goddard took Ahmedabad and 
Bassein. Major Popliam took Lahore and 1780. 
Gwalior. Colonel Carnac defeated Scindia 
in Malwa. Scindia, while willing to aid the 
Maratha confederacy, aimed at making 
himself independent of it by establishing 
his own paramount sphere of political in- 
fluence in tire Northern Maratha possessions. 
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Peace with the British, the only rival power 
he feared, was essential (o his purpose. Before 
the end of 1781, Keindia agreed to make peace 
and to win the Council of Regency over to 
accept the terms propo.scd by Hastings 
through Goddard. This led to the Treaty 
of Salbai. 

By it, Saisette was to be given to the 
British. All other Europeans except the 
Portuguese were to be excluded from 
Maratha territory. An annual pension of 
three lakhs was to be given to Raghuba. 
Haidar Ali was to be forced to give up the 
territory taken from the British and from 
the Nawab of Arcot. Broach was to be 
given to Scindia, because of his kind treat- 
ment of the British at Wargaon. His lost 
posse.ssions, except Gwalior, were also to 
be restored. Bassein and a part of Guzarat 
were to be returned to the Peshwa. 

This treaty is a landmark in British 
history. It secured peace for 20 years be- 
tween the British and Marathas and made the 
British practically the leading political 
authority in India. In the eyes of the British, 
Mahadaji Scindia became, in place of the 
Peshwa, the virtual head and representative 
of the Maratha nation and of its power in 
Northern India. His independent po.sition 
as a Maratha chief was formally acknowledged 
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in 1786. Towards the close of his career, 
however, he was active in plotting the over- 
throw of the British as the political rival to 
his sway over India. 

After the Treaty of Salbai, the Maratha 
growth reached its height. Conquests were 
made in the South, north and north-west : 

A. The Marathas combined with the 
Nizam to despoil Tippu wlio had grown too 
arrogant. They forced him to cede a 
district and pay 45 lakhs as tribute. 

B. In 1789 Mahadaji ' Scindia annexed 
the provinces of Agra and Delhi. 

c. In 1792 the Rajputs were subdued 
and made to pay tribute to Mahadaji Scindia. 

The Marathas for aiding the British in the 
3rd Mysore war were given Tippu’s territory 
between rhe Kistna and the Vardha by Jjord 
Cornwalli.s. 

jj. As the Nizam had not jiaid the tribute 
agreed upon after the battle of Udgir (1760), 
the Peshwa defeated him at Kharda, or 
Kurd la. This was the last time the Maratha 
chiefs were united under the banner of the 
Peshwa. They now held sway from Delhi 
to the Tungabadra river. 
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Maclha\Tao II. the Pesliwa, «'as very fond 
of his cousin Baji Ran. the son of Kaghnba, 
Nana Farnavis. however, ordered Baji Rao 
to be imprisoned and prevented all communi- 
cation between Baji Rao and the Peshwa. 
In a fit of gloom, Madhavrao threw him- 
self from the terrace of his palace and died 
a few days after. Pie was only 22 years 
old. 
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^f)c ^{(aratl)a. Recline. 


1803 - 

1818 . 


BAJI RAO II. 

After nuiiiy intrigues, Baji Rao II, son 
of Ragubha, succeeded as the seventh and 
the last Peshwa. 

The break uj) of the Maratha Confederacy 
now set in. This was due to rivalry betv'eeu 
the Maralha chiefs. In 1800 Nana Faruavis 
died a!ul Maratlia affairs fell into confusion. 
■Strife aro.se between Daulat Rao Scindiaand 
Ja.swanI Hao Rolkar who were both secret- 
ly aiming at liie suj)reme control of the 
jRahara-shtra. Baji Kao, the Feshwa, had 
executed the brother of ITolkar. To avenge 
this murder Holkar marched against the 
Peshwa. Daulat Rao Scindia came to the 
aid of the Pe.shwa and plundered Indore. 
Jaswaiit Rao Ilolkar sacked Ujjain and 
defeated Daulat Scindia at Poona. 
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Baji Eao II, thereupon fled to Baasein 
and put himself under the protection of the 
British. He signed the Treaty of Basscin. 

By it, a subsidiary British force was to 
be kept by the Peshwa, who paid 26 lakhs 
for it ; all Europeans of a nation hostile to 
the British were to be excluded from the 
Peshwa’s court ; the Peshwa was to give up 
Surat, and to allow the British to settle his 
disputes with the Nizam and the Gaekwar ; 
the Peshwa was to be a faithful ally and the 
British were to protect him. 

This Treaty marks the extinction of the 
inclei^endent i>ower of the Pe.shwa. It so 
angered the other Maratlia chiefs that war 
against the British followed. The Maratha 
chiefs saw that it cut at the root of their 
Confederacy. They realised that if the 
Peshwa became a dependent of the British 
Government, the power of the British would 
in time reduce them to a state of subordina- 
tion. Indeed the Treaty practically gave 
the Pe.shwa’s territory to the British. It 
made it impossible for the Confederacy to 
become the supreme power in India. So 
the Maratha chiefs led by the Baja of Berar 
refused to acknowledge the Treaty and 
combined against the British, 
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The Second Maratha War. 

CAUSES. A. Its causes were : tlie aim of both 

Scindia and of Holkar had been to contiol, 
each by himself, tlie Peshwa and, in liis name 
to rule over the Maharashtra. But, by 
the Treaty of Bassein, the Peshwa had put 
himself under British protection. This trans- 
ferred tlie whole weiglit of the Peshwa’s 
name and resources to a foi'cign power and 
frustrated the ambition of the two chiefs and 
filled them with bitter resentment. It 
was a blow, too, to their national feeling. 
They rejected the Treaty. 

B. Raghuji, the Bhonsle of Berar, then 
the most powerful chief of the Confederacy, 
dreaded the British. He also secretly 
cherished a claim to the Peshwaship. So 
he refused to acknowledge the Treaty of 
Bassein, persuaded Holkar to make a truce 
with Daulat Rao Scindia, and threw in his 
lot with the latter. Holkar remained neu- 
tral as he longed to see Daulat Rao Scindia 
humbled and did not fear Raghuji Bhonsle. 

c. Daulat Scindia and Raghuji Bhonsle 
massed their forces on the frontier of the 
Nizam’s territory. Wellesley called on them 
to withdraw' as the Nizam tvas a protected 
ally of the British. They refused to do so. 


1802 - 

1803. 


1803 
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CONTEST. 


War followed. The British forces were 
under General ^^'ellesley and General Lake, 
two very able leaders. The former was 
ordered to attack the Marathai forces on 
the Nizam’s frontier ; the latter was to 
attack Scindia’s possessions in the north- 
west. 

A. Cainiiaigii agaiu.st the Bhonsle of 1802. 
Berar : General AVellesley took Ahmednagar 
and defeated both the Bhonsle and Daulat 
Sciiidia at the critical battle of Assaye, He 
again defeated the Bhonsle at Argaon, Bur- 
hanpuv, Asirgarh and at Gwaligarh. 

These defeats forced the Bhonsle to sign 
the subsidiary Treaty of Deogaon, by which : 1803. 

The British got Cuttack, Balasoj'c, and 
secured a j)art of Berar for the Nizarn ■ 
no European of a nation hostile to the Bri- 
tish was to be received by the Bhonsle ; 
a British Resident w'as to stay at Nagpur i 
and all claims on the Nizam had to be renoun, 
ced. 

B. Campaign against Daulat Rao Scindia; 
General Lake took Aligarh, Agra, Dellii^ 
and won decisively at Laswari. A British 
army in Gujarat took Broach, and Cham- 
panir. Bundelkhand was overrun. Daulat 
Rao Scindia signed the Treaty of Surji 
Anjimgaou. 
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By this treaty: the British got Broach, 
Buiidelkhancl and the Doab i.e. the country 
between the Ganges and tJie Jinnna. together 
with all the territory south of the Cliainbal 
including Agra and Delhi ; and all the 
territory north of Jaipur and Jodhpur; no 
European of a nation hostile to the British 
v/as to be received by Scindia ; a British 
Resident was to stay at his capital in Gwalior; 
all claims on the Nizam. Peshwa and the 
Gaekwar had to be renounced ; the Peshwa 
received Ahmednagar and the Nizam an 
extensive strip of territory ; the indepen * 
dent rights of the Rajput chiefs inRajputana 
and Malwa had to be acknowledged. 

Apart from the loss of territory, the 
Bhonsle and Paulat Scindia, two powerful 
Maratha chiefs, had really surrendered their 
independence to the British by the subsi- 
diary treaties. Both chiefs had to acknow- 
ledge the Treaty of Bas.sein. But peace was 
by 110 means .secured. Though the Bhonsle 
and Daulat Scindia had lost heavily, they 
were not crushed. Their jiower was soon 
to match itself against the British again. 
It was Jaswant Rao Holkar, however, who 
brought about the next conflict. 

Thf Third Maratha War. 

A. Jaswant R.ao Holkar not only rejected 
the Treaty of Bassein but was highly 


1804 

1805 
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displeased on hearing of the Treaties of Surji 
Anjungaon and Deogaon. He retired to Kaj- 
piitana and attacked the Rajput chiefs both 
in Rajputana and Malvs’a. because they, 
having placed themselves under British pro- 
tection, refused him tribute. 

B. The Marquess of AVellesley called on 
him to desist from these attacks. Holkar 
refused. War \va.s begun again. 

According to the plan of campaign. General 
Wellesley was to attack Jaswant Rao Holkar 
in Rajputana; General Lake to attack him 
from the Deccan; Colonel Murray to help 
General Lake from Gujarat. 

CONTEST. General Lake began operations and was 
stopped by the rains and left the army in 
charge of Colonel Monson. Monson crossed 
the Chambal, but was checked and had tu 
retreat through the Pass of Mokhundra. 

The Jat Raja of Bharatpur and Daulat 
Scindia now joined Holkar. Colonel Mon- 
son, who hiad relied on Colonel Murray helping 
him from Gujarat, was now forced to retire 
to Agra. Holkar took Muttra, besieged 
Delhi but was defeated by General Lake at 
Farakabad. The Jat Raja of Bharat])ur was 
defeated at Dig. Murray next took Indore, 1804 . 
Holkar’s capital. But it now happened that 
the. Marquess of Wellesley left for England, 
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RESULT. 


THE PINDARIS. 


having been recalled by the Board of 
Directors. Sir George B.arlow succeeded him. 

Treaty with Hollcar ; Barlov’ stood for 1806. 
non-intervention in Indian affairs and so 
stopped the war. He gave back all the terri- 
tory taken frojn Hollcar. General Lake 
strongly protested, for Sir George Barlow’s 
policy not onljr deprived tlie British of 
victory but also betrayed the Rajputs, who 
were thus again put under Holkar. Sir 
George Barlow went further and confirmed 
the Treaty of Surji Anjungaon with Scindia 
by restoring Gwalior. 

This treaty tarnished, the British power 
and left the straggle for final victory un- 
decided. The clash came before long. The 
ill-feeling on the part of the leading 
Maratlia Chiefs against the Briti.sb deepened 
when they were called upon to help the 
latter in crushing the Pindaris, with whom 
they were In close touch. 

The Pindaris were bands of lawless men 
belonging to all cla.s.ses and creeds, who 
lived by organised plunder. Their haunts 
lay in Malv/a, east of Ujjain and north of the 
Narbada, and between Bhopal and the 
dominions of Scindia and Holkar. They 
were first heard of in tiie struggle between 
Sivaji and Aurangzeb. They were always 
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in league with the Marathas, chiefly as mer- 
cenaries in the armies of Holkar of Indore 
and Scindia of Gwalioj-. Tliey inimbered 
several thousands. Their forays were made 
in bodies of from two to three thousand 
horsemen under a chosen leader. Neither 
tent nor baggage was carried, d'he horse- 
men rode forty to fift}'^ miles a day towards 
the tract they would raid. On arriving there 
they would make a clean .sweep of all valu- 
able property, burn wliat they did not want, 
massacre and commit the mo.st horrid atro- 
cities upon the inliabitants, and vanish. 
They ravaged India from Giizarat to Gangam. 
In 1816 the Northern Circars were fearfully 
dealt with by these brutal hordes. 

The Marquess of Hastings decided upon 
crushing tliem utterly. He understood full 
well that his resolve would probably lead 
to a Maratha dVar. So he proceeded dip- 
lomatically, obtained the help of the Nawab 
of Bhopal and ])ropo.sed to the leading 
Maratha Ch lefs that they should help. These 
returned an evasive reply. This was exjrect- 
ed. Hastings, nothing daunted, got together 
a large army and planned an encircling move- 
ment, the lai'gest ever known in India, to 
entrap and destroy the Pindaris and thus 
end the lawlessness ^vhich had prevailed for 
• long in Central India. Hastings com- 
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manded one army in Hindustan and Sir 1817 
Thomas Hisloji the .irmv coming up from 
the Deccan. Cholera and the difficulties 
arising from the Waratha Chiefs hindered 
the attack from meeting with success. Final- 
ly the Pindaris were driven out from their 1818 . 
haunts and their strength shattered. Amir 
Khan, leader of the Pathan rovers among the 
Pindaris, was induced to settle down as the 
Nawab of Tonk in Kajputana, where his 
successors still rule. Karim Khau, anothei' 
Pindari leader, was given an estate in Ganesh- 
pur now in the Gorakjmr or Basti District ; 
it is still held by his descendants. Chitu, 
the most formidable of the leaders, was ]iur- 
sued relentlessly until he sought refuge in 
a jungle near Asigarh, where a tiger de- 
voured him. 

This destruction of the Pindaris fanned 
Maratha hostility into flame and hastened 
on the last conflict between the British and 
the Maratha. 

The Fourth M.tRATHA War. 

1816 - 

A. The Pindaris, a band of lawless robbers 
who had their headquarters in territory be- 
longing to Daulat Scindia and Jaswant 
Holkar, were connected with the armies of 
these two chiefs and those of the Peshwa 
and the Bhonsle of Berar. The British 



decided on crnsJiiiig tdicin not only to put 
an end to (lieir devastating raids, init also 
for the sake of good order in Central Indiiij 
The Maratha Chiefs were o])j)osed to this 
aim, and when asked for aid. rendered little. 

B. Baji Rao II, the last Besliwa, had 
signed tlic subsidiary Treaty of Bassein but 
lie wanted to be rid of it. Trimbakji 
Daingle, hi.s mini.stei‘, planned to restore 
Maratha indejrendence, with the aid of Dauiat 
Scindia, Mulhar Rao Holkar and Ajipa 
Sahib, the Bhonsle of Berar. He proceeded 
to raise tvoop.s. He instigated the murder of 
Gaiigadar Sha.stri, the Gaekwar’s ambassa- 
dor, who had been sent on State business 
to tlie Reshwa in Poona. Monstuart Elphin- 
stone, the British Resident at Bombay, 
forced the Beshwa to surrender Trimbakji; 
the latter was imprisoned at Thana but 
escaped. The Reshwa .secretly helped him 
to raise troops. Elphinstonc then obliged 
the Reshwa to .sign a treaty at Roona, by 
which the ReshAva gave up Ahmednagar 
and the Konkan, agreed to hand over Trim- 
bakji and to abide by the Treaty of Bassein. 
The Reshwa had no intention of keeping 
this treaty and prepared for war. 

c. On the death in 1816 of Raghuji 
Bhonsle, Raja of Berar, Appa Sahib was 
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appointed! Regent. He imirdered tlie 
minor prince and made iiimself Raja, and 
plotted with Baji Ran II, the last Pesliwa. 
again.st the British. 

n. On the death of Jaswant Rao Holkar 
in 1811, his son Mulhar Rao Holkar, a minor, 1811. 
succeeded. The State Council of Indore_ 
who ruled for him, wa.s quite hostile towards 
the British and joined Baji Rao in his 
scheming again.st the British. 

A. Aoainst the Peshwa ; Colonel Burr 
defeated Baji Rao at Kirkee. Bapu Gok- 
hale, the Peshwa’s Commander-in-Chief. 
was defeated at Ashti. Baji Rao fled to 
the Carnatic. In 1818 Captain Staunton 
successfully held Koregaon against the whole 
army of the Peshwa. Baji Kao surrendered 
and was deposed and kept as a State prisoner 
at Bithaur near Cawnjrore. Trimbakji wa.s 
imprisoned. A descendant of Sivaji’s wa.s 
given a portion of the Peshwa’s territory as 
Raja of Satara till 1848, wlien it was annex 
cd. The Bombay Presidency thus extended 
to nearly its present dimensions, Kolhapore 
retained its independence. 

B. Against the Bhon.sle Appa Sahib 
attacked the British residency at Nagpur. 

A fierce engagement took place on a neigh- 
bouring ridge known as Sitabaldi. Appa 
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Sahib was beaten there by Captain hitzgerald 
and again at Nagpiir City. An army of 
Jii.s was defeated at Jiiblnilplii'. lie fletl 
to Jodlipuv. A gvandsotv of Raghuji Blionsle 
was placed on the tlu'one of Berai'. 

c. Against Holkak; — Operations against 
Holkar were led by Sir Thomas 1817 . 
•Hislop, aided by Sir John Malcolm. They 
defeated Mulhttr Eao Ilollcar in a stiff fight 
at Mahidfrar. The Treaty of Maiideswar 
was signed by which Holkar placed his 18 I 8 . 
territory under British protection, ceded 
Khandesh, agreed to a British Resident 
staying at Indore and renounced all authority 
over the Rajputs. 

The year 1818 marks an epoch in Indian 
History. The Maratha power was over- 
thrown ; its Chiefs and their States came 
under British protection ; the British power 
was paramount in India. 

The Rise and Fall of the Marathas. 

A. The Rise : — The social, religious and 
^jiolitical awakening among the people of 

the Maharashtra in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

B. The employment of the Marathas in 
the military service of the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Ahmednagar, 
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c. The intolerance of Aurangzeb towards 
Hinduism ; and his overthrow of Bijapur and 
Ahmednagai', which till then had been a 
Mohamedan check on the military power of 
the Marathas. 

JX Sivaji’s genius as a soldier and states- 
man, and the success of his national aim 
to restore the Yadhava Power in the Deccan- 

K. The wise administration of the first 
two Peshwas. 

F. The experience in ruling gained by 
the Maratha chiefs employed by the Peshwas 
in collecting chauth from subdued territories. 

A. The Fall : — Kaghuba’s defeat at 1.76I. 
Panipat. d his broke the centralizing power 

of the Peshwa and split up the nation into 
groups under their own chiefs. 

B. Growth of power and love of in- 
dependence among the Maratha chiefs. 

c. The growYh‘Ie3To :-Mahadaji Scindia’s 
ambition to be supreme over the Marathas; 
jealousy and enmity and finally want of 
union among the Maratha chiefs ; the Peshwa 
appealing to the British for assistance which 
led to wars, that, by the subsidiary treaties 
of Bassein, Deogaon, Surji Anjungaon and 
Mandeswar, made the Peshwa, the Bhonslc^ 
Sciudia and Holkar lose their independence 
to the Briti.sh. 
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D. The later armies of the Marathas were 
not so w'holh' Maratha nor so strict in disci- 
pline as under Sivaji. 

E. The dilTerence of castes aggravated 
the disunion. The Peshwa and his council 
were Brahmins ; Scindia and Holkar were 
Sudras ; Raghuji Bhonsle was a Kshatriya. 

F. The steady political growth and mili- 
tai'y organisation of the British. 
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THE bhonsle: 

OF POONA. 


■g^larat^a ^^tefiains^ips. 


A. The Bhonsle of Poona possessed land 
free of all rent at Verole near Ellora. 
It claimed descent from the Eajput house of 
Udaipur and was a noted and esteemed 
Maratha family. Shahji Bhonsle, the 
head of the family in 1C20, commanded a 
squadron of horse under the Sultan of 
Ahmednagar. Later on he Avent over to 
the service of the Baja of Bijapur and was 
confirmed by the latter in his possession of 
the jagirs of Poona and Supa. For his 
services in the Carnatic, he received several 
jagirs near Poona, and in the Deccan and 
the South of India. When his son, the 
famous Sivaji, began his successful plan to 
restore the Maratha power to its former 
position under the Yadhar’^as, he was made 
a hostage of by tlie Raja of Bijapui' and 
about Ib'lh AA’as released but died not long 
after. 
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Sivajijhis son, carried out his plan to restore 
the Yadhava Kingdom and extended Mara- 
t ha sway over the Konkan and the greater 
part of the Deccan. His was a life full ot 
adventure and spent in warfare' chiefly against 
Aurangzeb. He Avas a talented admini.s- 
trator and shrewd statesman. Ko name ie 
more illustrious among the Maratlias who 
consider him their national hero. After 
Ilia death in 1680, his successors proved 
weak rulers. Sahu the last member of the 
family who held sway over the territory 
acquired by Sivaji, died in 1711 and his 
Prime Minister or Peshwa, Balaji Visvanath 
Eao, a man of humble bii'th but of great 
talent, seized the reins of government and 
secured for himself and his successors the 
hereditary possession of Sivaji’s dominion.s. 

The Bhonsle family was thus quietly ousted 
and fell into obscurity. Its descendants, 
however, still rule at Kolhapur. 

B. The Holkar Mulhar Rao Holkar 1721. 
by his bravery and ability brought himself 
into notice in 1724. He founded the Holkar 
family and died in 1766. His grandson and 
son died shortly afterwards. Ahalya Bai, 
the widow of his son, made Tukaji Holkar, 
an experienced soldier but no relative of 
hers, commander of the armjv She con- 
trolled tlie civil adnuuistratioii ' and was a 
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CAREER. 


very able and remarkable woman. She 
'died in IThb. Tukaji Holkar succeeded bul 
died the same year. Hi^ third .son Ja.^wani 
Kao succeeded him: he fought again.st the Bri- 
tish in the 3rd Maratha War ; he died in 1811. 

His son, Mulhar Kao, was defeated in the 4th 1817. 
Maratlja War at Mahidpur. and signed the 1818. 
Treaty of Hande.swar, h\' vrhich lie lost his 
independence ; his state and successors came 
under Briti.slt protection. The capital of 
the state is Indore. 

c. The Scindia: — Kanuji founded this 1734. 
house in 1731: he' was .slipper bearer to the - 
Peshwa. His illegitimate son, Mahadaji 
Scindia, ruled from 1761-1794. The latter 
was the most iiowerful of the Maratha 
chiefs. He was a successful soldier : his 
army wa.s the fine.st in India and wa.s 
trained by the French officer De Boigne. 

He was wounded at the 3rd battle of i 7 ei. 
Panipat. In 177!) he fought prominently in 
the 1st Maratha War, and defeated the 
British at Telegaon and forced them to sign 
the Convention of Wargaon. In 1782 he 
was acknowledged independent by the Bri- 
tish in the treaty of Salbai and got Broach 
from them. Ho took Bundelkhand in 1786 
and annexed the provinces of Agra and 
Delhi, and from 1771 had Shah.Alam II, 
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the last Mogul Emperoi', completely under 
his control. In 1700. he was the deputy 
of the Mogul Emperor to the IVshwa. and 
held the highest rank at the Pe.shwa’s court. 

Out of jealousy, he was strongly disliked hy 
Nana Farnavis. In 1792, the Rajputs paid 
tribute to him. He died suddenly. 

Daulat Rao Scindia, the grand-nephew of iTSr- 
Mahadaji Scindia. quarrelled with Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, who defeated hi?n signally at isoi. 
Poona, xkfter his defeat in the 2ncl Maratha 
War, he .signed tho Treaty of Surji Aujun- iso.'?, 
gaon. In the 3rd Maratha IVar he broke thi« 
treaty bv aiding Jaswant Rao Holkar. He. 
however, re-confirmed the treaty with Sir 
George Barlow, on receiving Gwalior in ’’’ 
return. The state since thenha.s been under 
British protection. In 1817, ll.iulat Scindia 
was forced to help the Biitish against the 
Pindaris ; he took no part in the Ith Maratha 
War ; he died in 1827. 

The capital of the State was Malwa and 
is now Gwalior. 

D. The Gaekwar : — The founder was 1715. 
Damaji, originally a cow-herd in the service 
of Baji Rao I. On his death his nephew, 
Pilaji, was made commander-in-chief of the 
Maratha forces. His son Damaji won dis- 
tinction in the Peshwa’s service, Damaji’p 



son entered into a siibsidiaiy treaty with 
the British. In 1857 Khanderao helped the 
latter dui'ing the Indian Mutiny. In 1875 177S. 
Mulhar Rao Gaehwar was dethroned by 
Lord hTorthhrook. tlie Vicerov, for mis- 
governraent and for attempting to poi.son 
Colonel Phayre, the Briti.sh Re.sident. 

SayajiraOjadistantrelative.succeededhim. • 
Lender him and his successors, the state has 
made great progre.s.s; it was the first Indian 
State to make primary education obligatory. 

It is one of the best administered at present. 

Its capital is Baroda. 

THE EHONSLE J5. The Bhon^sle OF Bee.vr: — Par.soji 1720I 
Bhonsle. the founder, was allowed by Baji 
Rao I. to collect the revenue of Berar. His 
cousin Raghuji succeeded him and made 
Nagpur his capital. The latter was succeed • 1740. 
ed by Raghuji II.. who reigned from 1772- 
1816. He opposed the Treaty of Bassein and 1802. 
was defeated in the ind Maratha Mhir and 
signed the treaty of Deonaon. by which he 
placed him.self and his state under British 
Protection. 

Raghuji II. was succeeded by his son, 
Parsoji II., who was murdered by his cousin 
Appa Sahib. Appa Sahib attacked tlm 
Briti.sh Residency at Nagpur, was defeated 
there and at Jubbulpore and fled to 
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Jodhpur. A sraiuLson of Raghuji II. was 
made Raja of Berar by tho Marquess of 
Hastings. He died without an heir in 18-58. 

The Boiisle’.s douiiuious were annexed by I?'’®- 
Dalliou.sie. The capital was Nagpur. 

F. The Kolhapur State has preserved 
itself throughout. Its ruling family is des- 
cended from Sivaji. Its capital is Kolha- 
pur. 

Note : — Brief mention must be made of 
NauaFarnavis, the Maratha statesman of the 
court of the 4th Peshwa, Madhavrao I. In 
1774 he was head of the Council of Regency 
that opposed Raghuba, sou of Baji Rao I, 
in su]q)ort of Madhavrao II, the 6th Peshwa 
and sou of Narayan Rao, He signed the 
Treaty of Purandhar with IVarren Hastings. 

On his intriguing with the French, Warren 
Hastings declared war on him (1st Marath.a 
War) which ended in the Treaty of Salbai. 
Nana Farnavis reached the zenith of hi.s 
power after the Maratha victory over the 
Nizam at Kharda. He lost popularity 
through his bad treatment of Raghuba’.s 
sons, especially of Baji Rao, who became the 
last Peshwa. As head of the Peshwa’s 
government, he aimed at uniting the Mara 
tha chiefs more firmly into a confederacy 
.He disliked and feared Mahadaji Scindia, for 
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the latter aimed at au independent govern* 
inent of his own and was very powerful. 
He died in 1800. His death saw the end of 
solid and wi.se government in the Peshwa’s 
territories. 


ThI'; Haji’ut.s, 

Note : — Mention must also be made of 
the Rajpubs. Originally the Rajputs were 
not one race knit together by blood rela- 
tionship. They were variou.s clans belong- 
ing to different races. Some were des- 
cended from foreign races who invaded 
India during the fifth and sixth centuries i 
other.s were purely Indian. All these 
tribes were warlike and as their chief 
members claimed aristocratic rank, the 
term of Raja-putra or Raj-put meaning 
‘the son of a King’ was applied to them. 
They were clas.sed as kshatriyas or 
warriors. 

From the eighth to the twelfth century 
nearly every kingdom in the north and w'c.st 
of India was ruled by these clans. 

The Gurjaras, with their kinsmen the 
Parihars and with allies like the Rathors, 
ruled over Rajpiitana and gradually became 
the dominant power in North-western India. 
Their capital city was Kanouj. 
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At Malwa, the Pa^vars foimdecl 
dynasty M’hich i^roduced tlic Piaja Blioj:. 
of Dhar, a -well-known Sanskrit scliolar of 
his day and an ideal prince of his people. 

The Sisodias, considered as a royal race, 
established their renowned seat at Mewar. 

Along the Sanibar and at Ajnierc the 
Chaulkans ruled. Prithiraj, their faniou.s 
leader in 1182, is still the popular hero of 
northern India. 

The C'halukyas settled in Guzarat. 

When in 750 Bengal suffered from pro- 
longed anarchy, its peojde chose as their 
king Gopala, one ‘of the race of the sea,’ to 
introduce settled government. He founded 
the Pala dynasty. 

In Bundelkhand, the Chandels held sway 
for nearly three centuries. Their strong 
city was the famous fortress of Kalingar. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century 
the Chalukya kingdom was founded in the 
Bijapur district. It extended as far as the 
Narbada river and included the whole of 
what was known as the Maharashtra. At 
first its cJiief city was Nasik. Its most 
famous prince was Pulakesiii II, who made 
Kalyan his capital. His dealings with 
Persi.2 arc commemorated among the fres- 
coes of the Ajanta caves. 
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What are noAv (lie Nizam’s dominions^ 
once 'formed the kingdom of the Rashtra- 
kutras. They were overcome by the 
Chaluli3'a.s. A relic of their ride is the 
Kaisala temjde at Ellora, a most wonderful 
work of skilled labour. 

These were the leading Raj put clans in India 
when Mohamed Gbori made his invasion. 
Under the leadership of Prithiraj of Ajmcre, 
the Hindu force.s of northern India met the 
invader but at the second battle of Tarain, 
a spot l.ying between Karnal and Thaneswar, 
they were overthrown. In the succeeding 
flood of Jdohamedau invasion, almost all tlie 
realms existing in India Avere submerged. 
Maii}^ a Rajput clan, however, preserved 
itself in Rajputana. 

With the coming of the Mogul, their 
independence wa.s thi-eatened and lost* 
Once again the Hindu powers of the north 
ranged themselves under a Rajjmt leader to 
meet a Mohamedan invader. Their leader 
was Rana Sangram Singh, the chief of Mewar 
and ‘the hero of a hundred fights, lacking an 
eAm and an arm, crippled by a broken leg, 
and scarred by eighty wounds from lance or 
SAVord.’ Opposed to him Avas Babar called 
the lion-hearted. Yet that heart quailed 
before the unequal contest. Rana Sangram 
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had au army of 80,000 horse, 500 elephants, 
and infantry coniirosed of the forces of 125 
chiefs. Babar had le.s.s than 10,000 men but 
he I) ad a large park of artillery. Dispirited 
at the prospect, for he knew his own life and 
that of every man of his depended solely on 
victory, he vowed to give up drinl:, broke his 
gold and silver goblets, poured out his 
supply of ^vine and, in an i7iipas.sioned ad- 
dress, called on his men to view the battle 
as one fought for the God of Islam : “Who 
sits down to the feast of life, must end by 
drinking the cup of death. Bather let us 
die with hoirour t.baii live disgi'aced. IE wo 
die, we die martyrs ; if we conquer, we 
triumph in the holy cause of God.” He 
won and kept his pledge. This defeat 
seriously crippled Rajput irowcr. Rana San- 
gram escaired but died two years after. 

In his ambition, Akbar did not leave the 
Rajputs alone. He stormed Chitore the 
fortress of Mewar, When Ranthambor fell, 
Rajputana submitted but was never subdued- 
Through diplomacy and inter-marriage, he 
further weakened Rajj)ut resistance. The 
whole of Rajputana practically became a 
province of his empire. Mewar, however, 
ixnder its heroic chieftain the Rana Partap 
Singh held out and finally recovered almost 
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all its lost dominion. This state of affairs 
continued more or less till Anrang^ieh, 
scandalised at tlio .siglit of Hindu idolatry, 
began his faniitical persecution. He des- 
troyed temples both new and ancient. The 
•Tats a minor Ilajpnt tribe of Mathura, re- 
taliated by plundering the sepulchre of 
Akbar at Agra and burning his bones. 
Aurangzeb re-imposed the hated jizya or 
poll-tax on all non-Mohamedans. War with 
Rajputana followed. Thousands of shrines 
and temjjles were destroyed and looted of 
treasure and the country fearfully devas- 
tated. Jodpur was annexed. For thirty 
years, desultory warfare ensued. 

When the Mogul empire was in ripe decay, 
the Marathas were .swarming over northern 
India. Holkar of Indore and Mahadaji 
Scindia of Gwalior subdued the Rajputs and 
exacted chaiith. But when the Rajputs 
found the Maratha.s were losing ground 
against the Briti.sh. they .sought protection 
through subsidiary alliance with the latter. 
Despite the agreement. Sir George Barlow 
failed to support them against the aggres- 
sion of Jaswant Rao Holkar. This was 
remedied at the close of the British con- 
test with the Marathas. Since then the 
Rajputs have remained staunch allies of 
the British. 



The inhabitants of "Rajpntana, after the 
Mohainedan invasion may he, considerec! to 
have voided themselves into a race of brave 
and chivalrous warriors wlio have earned a 
most honourable name in the annals of 
Indian History. Their women-folk have 
won renown. On the three oecasions when 
Chi to re wa.s about to fall, all the women 
within the walls of the fortress burned 
themselves to death rather than have slur 
cast upon their fame. 

To these spirited races, the name of 
Rajput came to be restricted. \t present 
the following dynasties constitute Raj putana. 
Udaipur in the South ; Bharatpur and 
Jaipur in the East ; Bikanir in the north ; 
Bhawalpur, Jaisalmer and Khairpur to the 
west; and Jodhpur in the centre. 



THIRD SECTION 


SEA-POWER AND INDIA. 




XII. 

§ea-powei' anb §n6m. 


Though possessed of n, great roast-line and 
sufficient harbourage and though enriched 
with unliraited products of trade, India has 
never been a sea-power. This fact has played 
its part in lier history. From very early 
times the wealth of India attracted sea-faring 
nations to lier shores. The Phoenicians and 
the Arabs, the Persians and the Chinese 
traded peacefully with her, long before any 
PORTUGUESE. Eiu’opean nation diil. It was the Portuguese, 1498. 
who were the first nation of Europe 
to begin and develop extensive trade, with 
the East. But their growth of trade, helped 
as it was by their power at sea, fostered in 
them, as in other European nations who 
followed, the project of dominion over India. 
Throughout the sixteenth and in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, Portuguese 
control over the Eastern seas was supreme. 
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After defeating a combined Turki.sh and 
Egyptian fleet off Goa, the western coast of 1511. 
India and parts of Ceylon were theirs ; 
and b}’ liolding Malacca, the chief town of 
the Spice Islands, and Ormuz, the trading 
centre of the Persian Gulf, they controlled 
the trade of India with China, Japan and 
Persia. 

■ Rivals, however, of tlieir supremacy in 1602. 
Eastern waters appeared at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. These 

THE DUTCH. Dutch and the British. Of these, 

the Dutch were the stronger on sea. While 
dealing with India, they concentrated their 
trade on Java and the Malay Archipelago. 

THE BRITISH. Ou tlic otliei' haiid the British settled on 1608. 
India. Before long, the latter came into 
conflict with the Portuguese. Four British 1612. 
ship.s fought a Portuguese squadron of 
twenty-five off Suvali, the port of Surat. 

By winning this engagement the British 
strengthened their footing on the western 
coast and dealt a .severe blow to Portuguese 
prestige with Jahangir the Mogul Emperor. 
Ormuz was seized some time after. Yet it i622. 
was the Dutch who finally broke the Portu- 
guese power in the East. Their capture of 
Malacca took from the Portuguese the control 
of the sea-trade of India with China and Ja- 1619, 
pan. Between 16.38-1G.58, not only Ceylon but 
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most of the Portuguese settlements on the 
West coast came under their control. All 
hope of Portuguese dominion ever India 
vanished with their loss of power at sea. 

In this contest rvith the Dutch, Portugal, 
it must be remembered, had been much 
weakened owing to her annexation by Spain 
in 1580. Sf)ain, in turn, strove hard to 
prevent Dutch supremacy in Eastern waters. 

But the Dutch, almost to the close of the 
seventeenth century, continued their sway. 
Early in that century the British had com- 
bined with the Dutch against Spain and 
Portugal till the policy of the first two Stuarts 
towards Spain and France, and the growing 
jealousy of the two trading companies in 
the East, led to open hostility between them. 
During the three wars that followed, there 
rvas severe fighting at sea in the East and in 
the West. 

Varying success attended both rivals till 
the French became a redoubtable rival of 
the sea-borne trade of the East. This 
rivalry and the inva.sion of Holland by Louis 
XIV hastened on the Treaty of Breda bet- 1672 
ween the British and the Dutch. 

Fortunately for the British, the Dutch 
and the French warred between themselves 1597 
for the next 20 years. The Peace of Ryswick 
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saw the Dutch emerge from tire struggle too 
weak to maintain tkeir former position at 
sea in the East and the French too poor 
then to develop their sea-power. During 
those twenty years, however, the British 
had prospered gi-eatly. Cromwell had 
developed , British sea-power. All rival 
British societies trading with the East had 
united into one Company. Their foot-hold 
on the mainland of India had become firmer 
than ever. Finally the war between the 
French and the Dutch gave them so great a 
lead that neither cordd overtake them again. 
Hence, on the death of Aurangzeb, when it 17U7. 
was certain the Mogul Empire would sooner 
or later meet with ruin, the British purposed 
‘to estabhsh a civil and military power of 
their own in India and to create such a 
large revenue as may be the foundation of a 
well-grounded sure English dominion in 
India for all time to come.’ 

This purpose was born of the power they 
felt they now had at sea. 

At the opening of the 18th century, the 
Dutch still held Ceylon and a few stations 
in India but they steadily centred for trade 
on the Malay Archipelago. 

After the Peace of Utrecht, the French 
began gradually to build up their sea-power 
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again. Tliey took possession of Mauritius, 
whicii the Dutcli had abandoned. Their 
factories on the Coroniaudel Coa'^'t ijicreased. 
Before the middle of the 18th century, their 
colonial prospects both in America and in 
tlie Bast were flourishing. But political 
discord between the British and tlie French 
was now rife ami was deepened by quarrels 
over trade and the colonies. 

For lialf a century, both the British and 
the French had developed and were rivals in 
their commercial and colonial enterprise in 
India. Lasting success in such enterprise 
is based upon the strength of footing on the 
mainland ; the sureness of this footing de- 
pends, in turn, upon poAver at sea. Growth 
in trade, success in commerce, colonial 
expansion rely upon while they foster naval 
strength. 

"With the groAvth of the French navy since 
1713, there now began a struggle for supre- 
macy on the sea. Many great results depend- 
ed on the issue of that struggle. One of them 
was dominion over India. 

In America and the West Indies the colon- 
nial possessions of France Avere more exten- 
sive than those of England. In India there 
AA'as no great diflerenee as to strength and 
settlement but the French were better ofi in 
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that they not only had a naval station at 
Madagascar but had most useful though 
distant naval bases at the islands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius. 

As the political strain between France and 1740. 
England tightened, Labourdonnais, ther 
Governor of Mauritius, got ready for an attack 
upon the British in India. When war broke 1744 
out, an indecisive naval action was fought off 
the Coromandel Coast. The British ships 
under Admiral Boscawen withdrew to har- 
bour in Ceylon. Availing himself of this, 
Labourdonnais landed at Madras and seized 
Fort St, George. He agreed to its ransom 
and sailed back to Mauritius. Dupleix, the 
Governor of Pondicherry, now refused to 
acknowledge the ransom and re-toc^ the 
Fort but was repulsed farther south in his 
attack upon Fort St. David at Tegnapatam. 

A fresh assault was planned but was thwarted 
by the British squadron sailing up from 
Ceylon. The squadron su 2 rplied the Fort 
with men and stores. The French were 
driven back on to Pondicherry rvhich Admiral 
Boscawen stormed. His assault failed. 
Further fighting was stopped by the Peace of 
Aix-la-chapelle. 1749 , 

Sea-power had saved the British from 
defeat. Nevertheless the general result eu- 
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couraged Dupleix iu Iiis ambition to found a 
French Empire in the East by dri^dng the 
British out. He u'as right iu thinking that 
the chaos produced by the decline of the 
Mogul Empire was the advantageous moment 
for a European power to aim at ascendancy 
in India. But he was handicapped by the 
fact that his position on land was not sup- 
ported by undisputed sea-communication 
with France. Furthermore, Dupleix seems 
not to have realised all that the saving of 
Fort St. David b}’' a British sea-force meant ; 
nor had he fully realised that the damage 
France had done to Holland, h*d been gain 
to England on the sea. He did not, in his 
ambition to conquer India, sufficiently weigh 
the breaking of British sea-power as a neces- 
sfcy preliminary. 

Yet, to a European power, success on land 
would, in India, follow upon superiority at 
sea. 

In the political tangle of the Carnatic, in 
which both the trading Companies were 
embroiled shortly after the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapclle, neither Government took official 
part. No naval engagement occurred. 


1763. 


SEVEN YEARS. Three years, later, however, the conflict 
was national. In India the mutual strife, it 
fanned, was officially supported. In this 
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momentous struggle, naval streugtli played 
a decisive part. Eitlier the French or tlie 
British were to be ina.ster.s of Eastern com- 
merce and of a colonial empire there. In 
European water.s, however, the French were 
hardly a match for the British. In 1755 
they only had 67 - ships of the line and 31 
frigates against 131 British men-of-war and 
81 frigates. H^nce, throiigliout the Seven 
Years’ War, the French could not make any 
vigorous attempt to challenge the British 
command of the sea in the West. But they 
made an effort to defeat the Briti.sh in Eastern 
water3%nd thus to expel them from India. 

The French Eastern expedition was en- 
trusted to Count de Lally, the Governor of 
Mauritius, a man whose j^ast experience and 
character, quite unfitted liiin for the task. 
In India, the British were aware of the com- 
ing of this expedition but were at the time 
in conflict with Siraj-ud-daulah in Bengal. 
Before de Lally could arrive, Clive overthrew 
Siraj-ud-daulah, secured the rich province 
of Bengal, of vital need to the British, and 
sent troop.s back to the south to face the 
French. 

De Daily’s orders were to defeat the British 
all along the Coromandel Coast. He landed 
at Tegnapatam and took Fort St. David. 
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At sea, he was supj)orted by a squadron under 
Admiral D’Aclie. Several sharp encounters 
took place between D’Ache and the British 
squadron under Admiral Watson. At 
length D’Ache, like Labourdonnais, grew dis- 
couraged and sailed back to Mauritius. Dur- 
ing the rainy season, the British fleet sought 
harbourage in Ceylon. De Lally, who still 
meant to fight along the coast, called de Bussy 
to his aid from the Northern Circars and 
made a desjierate effort to capture Madras 
before tlie British fleet could come up from 
Ceylon. Through lack of support on land 
and on sea, he failed to do On the 
appearance of the British fleet off Madras, 1759. 
he retired. The British fleet under Admiral 
'Watson was now in fuller strength. Un- 
hindered, fresh British troops came overseas 
to India. 

Admiral D’Aclie returned from Mauritius, 
landed insufficient siij)plies at Pondicherry 
and left for Prance. De Lally, thus deserted, 
was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote at Wandiwash. 
Pondicherry fell and with it the future of 
France in India. In 176-3, the Seven Years’ 
war ended. It had decided which of the two 
sea-faring powers would have dominion over 
India. That result was not brought about 
by the petty warfare between the two 
trading companies in the Carnatic and along 
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the Coromandel Coast but by the mastery 
the British had of the sea. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed before the 
British faced one of the most critical phases 
in their history. In the far West, the War 
of American Independence had been waged 
for some time. The British would probably 
have won against the colonists of America, 
had their position at sea not been threatened 
by all the sea-faring nations of Europe. 

After the surrender of the Biitish army at 
Sarratoga, France, Holland and Spain, each 
with her own bitter grievance against the 
British, combined to sweep the British off 1 ^ 78 . 
the seas. In India, the British position be- 
came one of great peril. With men and 
money failing him, Warren Hastings, the 
Governor-General, was carrying on war 
against Haidar Ali ofMy.soreandtheMaratha 
Confederacy. Both these powers, especially 
that of Mysore, were in league with the 
French. In the AVest, therefore, and in the 
East, the British were fighting single-handed 
against great odds. In the East, as in the West, 
the British position was more threatened 
on sea than on land. The French squadron, 1782. 
that came out to India, was under Admiral 
de SuSren, one of the most able naval com- 
manders the French ever had. He was 
superior in numbers and in skill to Admira,! 



Sir Edward Hughes, the British commander 
who opfiosed him. When Admiral de Siiffren 
reached India, he found Warren Hastings 
had already seized all the French settlements 
on the sea-hoard and having, as he said ‘no 
friendly port nor roadstead, no base for 
supplies or repairs,’ he sailed to Ceylon and 
seized Trincomali, which the British had 
taken from the Dutch the year before. 
From there, aid was sent by him to Haidar 
Ali. French troops, under the veteran de 
Bussy, wo]'e able to land and to take Cudda- 
lore. But with Haidar, they were badly 
defeated at Arni. In the meanwhile five 
stubborn engagements were fought by the 
two fleets in the Bay of Bengal. Admiral 
Hughes was out-numbered and out-man- 
osuvred but he still gave battle with the 
fierceness of his race when brought to bay. 

In the We.st, critical engagements, how- 
ever, had been won on sea. A Franco- 
Spa, nish fleet assaulted Gibraltar but was 
beaten ofl by xAdmiral Howe. There followed 1782. 
another defeat of the Spanish fleet oil St. 
Vincent by Admiral Rodney. His crushing 
defeat of the French fleet off Sainte Lucie in 
the West Indies left the British unmolested 
at sea. These sea-battle.3 won in the West 
left the British free to deal with the Colonists. 

But peace was preferred. The news of the 
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Peace of Versailles was broiiglit to the Bay 
of Bengal when Admiral de Snffreu and 
Adinii'al Hughes were at grips with each i783. 
other. But the mastery in Eastern waters 
had been secured by the sea-battles of the 
AVest. Single-handed against its foes, 
British sea-power had held its own and trium- 
phed. The help on sea these foes had given 
to America had, nevertheless, cost Great 
Britain her colonies in the West but their 
defeat at sea left her freer to secure her 
possession of Bengal and her settlements on 
the Coromandel Coast. Mainly to the poli- 
tical gain of the British, peace had been 
made with the Maratha Confederacy in 1782 ; 
but the War with My.sore dragged on till 
1784. The year 1782 was one. of the most 
critical in British history ; at it.s close one 
result stood out : supremacy on the sea held 
India for the British. 

For the next ten years there was truce 
between the French and the British, to the 
advantage of the latter in India. But in- 
ternal disorder in France led to the Revolu- 1793 . 
tion which again involved both nations in 
strife. 

Owing to the growth in importance of the 
British stake in India, the latter was drawn 
into the European tussle. Before leaving 
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India, Lord Cornwallis, tlie Governor-General 
in India, ordered tJie seizure of the French 
settlements again as AFarren hlastings had 
done. On his departure iSir John Shore took 1796. 
over charge. As tJie Dutch were gro^villg 
hostile, Cei'lon was taken. But the policy 
of Sir John Shore, by provoking the hos- 
tility of the Nizam, imperilled the position 
of the British in India. The Marathas had 
attacked the Nizam who. a.s an ally, claimed 
British protection. Sir John Shore adhered 
to a policy of non-intervention as he feared 
that, by lielping the Nizam, he would drive 
the Marathas into league with Tippu Sultan 
of Mysore and thus make matters worse. 

His policy of non-intervention only banded 
the Nizam, Tippu and the Marathas together. 

All these powers emiiloyed French officers 
who trained and led their armies. Naturally 
these officers fo.stcred ill feeling against the 
British. AVhen the Marcpicss of M'ellesley 1798 . 
.succeeded Sir John Shore in office, he found 
all tlii-ee powers intriguing with the French 
for the overt lii'ow of Bi-ilish power in India. 
TippUy the most active of the three, had 
despatched a inisision to Mauritius piroposing 
an offensive and defensive alliance against 
the British. He had also invited Zaman 
Shah, the Amir of Afghanistan, to invade 
India. The latter marched down upon 
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the Punjab and occupied Lahore. Napoleon, 
who was then in Egypt and fostered the 1799. 
ambition of driving the British out of India, 
readily communicated with Tij)pu, telling tue 
latter of the keen desire he had of freeing 
him from their “iron 3 'oke.” The situation 
in India was, therefore, a critical one. It 
was also critical in Europe. Once again 
French, Spanish and Dutch sea-power com- 
bined against the British. 

Much depended now upon what would 
happen to Napoleon. Were he to cross the 
Arabian Sea and land on the West coast of 
India, his aim of ousting the British out would 
probably meet with initial success. 

Though Admiral Howe had defeated the 
French fleet off Brest, and Admiral Jervis 1794 . 
and Commodore Nelson had beaten both 
the French and Spaniards off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and Admiral Dimcan had routed the 
Dutch navy off Cainperdown in 1797, 
Napoleon, like Dupleix, seems not to have 
reckoned too much with British sea-power. 

To his chagrin, Commodore Nelson surprised 
and routed his fleet at the Battle of the 1798. 
Nile and left him to face not the problem of 
crossing the Arabian Sea but of getting home 
safely. His vision of a French Empire in 
the East was made all the more vain by the 
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NAPOLEONIC 

WARS. 


warlike policy tlie Marquess of Wellesley 
assumed towards the Nizam, Tippu and the 
Marathas, leaving, as it did. British sway 
dominant in India. 

British sea-power had once more thwarted 
French attempt at supremacy in India. 

It also gave Napoleon its first rude blow. 

The Peace of Amiens, in closing the War 1802. 
of Bevolution, made Pondiclierry over to 
the French. Within a year, however, 
Napoleon ]3lungcd Europe into the welter of 
terrible conflict. To India he sent a consider- 
able military stall whose mission it was, jgQ 3 _ 
through the influence of French officers in 
the service of Daulat Scindia of Gwalior, 
to get into touch with Shah Alum II, the aged 
and nominal Mogul Emperor then at Delhi. 

But the Marquess of Wellesley brought Shah 
Alum II under his control and made him a 
State prisoner. Najioleon’s interference with 
India might have ended there, had Russian 
aggression not forced the Shah of Persia to jgo 4 . 
appeal to him and to the Marquess of 
Wellesley for aid. The latter declared he 
was unable to help but Napoleon, still 
yearning after Asiatic conquest, saw in 
the appeal the opening out of a road to India. 

He hearkened to the Shah and formed a 
triple alliance between France, Turkey and 
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Persia against Russia and actually strove to 
find vdiat co-0])eration lie could expect from 
the Marathas on his arrival in India. Happi- 
ly Lord hTolson met the combined Franco- 
Spanish fleet off Trafalgar and broke their igos. 
power at sea. put England out of Napoleon’s 
reach and left French over-sea ]ios, sessions 
to conquest by the Britisli fleet. Tt iva.s the 
second rude blow Naxioleon got from British 
sea-power. Had Admiral I'illeneuve won 
at Trafalgar, Napoleon’s triple alliance 
might have been effective. Vet he did not 
relinquish his vision of Asiatic conquest. 

After defeating the Ru.ssi.ans at Friedland, isq 7 
he made of them an ally and transformed the 
league with Turkey and Persia into an offer 
of mediation, which Russia could hardly 
refuse. Then, through the Treaty of Tilsit, 
he pressed Russia to join him with 
Turkey and Persia, in a campaign against 
the British in India. This tremendous 
combination against India affords an apt 
illustration of sea-power. That Napoleon 
at the height of his success on the continent 
of Europe should have seriously thought of 
marching acro.ss Europe and half of Asia ; 
that he should have planned to tramp thou- 
sands of miles, from the Danube to Delhi, 
to inflict disaster upon the British in India, 
rather than to go from Calais to Dover, 



hardly 20 miles across water, and to strike 
at the heart of great Britain, clearly shows 
forth the strengtli of sea-power. 

That power helped to break up this march 
of Frenchman and Turk, Persian and Russian 
upon India. Through British sea-power 
British troops under the doughty leadership 
of Sir Arthur Welle.sley, who had fought 
Tippn of lily, sore and the Marathas for the 
preservation of British power in India, were 
able to land in Portugal and in Spain and, 
by the victorious Peninsula War, greatly to 
lielp towards the downfall of Napoleon. 1813. 
This was the third rude blow that British 
sea-power dealt tlie latter. The fourth was 
against his piower abroad. In the East, 

Lord Minto who had succeeded the Marquess 
of Wellesley as Governor-General, had wasted 
no time in .seizing French possessions in 
Eastern seas. Mauritius and the Isles of 1809- 
Bourbon and the Moluccas were taken. 

.lava was added, as it had come under French 
control. From there Lord Minto wrote to 
say that the British had neither an enemy 
nor a rival left from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Cape Horn. 

AVith the close of the Napoleonic wars in 
1815, with the capture of Napoleon' by the 
“Bellerophon,” a British warship, and his 



imprisonment for life on St. Helena, a British 
possession in the Atlantic, French rivalry 
for the po.ssession of Jntlia Tanishecl. 

Java was restored to the Dutch but, as no 
provision had been made to secure the inter- 
ests of British commerce in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, a safeguard on the route of British 
trade with China and Japan was sought. 

The Marquess of Ha.sting.s, the Governor- 1819. 
General of India, wisely occupied Singapore, 
then a poor, half inhabited island at the 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula. Its 
occupation, in consequence of the modern 
development of Japane.se and American 
sea-power, has proved to he of the utmost 
strategical and commercial importance. 

In India, Briti.sh dominion was completed 
under the Marque.ss of Hastings and Lord 
Dalhousio. They reaped the fruit that 
British sea-power had matured. Though 
there was no rival of Briti.sh command of 
the sea during the remaining period of the 
nineteenth century, the protection of India 
was not neglected. Pr.actically, the frontier 
of Brilisli dominion in India lies beyond the 
natural boundaries of the country. On 
land, through friendly agreements with 
neighbouring 7-calms, British diplomacy tlirew 
up an out-lying barricade of British influence 



against hostility of the part of any power 
beyond. 'I'hn.s, beginning with Siam and 
going npward.s tlirough the neighbouring 
provinces of China and on towards Tibet, 
Nepal, Kashmir, Afghanistan and Persia, 
friendly agreements with these states hav'e 
secured their probable resistance to an ag- 
gressive attcmjit through their territory upon 
India by an enemy of the British. 

On sea, the natiural frontiers of India are 
protected by the influence of sea-j'ower, 
which starting in the West from Koweit and 
Busra in the Persian Gulf, goes down to Aden 
and the Suez Canal and from thence south- 
wards to Zanzibar and along the Eastern 
littoral of Africa and, swinging round farther 
south to New Zealand and Australia, closes 
in the East at Singapore. 

During the Great World War, India was 
safe from attack on her shores through the 
comjiiauding power of the British navy. 

One light German cruiser, the “Emden,” 
caused severe loss to trade in the Indian 
Ocean till it was destroyed off the Cocos 1916. 
Island by H. M. S. “Sydney” of the Austra- 
lian navy. The case of the “Emden” serves 
to sho^v what havoc to the trade and the sea- 
board of India, great German battleships 
would have wrought if they had not beenpre- 



vented by British sea-power ; it also shows 
how India is protected at sea by the sorrouiid- 
ingparts of the British Empire. Through 
British sea-power, India became a part of 
the Empire and, so long as India has no 
navy of her own, her safety depends upon 
British command of the sea. 
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^ca-fari^t 9 ^Tafions in §ja6ict. 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

Ihc Arab couquest of Egypt and Persia in 
the 7th century had placed the direct route 
of trade between India and Europe under 
their control. All connnerco passed through 
their hands and thence to Venice. This 
made the Portuguese jealous of Venice. 
Their sea-captains decided on linding a 
trade-route to India. In 1187 Bartholonieu 
Diaz de Novaes doubled the. Cape of Good 
Hope and sailed a g(jod way along the eastern 
coast of Africa. 

Vasco da Gama. 

Ten 3 ’ears later, Va.sco da Gama followed, 
but went up the African coast as far as 
Melinda, 200 miles north of Zanzibar, and 
from there set sail for India and reached 
Calicut, 20th May, 1498. He was well 1498. 
received by its Zamorin or ruler but was 
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prevented by Arab inercliants from doing 
much trade. After viniting Cannanore, he 
sailed for Lisbon bnt came back again in 
1524 as Viceroy and died at Cochin in 1524 
that year. 

Alvares Cabral. 

In the year 1500, the King of Portugal 
sent a large fleet under Pedro Alvares Cabral 
to India. Cabral founded an agency at Cali- 
cut and opened up trade with Cannanore and 
Cochin but was strongly opposed by Arab 
merchants. Eeturniug home in 1501, he 
died in 1526. 


Francisco ni'i Almeida. 

The King of Portugal noAV claimed to be 
the lord of the conquest, navigation, and 
commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and 
India and sent out Francisco de Almeida 
as the first Viceroy. Almeida did not in- 
tend to establish a Portuguese Empire in the 
East but aimed at founding such trade centres 
on land as could rely on Portuguese command 
at sea. He secured Cannanore as a port 
bnt was defeated at Chaul by an Egyptian 
fleet; he burnt Eabul in 1509 and defeated a 
Mobaniedan fleet at Diu. On his way to 
Lisbon, he was killed in a skirmish with tire 
Africans at the Cajre of Good Hope. 
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POUCV OF 
CONQUEST, 


ApFOXSO DF Al.BITQtTERQUE, 

1515. 

ASonso de Albuqnerqiie who miccpeded de 
Almeida aa Viceroy, wa.s tlie real founder 
oE Porrugiiese influence iii the Eaut. His 
aim was to estaldisli a. Portuguese. Empire 
in the East, fir.st hr occiqndng a few import- 
ant trading centres on tlie coast, then ruling 
over these places and finally colonising them 
by mixed marriages : where he could neither 
rule nor colonise, he would, after occupying 
such places, bnihl fortresses ; finally he would 
everywhere endeavour to persuade ruling 
chiefs to put themselves under the protection 
of the King of Portugal. Once strong on the 
coast, lie hoped to extend his sway inland. 

He began by capturing 6oa from the Raja 
of Bijapur and made it his jioliticul and 
commercial centre. Next he took Malacca, 
the chief town and trading centre of the Spice 
Islands. This gave him control of the Indian 
trade witli China and .lapan. While he met 
with this .succcs.s, tloa was attacked on land 
by the Raja of Bijapur and on sea by a 
combined Turkish and Egyptian tleet. 
Albuquerciue returned in time to save Goa. 

He then aimed at mastery over the Red 
Sea and attacked Aden but was repulsed. 

He was, however, successful iu the Persian 
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Gulf where lie seized Ormuz, then a veiy 
important centre of trade. 

His policy of conquest left the Portuguese 
the masters, of the Eastern seas. 

POLICY OF By means of mixed maniages, he pursued 

COLONISATION policy of coloiiisatioii and developed a 
population that, while remaining in India, 
proved loyal to Portugal. As an adminis- 
trator, he deserves credit for having put down 
suttee, for having built schools for Hindus 
and for having enlisted them as Sepoys niidei’ 
Hiudu officers. He disliked the Mohamed- 
ans and put many of them to death 
through misplaced religious zeal. He was 
deprived ol office by John III and died in 
1515 . 

ITS ZENITH. dt'o’-’ almost a century, the Portuguese 
control over tlie Eastern seas was supreme. 
Throughout the sixteenth and in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, theirs was 
the first and the most powerful of European 
influences in Indian politics. Akbar sought 
their friendship and asked for their aid in the 
Deccan. So too, did Aurangzeb. Some say 
one of AkBar’s wives was Maria Mascarenhas, 
of high birth but an orphan, who had been 
captured and sold as a slave on her way out to 
India; through her influence, a Jesuit 
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mission was invited to iiis court at Delhi 
and exercised no little influence over Akbar 
and Jahangir. But this is opposed by 
strong tacts. The Portuguese power was 
at its zenith in India when Jahangir displeas- 
ed the goA’ernor of Goa by infringing on the 
Portuguese monopoly of trade in granting 
Hawkins, an English sea-captain, some com- 
mercial privileges. Jahangir withdrew these 
privileges but was much impressed on learn- 
ing, soon after, of the Portuguese defeat off 
Suvali the port of Surat, by four British j 0 i 2 . 
ships. 

When, in 1615, some of his ships were 
seized by the Portuguese, he attacked them 
at Damaun, forbade the Christian religion 
throughout his dominions, granted Sir 
Thomas Pme all the trading rights he re- 
quested and used the British as a counter- 
iTs DECLINE. pojg 0 to the Portugucse. Thus began the 
loss of Portuguese prestige in the East, which 
was destroyed inland when Shah Jahan 1632. 
expelled them from Bengal. 

The Portuguese were also to lose their in- 
fluence on sea. Two rivals had appeared, 
the Dutch and the British. Jhe former took 
Malacca in 1641 and between 1638-1658 held 
Ceylon. One Portugue.se settlement after 
the other now passed into the hands of the 
Dutch and from them to the British. But 
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Bombay was secured b}'' the Britisli Crown 
through the marriage of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza with Charles II of England. 

The Maratha power inflicted further loss 
on the Portuguese by seizing Bassein and 
other places. It destroyed Portuguese poli- 
tical power on the West coast. 

Since the 18th century, Portuguese India 
has played no part in Indian history. Its 
rise to power was rapid ; so also, was its 
dechne. The causes of that decline were : 
A : the political union of Portugal with 
Spain in 1580. This drew Portugal into 
European quarrels and necessarily hindered 
its development of a colonial empire ; b : 
their imprudent attitude towards Jahan- 
gir which turned a powerful friend into a 
bitter foe ; c ; the superior sea power of the 
Dutch and the British, n : the absence of 
expansion inland, k : the Maratha rise to 
power and the capture of Bassein. 

At present, Portuguese India consists of 
Goa, Damaun and Diu. Of these, Goa is 
the largest and most important, with its 
capital at Panjim. The form of Govern- 
ment is Republican. Its old capital is in 
ruins but a place of interest and famous as 
the resting place of the undecomposed body 
of Francis Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit and 
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Catholic Saint, who laboured as a missionary 
on the Western and Southern coast of 
India. 


THE DUTCH. 

In 1602 the Dutch began to trade with 
the JLast. Their chief .settlement was at 
Batavia in Java. The capture of Malacca 
from the Portuguese gave them the control 
of sea trade between India and China. 
Between 1638-1658 Ceylon came to them. 
During the first half of the 17th century, 
they mastered the Eastern seas. 

In India, their settlements were at Nega- 
patam, Fulicat, Biralipatam and Chinsurah : 
none of these was considerable, for the Dutch 
concezitrated on Java and the Spice Islands. 
They never aimed at any conquest of India. 
Owing to war with Louis XIV of France, 
the Dirtch power weakened. Hence, in 
the 18th centurj'- and in the 19th, it was more 
easy for the British, during their wars with 
the Dutch in home-waters, to secure posses- 
sion of the Dutch settlements in India. 
These settlements were formally ceded to 
the British in 1783 by the treaty of 
Versailles. 

In Ceylon, as the Dutch sided with the 
French against England in 1796, they lost 
Trinco mali and other stations. 


16 H». 
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CAUSES. 


The Dutch power, however, never centred 
on India but in the Malay Archipelago, 
where it still retain.s its early possessions 
and prospers. 

THE FRENCH. 

In 1604 the French began trading with 
India at Surat. But their attempt to vie 
with the Dutch and the British only started 
in 1664. Francis Martin opened an agency at 
Pondicherry in 1674 and, in 1683, the village 
was bought and became the capital of the 
French Company. Chandernagore was ac- 
quired in 1688 and other prr..".cssions were 
added gradually. During the next half 
centuiy, the French Company prospered. 
Constitutionally, it was not independent of 
the Home Government. 

Up to 1716, onh'^ rivalry in trade caused 
trouble in India between the British and the 
French. IVar in Europe brought armed strife 
between tlieni. Before the close of the 18th 
century, French influence in India was broken. 
British , sea-power greatly helped in that. 

The First Carnatic War. 

Ill 1746 the Mhar of the Austrian Succession 
started the conflict in India. Labour- 
donnais, the Governor of Mauritius, sailed 
across and took Fort St. George but returned 
it for a ransom, Dupleix, the Governor of 
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CAUSES. 


Pondicherry, refused to acknowledge this 
agreement and re-took the Fort. T.he 
British, on receiving reinforcements over sea, 
attacked Pondicherry hut were heavily re- 
pulsed. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle ended the 
conflict. Fort St. George was given back 
to the British in exchange for Cape Breton. 
French prestige in India mounled high. 

During the next two year.s, there was 
outward qrriet. French influence steadily 
grew and, with it, Duploix’s ambition to ou^t 
the Briti.sh and make French power para- 
mount in India. An opportunity of doing 
so aro.se over a twofold dispute as to suc- 
ces.sion. One wa.-. in Haidarabad and the 
other in the Carnatic. Dupleix supported 
both dispute.s. The British shared only in 
that of file Carnatic. Both went to war 
without any sanction from their I'e.spective 
governments. 

The Second C\rnatic Wae. 

A. Asaf Jah, the Nizam of the Deccan, 
died in 1718. The^uccession was disputed 
for by his son Nasir Jang and Muzaffar Jang, 
his grandson, n. This strife was compli- 
cated by another quarrel. In 1711 Asaf Jah 
had deposed the ruhng Nawab of the Carna- 
tic and, in his stead, had placed one Anwar 
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CONTEST. 


ud-diu. He was killed a-t Ambur in 174.9 by 
Chanda Sah.ib llie son-in-law' of fhe deposed 
Nawab. Chanda Saliib no\y declared him- 
self Nawab of the Carnatic but was opposed 
by Mohamed Ali, son of the murdered An- 
war-nddin. c. Dupleix supported Muzaf- 
far Jang and Chanda Sahib in their respective 
claims, jr. The British were asked for 
support by Mohamed Ali and had, in self- 
defence, to throw in their lot against the 
French. The British thus had nothing to do 
with the Haidarabad quarrel. They took 
sides only in the Carnatic dispute. 

JDupleix overthrew Nasir Jang at Haidar- 
abad and proclaimed Muzaffar Jang, 
Nizam, who, in return, gave the French 
the Northern Circars and extensive territory 
along the Coromandel Coast. But Muzaft'ar 
Jung was soon after killed by his own 
soldiers, and, under the guidance of the 
French General de Bussy, Salabat Jang was 
appointed Nizam. 

From the river Krishna to Cape Comorin 
French sway was sj}])reme. 

With the exception of Trichinopoly, 
the French and Chanda Sahib possessed the 
Carnatic. Trichinopoly was stiU held by 
the British and Mohamed Ali. It seemed as 
though Dupleix’s ambition would be realised, 
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RESULT, 


At this crisis, Eobert Clive, a young clerk in 
the E. 1. C., proposed to attack Arcot, 
Chanda Sahib’s capital, and thus relieve 
Trichinopoly a little. AVith 000 men Cap- 
tain Clive marched on the imguarded cajiital, 
fortified it and held out for 54 days against 
Eaja Sahib, the son of Chanda Sahib, who 
with a laj'gc force had left Trichinonolv to 
retake Arcot. Murari Rao, a Maratha 
chief, admiring Clive’s tenacity, attacked 
Raja Saliib, who was forced to retire and, 
being pursued b\' Clive, was badly defeated 
at Arni. Clive kejjt to open warfare, seized 1762, 
Conjee verain and next defeated the French 
at Kaveri])ak. Major Lawrence and Clive 
then forced Chanda Sahib away from Trichi- 
nopoly. The latter fled to Tanjore, surrend- 
ered to its Raja and w'as basely executed. 

The French and British governments now 
interfered and closed the conflict. 

Mohamed Ali was appointed Nawub of 1753 . 
the Carnatic. The Treaty of Pondicheiay 
was drawn uj) binding the British and French 
Companie.s to avoid meddling with the aflaij-s 
of neighbouring Indian States. Dupleix 
was recalled to France. 

The conflict as much w-eakenecl the French 
position and influence as it strengthened the 
British. 
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CONTEST. 


RESULT. 


For three years there was peace. But 
the outbreak of the Seven Year, s’ war in 
Europe set the British aucl Fi'eneh in India 
at each other agaiii. 

The Third Ci\rn.a.tic War. 

1 IDO. 

Coioue! Clive and Watson captured Chan- ^757. 
dernagore in Bengal. On the other hand, 
Count de Lally took Fort St. David. But he 
made the mistake of calling de Bus.sy from 
the Northern Circars to his aid. Salabat 
Jang was glad to get rid of de Bussy’s control 
and sided with the British. Colonel Forde 
came down from Bengal and drove what was 
left of the French forces out of the Northern 
Circa, rs. De Lally attacked Madras in vain 
and was forced to give battle at Wandiwash 1760. 
against Sir Eyre Coote and was badly de- 
feated. This led to the fall of Pondicherry. i70i_ 

By the Treaty of Paris, no regular 1753, 
military force was left to the French nor any 
of their possessions,' except small factories 
at Cah'cut and Surat. De Lally was recalled, 
tried, and unju.stly executed. The Bri- 
tish were now masters of the Carnatic and of 
the Northern Circars. 

In .subsequent Indian History, little, be- 
yond intrigue against the British, is heard of 
the French. During the American War of ^733 
Independence, they retook Pondicherry and 
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kept it by tbe Treaty of Versailles. But, at 
the outset of the War of Eevolution, the 
British re-captured if. It was restored by 
the Peace of Audens. 


The Marque.ss of Welle.sley was seriously 
alarmed by French iirtrigue with the Nizam, 
Tippu of Myso)'e and the Mai'athas. Napo- 
leon was foiled in his design of conquering 
the British in fndia and founding a French 
Empire in the East by his defeat at the Battle 
of the Nile. 


CAUSES OF 

FRENCH 

FAILURE, 


.At pi’cseut the French possessions in India 
are Pondicherry, Chaiidernagore and Mahe. 

The failure of the French in India was due 
to : A. The Company had no Constitution 
of its own but was a departmental concern 
of the French Government, b. Having so 
much to do with Euroirean War, the French 
Government could not adequately support 
the Company, c. Excepting Dupleix and 
de Bussy, the Company’s officials did not 
wish to meddle with the politics of Indian 
rulers but sought only such territorial stand- 
ing as would suffice for successful trading. 
D. Dupleix ’s ambition to oust the British 
and to make France paramount in India was 
a dream. The British held the sea and 
were possessors of the rich resources of 
Bengal and were better organised as a trad- 
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ing company. Moreover, no conquest of 
India could ever have won its way from 
South to North, e. The naval strength of 
France was unequal to the task of defend- 
ing a colonial Emigre. 

THE BRITISH- 

The history of the British in India may 
be divided into their acquisition and their 
administration of India. 

The acquisition of India. British 
trading company began in 1757 and ended 
in 1857 ; the British Parliament then as- 
sumed full control. It is an acquisition that 
has no parallel in History. Here, we shall 
deal with the acquisition first and then 
with the policy of the Company. 

The Acquisition (Surveyeu. 

The trading of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch with the East was early known to 
the British but it v\a.s only in 1600 that they 
made a serious effort to share in that trading. 
Queen Elizabeth gave “the Governor and 
Company of London merchants trading with 
FIRST PERIOD. the East Indies” a charter, granting them 
British rights of monopoly. Even then the 
early efforts of the Company centred rather 
on the Spice Islands than on India It was 
on the Company’.s third outward voyage that 
one ol its shijis reached Surat. 
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Portuguese opposition was strong but, after 
winning the fight oliStirali the port of Surat, 1®^^. 
the British built a factory at Surat under 
Jahangir’s protection. Ten years after, they 
again defeated the Portuguese at sea and 
captured Ormuz. Sir Thomas Eoe, the 
ambassador of James I to Jahangir secured 
important trading privileges from him in 
favour of the Company. 1616. 

the Dutch massacred a number of 
British at Amboyna in Java and drove the 
rest to seek factories in India. They went up 
the Bay of Bengal and settled above Masuli- 
])atam and erected a factory at Armagaon 1626. 
south of Nellorc. Their first territorial 
position, a mile long and .six miles broad, 
was at Madras. They bought this strip 1639. 
from tlic Raja of C’handragiri and built 
Fort St. George. Later on Fort St. David 
was built at Tegnapal.am. On the western 1690. 
coast, Bombay vas bought from the Crown. 

In Bengal, Job Cb.arnock founded a .settle- 1698. 
ment at Calcutta and built Fort William. 

Meanwhile rival British companies sprang 
up but they happily resolved to unite and 
thus the United East India Company was 
formed. 

In 174G trouble arose between the British 
and the French and led to the Carnatic War, 
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■wliicli closed leaving the Frencli defeated 
and tlie Coin])aiiy masters of the raj'natic 1763, 
and the Northern Circars. 

When in the South the last Carnatic, War 
beganj Siraj-ud-daulah in the north-east 
drove the Britisli out of Bengal but he was 1757. 
defeated at Plassey and had to allow the 
British re-settlement at Calcutta. Later on 
Mir Kassim and Shuja-ud-daulah of Oudh 
opened hostilities again in the north-cast 
but were defeated at Buxar, and, by the 1764 . 
Treaty of Allahabad, the Company secured 
Bengal, Bihar and the northern part of 
Orissa. 

The struggle for political ascendancy 
between European rivals was over ; the 
British shitted the seat of Government from 
Madras to Bengal; against them the Indian 
powers would contend for sujjremacy : with- 
in a hundred years the British would hold 
the countT v. 

Not only her internal disunion hut her 
defenceless sea-board made India weak. 
Conquerors from Central Asia had found 
that political discoi'd readily drew petty 
realms in India away from one another and 
made tliem gi’avitate towards a foreign power 
that was self-contained. These emiquerors 
bad also found that the Indian caste system 
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had whittled down the fighting resonrces of 
Indian inanliood hv restricting the bearing 
of arms to races botli scattered and few ; 
Indian armies, if large, were thus necessarily 
comprised of too many a mere mercenary or 
free-lance or adventurer, all with little 
stomach for dire battle and no patriotism ; 
hence it was that invaders, fewer in nnmbers 
blit superior in union, had, time and again, 
carved out for themselves extensive domi- 
nion. Like the Asiatic invaders, so,too, had 
both the French and the British realised that 
small Indian forces, leavened by a warlike 
foreign element, could withstand and over- 
come a larger army of their own countrymen. 

In their warfare on land, therefore, the 
British did nothing quite unheard of in 
Indian History. But their acquisition of 
India is unique in Histoiy because done by 
a trading company that grew into a ruling 
body though sejiarated from the base of its 
powder by the vast waters of the Atlantic 
and of ihe Indian Ocean. Ju.st as other 
conquerors in their day liad done, the British, 
in their turn, made use of the pohtical dis- 
cord then rife in India owing to the Mogul 
decay but, unlike other conquerors, they were 
aided by the undefended sea-board. They 
alone of all invaders won their way not inland 
from the north but sea-wards from the east, 
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Their victory at Plassey, it i.« said, sealed 
the destiny of India. It led to Bengal falling 
to the British . Bengal is not only tlie richest 
part of India ; it is also linked lo the most 
important. Behind it, lies the wide open 
fertile plain that stretches along the Hima- 
layan wall to the north and away to the 
Sulaiman Hills in the west. It broadens 
out southwards on to the Vindhj'a Bange. 
From a strategic point of view, this central 
plain dominates the rest of India. It ^vas 
ever the goal of inva.sion. Within its 
frontiers one conquering dynasty after the 
other penetrated, held sway, built its cities 
and died out. Nature has fenced in those 
frontier.s and fortified them on tlie north by 
the highest jnoiiiitain wall in the Avorld and 
on the north-west by another bleak wall of 
mountain impassable but for rugged p.as.se.s 
here and there ; to the south-west, Nature 
has spread the burning .sands of 1he Gobi 
desert to shut out an invader from the mid- 
land area. But though protected so Avell on 
the noi’th and in ilie we.st, it has a weak spot 
in Bengal in the east. This province lie.s 
open to the sea and, on all the ea.stern board, 
it alone has such rivers as make water-ways, 
which, to an invader, are like arteries running 
inwards to the heart of India. Through 
tliem, an invader, sailing over sea to the Bay, 
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can penetrate uj) to the centre of the plain 
behind and can inarch as far as the Hima- 
layan and the Sulatman ^vall and to the 
fringe of the Gobi Desert and from within 
the fortress, Nature has built, face a foe 
hailing from the north or the rvest. 

Through Bengal the British came and won 
India. Once master;: of Bengal, they streng- 
thened their position there and did not 
advance it for the next fortv years. No 
Drench invasion from tlie south threatened 
them. They held the sea. Nor were they 
troubled from the North or West. Alimad 
fShah after invading the Punjab returned no 
more nor did any of the Amirs whose dynasty 
he founded. Afghanistan became a barrier 
against inti'U.«iou from Central Asia. In the 
Punjab, the Sikhs, in their strength, barred 
the way eitJier of the. Afghan or Central 
Asiatic into India. Moreover, betAveen Ben- 
gal and the Sikhs and below the Sutlej, lay 
a belt of Mohamedan realms from Delhi to 
LuckuoAV. Of these realms, the most poAA'ei’- 
ful Ava.s that of Oudh. By the Treaty of i 766 . 
Allahabad, it rvas an ally of the British. 

This alliance was the corner stone of the 
system in defence of Bengal. 

With the loss of central control through 
the decay of Mogul poAver, differences national, 
political, and religious betAveen Maratha, 
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Sikh and Mohaniedaii bred strife, which did 
not touch Bengal but enabled it to Mipport 
the Bi'itish in meeting their share in that 
strife, bound up, as it was, with the l)id for 
supi’eniacy. 

THIRD PERIOD. Almost simultaiieous with tlio possession 
of Bemral. British control o\'er tlie Nnrlhern 
Circars and the rarnatie uas secured 
in the south where, not long after, the 
conflict with Tipjiu of Mysore led to the noo, 
formation of the Madras Presidency. By i 7 ()g_ 
obtaining (hittack and Ballasore, the Mar- 
quess of "Welleslpy linked up this Presidency 
■with Bengal, extended the latter to the 
Jumna and, with the territory received from 
the Marathas, nearly completed the Yom- 180S. 
mand of the -whole Western littoral. After 

the Nepalese war, almost the whole northern 

* 1816 * 
belt of land from Bengal to the desert border 

in the west and up to the Hiznaiiyan wall as 
a barrier on tlie northern flank, was added 
by the Marquees of Hastings. There follow- 
ed the suppres.sion of the Pindaris which ^817. 
brought Central India under BrPish political 
control. iSouthwards, the close of the Mara- 
tha -u'ars completed what the Marquess of 
Wellesley had left undone in the western 
acquisition and resulted in the formation of 
the Bombay Presidency. Only in the north- 
ea.st, where tlic Burmese were threalcuiug 
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Assam, and, in llie north-west, where the 
Sikhs in the Punjab were formidable, lay 
any likelihood oC disturbance such as would 
lead to territorial a.cquisition. This likeli- 
hood became fact when war with Sikh and 1849. 
Btrrman came about and the Punjab first 
and Burma later on uere both annexed. 

Not through warfare but by a policy of 
annexation for misrule and by the Law of 
Lapse, Lord Dalhousie brought the acquisi- 
tion of British India to a close. 18S6. 

Having extended and consolidated its 
acquisition within the limits of a century, 
events made the C'ompany yield its vast 
possession to the Crown as a part of the i867. 
Empire. 

The Comp.any’s Policy. 

No sooner the control exercised by Mogul 
rule over India began to slacken, warring 
disruption set in. Gradually out of the 
welter of warfare, thci’e emerged those 
powers whose strength would enable them 
to bid for political ascendency. One was 
the Sultanate founded by Haidar Ali, with 
its capital at Mysore ; another was the Mara- 1757. 
tha Confederacy in the west with its pohtical 
centre at Poona ; the third was the British 
with the seat of government at Calcutta in 
the north-ea.st. 



Of these powers, the Maratha Confederacy 
and the Sultanafe of Mysore fiad no settled 
policy. Both were lestless and war-loving, 
^villing to expand their political influence 
where v'er and whenever they coidd. Both 
distrusted each other ; both sought French 
help against the Bi’itish whom they feared. 

The British, after more than a century 
spent in ocenpation as traders, were drawn 
into serious conflict with Indian states 
through the rivalry of the French and the 
ambition of Dupleix. The conflict in the 
Carnatic w^as forced on the Company. To 
have refused Mohamed i\li the aid he wanted 
would have led to his defeat. This would 
have so surrounded the Company with ene- 
mies, tliat its ousting out of India could have 
been assured. Fight the Briti.^h had to, but 
it w^as a very narrow escape from defeat that 
left them their existence in the Carnatic. 
War in Europe, it was, and their sea-power 
that gave them final political mastery over 
the Carnatic and the Northern C'iicars. 

As in the south, so too in tlie north-east the 
British had to war. Siraj-ud-daulah falsely 
informed as to the wealth of the Company’s 
settlement on the Hoogli, ojiened a conflict 
which left to the British the mastery over 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and, politically, 
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bound them up mth the affairs of India. 
From a dependent trading body, they had 
suddenly grown into one of the ruling powem 
in India. OAvniiig vast territory in the 
south nnd in the north, they had either to 
maintain that position of power or retire 
altogethor. To keep what they had, 
Avus CliA^e's AucAv after the battle of 
Buxar. AVhen it Ava.s mooted Avhether to 
take (ho re.st of llm Jlogul cm] /ire in the 
north or no, he .stood for holding firm to 
Avhat the British had and not for making 
fresh conque.st. “We have at last arrived” 
he wrote “at that critical period Avhich I 
have long foreseen, that period which renders 
it necessary to determine whether we can 

or shall take the whole to ourselve.s 

It is scarcely hyperbole to say that to-morrow 
the AA'hole Mogul Empire Is in our poArer.’ 
Yet rather tho,n act up to this conviction, 
he preferred to hold to Avhat the Company 
had. He gave back to Shuja-ud-daulah, 
Ahzier of Oudh, districts he had won and 
formed Avitli him the barrier-treaty of 
Allahabad in defence of Bengal. 

At this time, those Avho directed the affairs 
of the Company Avere keen on limiting terri- 
torial cxpan.siou of the Company, on curbing 
scheme, s of conquest and on avoiding such 
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treaties wilh Indian states as would involve 
the Company in war. Moreo^'or, it was 
firmly believed that the British would in the 
end acquire complete political ascendency 
over Indian powers, pro\aded no foreign 
rival interfered. In this belief, they were 
supported by the withdrawal of the French 
as formidable rivals and by the interposition 
of both the growing Sikh power a.nd the 
Afghan dynasty agaimst an invasion from 
Central Asia. There was also the lesson 
taught by Indian Hi, story of the gradual 
gravitation of minor and .scattered realms 
towards any strong coherent power. It 
followed that, at this time, the best interest 
of tlie Company would be served by develop- 
ing what it had. This nas actually carried 
out in the north. For the next forty years 
its territorial limits remained almost 
stationary there. 

'I'he Governor chosen alter Clive \s de- 
parture was not a warrior but an adminis- 
trator. The task alloted him nns the organ- 
isation of the Bengal Province. But 
event.s happened that thw.arted this a deal. 
The Nawab of Oudh, an ally of the Company, 
fell out with the Rohillas and asked Warren 
Hasting.s, the Governor, for help. This 
was given to secure further protection for 
Bengal. As the Rohillas were on friendly 



terms and sought no quarrel with the British, 
the action of Warren Hastings was aggres- 
sive. In the rvest, the Bombay Council, 
eager to obtain Salsette and Ba.sseiii, sup- 
l^orted Eaguba in his claim to the Peshwa- 
ship and involved itself in w'ar with the 
Maratha chiefs who upheld the claims of the 
infant son of Narayan Rao, the late Peshw'a. 

A long, costly and unprofitable w™- follow^ed. 

The Marathas were, at the time, quite a 
match for the Briti.sh. During the . American 1778 , 
War, Prance w'as led to intrigue with the 
Marathas and Haidarc Wai'ren Hastings 
decided on seizing French settlements in 
India. When Mahe was taken, the line of 
communication between the French and 
Haidar Ali of Mysore w'as broken. Haidar 
Ali, who never forgot that the British had 
not aided him against the Marathas in 1771, 
now'^ o])cncd hi.s attack. Whirrcn Hastings 
rva.s in a position of great peril. Dining this 
period and for' the rest ol the 18th century, 
the balance of irower rested on a tria.ngular 
equipoise between the British, the Marathas 
and the Sultanate of Mysore. If twm of 
these fell out with each other, the third 
grew dominant for the while ; if two com- 
bined, the thir d w'as imperilled. 

From 1778 to 1783 British prosirects sank 
to the lowest water-mark. The Marathas 
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and Haidar of Mysore, both aided by the 
French, had set upon tlie Briti.sli. With 
rare sagacity Warren Ha.stings pnlled the 
Briti.sh through. When the crisi.s ^\as over, 
Parliament .sanctioned Pitt’s Indi.a Bill nsr. 
which definitely laid down what is known as 
a policy of non-intervention. The Bill de- 
clared that to pursue .schemes of conquest 
and dominion was repugnant to the wish, 
liououi' and the policy of the Briti,sh nation. 

It, therefore, forbade warfare against Indian 
states or treaties likely to entangle the 
British in warfare. A neuti'al attitude was 
to be observed. But this attitude should 
depend on whether other Indian Powers 
would be neutral and not attack the British 
or those states who were Briti.sh allies. ^So 
the policy all turned on whether the Mara thas 
or the Sultan of Mysore or any other Indian 
state would maintain the equipoise of power. 

At the very outset, Tippu Sultan of Mysore 
chose to be a .storm centre and brought the 
Maratha, the Nizam, and the British down 
upon him.self; but, during the next six years, 

Sir John Shore kept close to the non-inter- 
vention policy. It was a period of peace 
for the British but instead of itrengther.ing 
or even securing their ]josition, their neutral 
policy placed them in danger. Friendly 
states felt their confidence in the British 
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quite shalcen. Hostile states mistook Biitisli 
moderation either for n eakness or selfishness. 

No politieal aclvantaqc to the. British was 
given up without a hostile power seizing it. 

The British found tliat to resign influence 
was not only to re.sign power but to discover 
that power had passed to their foes. Hence 
it is admitted, on all hands, that Sir John 
Shore’s fidelity to political neutrality or 
non-intervention sowed the seed of warfare 
rather than of peace. 

THE What W'as the situation when the Marquess 

wELlE 3 SY.°''^f Wellesley assumed office? 

The Nizam of Haidarahad, Tippu of Mysore 
and the Mnrathas eager to drive the British 
out and to keep India for themselves, sought 
help from the French but did not combine. 
France and England were in the throes of ^'^99. 
the French Revolution and. as the destiny of 
India lay ultimately either with the Briti.sh 
or the french, the latter eagerly fostered the 
attitude of the fndian jwwcrs .against the 
British, 

To Wellesley, it seemed the British w'ere 
set against the avail. In this crisis, they had 
not disturbed the balance of power noi- had 
their neutral policy failed for want of trial 
on their part. Hostility stared them in the 
face and threatened ruin. Either they 
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struck out or tliov' were lo t. Wellesley, led 
by the political situation in Europe rather 
than in India, decided on his policy. Tie 
would .strive against France for the ma.steiy 
of India. Through subsidiary alliances 
British power in India would be made sup- 
remo ; annexation he would make v/here 
possible. It was a warlike aggressive pohc3'', 
A sub.sidiary alliance meant that the British 
undertook the military defence of a .state ; 
its ruler defrayed the expen, se of the army he 
did not command ; excluded from hi.s realm 
all foreigners of a nation hostile to the 
Briti.sh ; and agreed to have all his external 
policy guided by a Britisli Resident 
stationed at his capital. 

Wellesley went forward vith tins policy 
and, in the case of the Nizam and of Tij>pu 
Sultan of Mysore, offered it a? an alternative 
to war. In the case of the Marathas, as 
they were too formidable easily to taclile, 
the Marquess waited for his opportunity 
which, owing to their rivalry, came more 
roseate than he Jiad hoped for when the 
Peshwa appealed to him for help. By the 
treaty of ■ Ba.ssein, the centre of Maratha 
Grovernment was brought under British 
protection , 

His forward policy had now reached its 
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height. At Mysore, Haidarabad, Lucknow, 
and Poona, the capitals of four Indian 
powers, British forces uere encamped. 

But three Maratha chiefs realising that 
the Peshwa, by placing the centre of Maratha 
government undea- British control, had en- 
dangered their own independence, refused to 
acknowledge the subsidiary alliance of 
Bassein . Having gone no far, .J aswant Kao 
Holka)', now keih alool. But tlie Raja of 
Berar and Daulat Kao Scindia of Gwalior 
waged var and lost heavily. By this 
victory politically the British were notr para- 
mount. The only rulei ships quite outside 
their douimaiit influence in India were the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and the tribes of Nepal- 
During the seven years which the Marquess of 
Wellesley ruled, the foundations of dominion 
laid doAvn by Clive and Warren Hastings had 
been built upon. When he came to India, 
the British -were halting before two political 
paths ; the one rvas the neutral policy of 
holding aloof from the quarrels of Indian 
powers and defending themselves within their 
own administrative borders; the other was the 
aggressive policy of striking boldly into the 
medley of warring states and of disarming 
and subjecting them to British control. Wel- 
lesley found reaso’is for adopting this course 
which satisfied the Court of Directors, 
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His Kobh}'^ of French menace was ridden 
hard. It won lor him Parliamentary sup- 
porl. If before hi.s day, the British had 
dealt with the Indian state.s upon a footing 
of political equality, they found before ho 
left, that lie had planted the imperial princi- 
ple of political supremacy. But various 
causes made re-action ,»et in against that 
principle. Wellesley was recalled. Lord 
^ Cornwallis and hi.s surce.ssor, Sir George 
BARLOW. Barlow, .set about to work the non-iutei”. cn- 
tiou policy once more. Lord Minto strenu- 
ously followed them at first but gi'adu.ally 
steered a middle course between intervention 
and non-intervention and ended by con- 
vincing the Directors that, in the long rim, 
it was iuipo.s.sible to kce]) rigidly to a neutral 
policy in India and yet preserve the balance 
of power. 

THE The Marque^.s of Hastings who succeeded 

HASTINGS* Minto, found there were thrust upon 

him seven difierent quarrels likely to demand 
“the decision of arms.” He spent six years 
in warfare. At first the Nepalese courted 
his attack. His early failure against them 
made, every, political powwr in India throb 
with the hope of overthrowing the Briti.sh. 
When the Nepalese War closed leaving the 
B.ritish .dominion extending from Bengal to 
the Sikh frontier, the Marquess settled down 
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to a wa.rlike policy that completed whatever 
Wellesley had left uudoiie in the. political 
structure of Bri^-ish Dominion in India. 

The neutral policy of the British had been 
followed for the past eight years. In conse- 
quence, alino.st the whole of Central India 
and Rajputana had been left to themselves. 
Within the I'ing-fence of British territory^ 
rigid order had developed ; outside the fence, 
tumultuous disorder prevailed. Ai'mies of 
lawless banditti, known as the Pindaris, 
roved over the country ; the Maratha chiefs 
of Indore and of Gwalior and other pettj’' 
feudatory leaders were in constant turmoil ; 
the Rajpvd chiefs were pestered by Afghan 
rovers under Amir Khan and by predatory 
bands of Marathas. A. neutral policy to- 
wards this disorder relied on the hope that, 
after its ferment.it would fuse and settle into 
solid well-framed rule. But disorder only 
seemed to wax more rife. The condition 
of Central India sank steadily from bad to 
worse. Reasons for this could be found in 
the fact that largo bodie.s of troop.s, who lived 
on warfare, had found their occupation gone 
when British government .spread over the 
greater part of India ; moreover, fixed 
boundaries and regular regime were unsuited 
to Maratha chiefs, ■who could only maintain 
their armies by levying chauth on their 



neigliboui's or by cousfantly marauding ; 
besides this, systeraatie rule- in British 
■territory onlj' a^^sl■a^■ated the confusion in 
thnse parts where uiiHrule thrived ; foi'j in 
India neither the country nor its people were 
suited to two irreconcilable systems of 
government ; and as British ascendency now 
overshadowed India, it was too late to 
stand abruptly on the road towards suprema- 
cy and to disclaim the exercise of control 
over India; no one else could assume the 
sovereigirty. Elsewhere in India, minor 
chieftaincies, who found themselves spoiled 
and plundered b}'- free-booters ard who could 
only exist jrrotected by a stroiig central 
])ower, protc.sted against tbe British lioltling 
an imperial position but refusing helx> to 
the weaker. Those states, too. who had 
accejited the subsidiary alliance of Welles- 
ley, found their re.sponsibiliry for governing 
well, h.ad le.ssened : tlicir de])Pndetice on a, 
stronger irower had weakened their internal 
authority: for. they trusted that an appeal to 
Briti.sh power would always .stave olf their 
ruin. Hence, alter tlie British had a.ssumed 
responsibility for the external defence of 
these states, the British realised they had 
also to shoulder the burden of internal order. 
So even when the policy w'as ncntral, the 
British were impelled, step by step, towards 
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the office of supreoie. arbiter in India. The 
trend of events proved, therefore, tii-at 
non-intervention, as a policy, had grown out 
of date. Faced by thi.s condition of alfairs, 
the Marquess of Ha.stings decided on following 
the policy of the Marquess of Wellesley and 
on completing what he had left unfinished. 
He decided on crushing the Pindaris for the 
good of Central India and, if this should 
lead, as it inevitably did, to war with the 
Mai'athas who w'ere in league with the 
Pindaris, the severe fighting had to be got 
through and got over, once and for all. 
Hastings achieved his purpose and pacified 
Central India. With the ascendency of the 
Briti.sh thus finally established, an era of 
peace set in for over tw'enty years. Un- 
fortunately, tlii.s n as hrohen by the aggre.ssive 
policy of Lord FJlenhorough who, fearing 
the aims of Afghar.istan. waged war uiroii 
and anne.ved Sindh. Mis sncce.ssor. Lord 
Hardinge, fliougli follow ing a policy of peace, 
was forced into conflict with the Sikhs. 
The Punjab fell into his hands but was not 
annexed. After this, so sure was he that 
peace would prevail that he greatly reduced 
the army and oven told his successor that it 
would not be necessary to fire a gun for seven 
years to come. His forecast proved entirely 
false. During the next four years, Dalhoiisie 
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had to tight bitterly before, he overthrew 
the Sildis. The fault lay with M'rlraj, the 

LORD Govenn)]' of Multan ind with tlio nnstable 

DALHOUSIE 

state of the Sikh Governineiit. Twice 
already had the Punjab fallen to the British 
. ■ 'and twice had it been restored to Sikh mis- 1849. 
rule. Placing it under British control was 
now decided on. Under Dalhousie, the 
British as a ruling power, quite held India. 

This fact deepened the view he had that 
India would irrosper most if it were, as far 
as possible, under British control. Through 
a jrolioy of annexation and by applying the 
Law of Lapse, more of India could still come 
under that rule. He adopted this two- 
fold policy. Through that he sought the 
common weal by striving to end the pro- 
longation anywhere in India, of an era of 
disorder and dynastic strife. As both the 
principle of annexation and the Law of 
Lapse were principles admitted and applied 
in India before the coming of the British, 
the Uirector.s were not against his polic}^ 
especially ' a.s non-intervention had long 
since been discarded. Though to make 
general peace an abiding residt of complete 
control was Dalhousie’s object, yet, in 
working for that aim, he applied the principle 
of annexation and the Law of La]jse too 
often and too rapidly. This mistake, arising 



as it did from tiie feverisfi energy lie dis- 
played in cai'ij'ing out any enterprise, caused 
wide unrest and deep resentment. If the 
Mutiny in the north followed, it. was not be- 
cause British control wa.s completed but 
because, it had made itself felt in .such be- 
wildering haste. Had more leisure been 
spent, in bringing more of India, under that 
control for the common welfare, it would ha^'e 
been accepted without upheaval. 

In looking back ujion the growtli of British 
power in India, it i.s noticeable how definitely 
a neutral policy towards the ruling Indian 
.states was insisted on by the ■Company ; it 
is equally noticeable, too, that when that 
neutral policy was strictly adhered to, it 
did not mend matters ; it, in fact, made mat- 
ters worse. A neutral policy could have had 
more success if all the ruling powers had 
striven to maintain an equipioise of power. 
So far as the Company was concerned, it 
V. ould have preferred more of peace than of 
war, more of the maintenance of the balance 
of power than of prolitical ascendency, more 
of neutral than of an aggressive policy. But 
more often than not, the force of actual cir- 
cumstances drove it either to preserve itself 
or to support an ally or to .suppress disorder 
that endangered the common good. To do 
so, it had to lay aside its neutral policy and 
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to adopt an aggressive. This, in turn, ^Yas 
condemned and checked if puisned beyond 
need. While the policy of the Company 
influenced by the ebb and the 
flow of Indian affairs, shifted itself thus 
backward and foi’ward, British expansion 
steadily grew. This expansion was due to 
political stress rather than to love of con- 
quest. Conquest, for the sake of conquest" 
could never have crea-ted British India. 



FOURTH SECTION 

THE BRITISH ACQUIRE INDIA 


1757 - 1858 . 




XIV. 

'^I)c Jlcquisifton begun. 1757. 

1763, 

ROBERT CLIVE. 1765- 

1767. 

The fouuder of the British power in India 
was Robert Clive. After a stormy school 
career, he landed in India when IS years old, 
as a clerk in the Company’s service. He 
dislilced his work and in his despondency 
.strove to take his life. Twice the pistol he 
held in his Iiand missed fire. He yearned 
for a life of action. This he got when the 
AS CAPTAIN, struggle against the French in the Carnatic 1761. 
began. By attacking Aj'cot and relieving 
the strain on tlie besieged in Trichinopoly, 
and by beating the French at .Arni and 
Kaveripak, he saved the British situation 
in the Sorrth and practically laid the founda- 
tion of British rule in the Madras Presidency. 

Having left for England in 1753, he re- 
As colonel turned after two years, landed at Bombay 
and together rvith Adiuiral Watson destroyed 
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Gheria, a nest of pirates. Sailing on to 
Madras, "Watson and lie learnt there of the 
driving out of the British settlement on the 
Hoogly by Siraj-ud-daidali. BoGi left Mad- 
ra.s for Caleutta, retook Fort St. William, 1756 . 
and, as the Seven Years’ War had begim, 
took Chandernagore and later on sent Col- 
onel Forde south to expel the French from the 
Northern Circars. A French attaek under 
de Lally was expected shortly. Madras 
clamoured for troops. Aid could not be 
rendered so long as it was certain Siraj-ud- 
daulah would renew hostilities no sooner the 
British forces left Bengal. 

So Clive now' resolved to overthrow’ Siraj- 
ud-daulah and to replace him by Mir Jafar, 
the broth er-in-law' of Alivardi Khan the 
previous Nawab. But Aminchund, a rich 
Sikh banker, knew of the plan and tlireatened 
to reveal it to Siraj-ud-daulah unless he 
were paid 30 lakhs (i.e. 3 millions of rupees 
at present). Thi,s was blackmail. Chve 
deceived the banker through forgery. He 
drew up two documents', one genuine, con- 
taining the real signature of Watson but 
with no promise of payment for silence ; the 
other false, containing the promise but with 
the forged signature of Watson; Clive showed 
the latter to Aminchund at first, but, w'heu his 
plan against Siraj-ud-daulah had succeeded. 
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Amincliund was shown the document with 
Watson’s real signature and no promise of 
payment. In due time A minchiiuri got over 
his disappoiutment and resumed business 
with the Company. 

The overthrow of Siraj-iid-danlah at 
Plassey v/as a victory that decided the fate 
of Bengal and was the beginning of British 
power in the Nort^h. It was the starting point 
of dominion going east to we^st. 

MIR jAFAR. macio Nawablnit Clive ruled 

in reality. He )-cceived a jagir from Mir 
Jafar and the Company was given the lights 
of a Zemindar over the 24 Parganas, a tract 
of country south of (ialcntta. 

Under the rule of Clive, Mir Jafar was far 
from comfortable. He secretly intrigued 
witli the Dutch. Clive attacked and defeated 
the latter at Biderra near Cliinsurah. This 
led to the final witlidrawal of the Dutch from 
Indian politics. Clive now left for England, 
He had laid the foundation of British power 
in Bengal. This clo.ses his first period of 
administration. 

During his absence, affairs in Bengal fell 
into great disorder. Mir Jafar was no ruler. 
In 17C1 he was depo.sed b}'' the Company and 
MIR KAEsiM. his son-in-law Mir Kassim was made Nawab. 

In return he gave the Company the districts 
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of Burdwan, Chittagong, and Midnapur, 

This was the second stage in the formation 
of the Bengrd Presidency. 

But Mir Kiissim meant to rule. Trouble 
soon arose between liim and the Company, 

It was over his loss of revenue due to the 
abuse of the privilege, the Company had, of 
freedom from inland duties on customs. 

When the conflict h hghtened, Clive was 
again sent out by the Board of Directors and 
landed at Calcutta on the day when Major 
Munro won the decisive battle of Buxar. i76t. 
This battle completed the British military 
conquest of Bengal. Clive set out for Allaha- 
bad and signed the treaty of Allahabad, 1765. 
with Shah Alum II, aud Shuja-ud-Jaulah of 
Oudh ; the treaty gave the Cumjjany the 
Diwaui of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. This 
was the third stage in the formation of the 
Bengal Presidency. It meant the British 
acquired tlie civil administration of what 
they already held by military conquest. 

For. the Diwani gave a legal aspect to a 
method of riding called the Double Govern- 
ment. According to this, the Company had 
to protect Bengal, Bihar and Northern 
Orissa with an army, received the revenue 
of these districts, aud had to pay Shah 
Alum 26 lakhs yearly ; on the other hand, 



Shah Alum had to see tliat the Nawah of 
Bengal kept general good order and collected 
the revenue •, this meant that the Nawah 
carried on the general administration of 
those provinces ; but the Nawah in reality 
was only a titled pensioner and had little 
power. The Nawab, in turn, deputed two 
Indian officials, called Dewans, to collect the 
revenue. Under these, were two British 
officials wlio supervised the collecting actually 
done by Indian subordinates. 

One Dewan was a hlohamedan appointed 
over Bengal; the other was a Hindu appoint- 
ed over Bihar. While collecting the revenue, 
they also carried ou the general administra- 
tion of their respective provinces but never 
without the hidden but real control of ths 
Company’s officials. This system of double 
government lasted in Bengal for seven years 
but proved a failure and was abolished by 
Hastiuff.s. 

After the treaty of Allahabad, Chve gave 
his attention to bettering the internal ad- 
ministration of Bengal. While doing so, the 
Board of Directors ordered him to stop the 
sharing in the Provincial revenue by the Com- 
pany’s officials and their acceptance of 
presents. But, as the Board .neither paid 
nor wanted to pay its officials an adequate 
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salary and as it was easy tor officials without 
public scandal to grow quite wealthy, Clive, 
tar bom reniedying matters, fonnod, with 
some senior civil and military officials, a 
society’ of trade for carrying on forbidden 
commerce, chiefly in .salt. 

The taking of presents was discouraged to 
some extent. But C'li\'c obeyed the Direc- 
tors in stopping the double batta allowance. 
This allowance was originally an increase of 
pay granted officers while on field service. 
It was called batta. hlir .Tatar had doubled 
the original batta. As the pay of officers, 
especially the junior, was found not eirough 
to live suitably on, the double batta allow- 
ance was continued even when officers were 
not on field service. The Directors found 
this too expensive and restricted it to field 
service only. At the time, there ■were three 
British Brigades in Bengal, .stationed res- 
pectively at Mongh}']-, Allahabad and Bauki- 
pore. The officers at Moughyr and Allaha- 
bad resigned their comnussions simultane- 
ously and expected Clive rvould yield. He 
did not but dismissed the ring-leaders. 

In 1767 Clive ended his second adminis- 
tration of Bengal and left India. 

Ilis inflexible power of will and his un- 
flinching courage gave him success both in 
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civil and militaiy fillair.s. Against open and 
secret opposition, he introduced reforms and 
strove to put donnfniboiy in the Administra- 
tion. A slur is cast upon his name by his 
forgery of Watson's signature when deahng 
with Auiinchund and in his favouring the 
Society of Trade. Tlis claim on History 
rests upon his founding of the British Power 
in India. 

As .a Captain, he clieckcd French ambition 
in the South and established British rule 
there. As a Colonel, he .secured a firm foot- 
ing in Bengal by obtaining the 21 Parganas 
through liis victory at Plas.sey ; this hold on 
Bengal enabled the Company, in his absence, 
to depose Mir Jafai- and to nominate Mir 
Kassim as Nawab of Bengal. The Company 
received Burdwau, Miduapur and Chitta- 
gong from the latter. I'rom a military 
point of view, the work begun by Clive was 
completed by Major Mnuro’ victory at 
Buxar. 

As Lord Clive, be completed the civil 
control of Bengal by receiving the Diwani 
.of Bengal, Bihar and Northern Orissa. 

This great soldier and true leader of men, 
who learned the art of w'lir and of governing 
through the hard lessons of experience, was 
impeached on his final return to England 
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for his treatment of Aminchund and his 
acceptance of a jagir from Mir Jafar and for 
his accredited wealth. The fact is Clive left 
India a poorer man than when he arrived 
from England in 1765. He defended him- 
self against the charges. Against Aminchund 
he declared that intrigue could then alone 
defeat intrigue ; he regretted the forgery ; 
to the jagir he was entitled as a personal gift 
from Mir Jafar and its acceptance was known 
to and approved of by the Directors ; his 
wealth was an exaggeration. He was ac- 
quitted. But owing to the strain of the trial 
and his failing health, in a fit of depression, 
he cut his throat wdth a razor and died at his 1774 
residence in Berkeley Square, London. 



JltTuteifton ot'gcttttseb. 


For the next twenty years there was no 
great territorial expansion in the British 
occupation of India. There was great need 
of organisation. 

On Clive’s departure, Mr. VereLst and then 
Mr. Cartier acted as Governors of Bengal. 
Administration was in a confused state. 
Matters became worse un^lerthe Double Gov- 
ernment. This form of Government was 
done away with in 1772. Nothing very defini- 
te took its place. Officials monopolised trade 
to their own benefit. Business men were 
unscriipuloits in acquiring wealth. Intri- 
gue and bribery were rampant. The courts 
of Justice were corrupt. The currency was 
in confusion and coin was scarce. Dacoits 
raided the country far and wide. In the 
South, Haidar Ali was hostile, and, in the 
West, the INIarathas were a restless menace. 
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Tlirougliout the land, the crumbling to ruin 
of the Mogul Empire saw the springing up of 
independent and war-faring realms. 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

These difficulties faced Warren Hastings 
when he was made Governor of Bengal in 
177'3. Born in 17T2 of an old an.l honourable 
though a poor family, he came out at the 
age of 18 as a clerk in the Company, worked at 
Kossimbazar, was taken prisoner there by 
Siraj-ud-daulah, escaped to Falta, served 
under Clive, nho realised his high talents, 
and was made a member of the Bengal 
Council in 1761 ; he left for England in 1764 
and retrrrned in 1769 as member of the IMad- 
ra.s Conned. From there he wa.s appointed 
Governor of Bengal in ]77’2. 

Gifted, like Akbar. with a s])ecia] talent 
for organisation and helped by a jierfect 
knowledge of Persian and Bengali, of Urdu 
and of drabic, he soon acquired first hand 
knowledge of the complex .system of adminis- 
tration in Bengal. His insight into the 
character of the jieople led him to express 
his policy as follows : “I desire to found the 
authority of Biitisli Government in India on 
the ancient laws of the Hindus.” Further- 
more he held that the easiest way to rule the 
Indian w-asto rule according to Indian ideas, 
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maimers and jii'pjudices. Nothing, he de- 
clared could contribiile more eHectually to 
perpetuate British rule in India tliau the 
linldng of Indian States through direct 
dependence and communication nith the 
Crown. 

It is not surprising tliat a man so far 
sighted as Hastings was, so clinrming and 
cultured iu private hfc, loyal and honest, 
should have been very popular with the 
Indians. His political views n light have realis- 
ed themselves had he not been fonied to give 
most of his energy to financial difficulties. 
It i.s no small matter for a trading company 
suddenly to liave to govern a large disordered 
tract of country, to maintain an army and 
not to lose sight of profit through trade. 
Tlie Board ofDirectors ordered Hastings to do 
this in the face of the difficulties then in Ben- 
gal. He had to raise money; to make good 
laws; to be ready for attack either from Haidar 
Ah or the Marathas. He .set himself to 
the mighty task and formed a new adminis- 
tration in Bengal but earned for him.self, as 
he said, “a world of enemies.” 

Revenue Reform : a. Clive’s .■scheme of 
Double Government was abolished alto- 
gether. Officials wlio had failed in their 
duty were dismissed. British officials were 
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appointed as Collectors and Divisional Com- 
nu'ssioners instead of Indians. A Board of 
Revenue was formed and was the foundation 
of the administrative system of to-day. 
B. The land was reassessed and rented out 
on a farming lease for five 3 /ears. Tlie lease 
was auctioned, c. Many harsh taxes were 
removed and monopolies that crippled the 
growth of trade were abolished. 

Judicial Reforms : a. British Collectors 
were made presidents of the civil and crimi- 
nal courts in their districts. Judicial 
powers hitherto exercised by Indians were 
thus curtailed, b. Criminal and civil 
courts of Appeal were established at Cal- 
cutta. The Governor presided over the civil 
and an Indian over the criminal. In both 
Courts, skilled Hindu and Mohamedan lawyers 
helped the Judges, c. A simple code of 
Hindu and Mohamedan larv rvas drawn up. 
I). Dacoity and robbery and the kidnapping 
of children were sternl}’’ suppressed. This 
brought order and peace to the terrorised 
country-side. 

A clan of Afghans, called the Rohillas'^ 
had ruled for 35 years over a tract of coimtry 
north of the Ganges. It was known as 
Rohilkhand and was rich and thus frequently 
raided by the Marathas. These were pre- 
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paring a fresh raid. Tiie Rohillas promised 
the Nawab of Oudb, dO lakhs, if he would 
aid them. The Nawab as.sisted the Rohillas 
and beat the Hlarathas off in 1773. The 
Rohillas failed to pay the 40 lakhs. 

The Nawab of Oudh now appealed to 
Hastings to abide by the treaty of Benares 
and send him help to subdue the RohiUae. 

The treaty of Benares had been drawn up 1772. 
when Shah Alum II had left British protection 
for that of Mahadaji Scindia, the Maratha 
chief ; by the treaty, the British bad sold 
Korah and Allahabad for 50 lakhs to the 
Nawab of Oudh, and it had been agreed that 
for the sum of 40 lakhs, Hastings should 
send a British force to help the Nawab 
against the Rohillas whenever asked to do so. 

The appeal came sooner than Hastings 
had expected but, fearing lest the Rohillas 
should league with the Marathas, he sent a 
force under Colonel Champion the aid 
of the Nawab. The Rohillas \vere defeated 
at Miran Kati-a and their leader Hafiz 
Rehmat Khan was killed. 

All Rohilkhand was annexed, except the 
sjnall state of Rampur wliich still retains its 
independence. By this annexation not only 
Oudh but Bengal was better protected 
against Maratha raiding. 
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Sliare-holdei’s ia llio Company cLinionred 
for liigher profits ; tlie}’- wi’ongly tliougfit tlie 
Company owned vuilimited wealth. But all 
profits w'ere consumed in the expense of 
organising and administering so large a 
tract of territory as the Company possessed. 

In 1773 the Company, well-nigh bankrupt, 
asked Lord North's ministry for a loan of a 
million pounds. This demand revealed the 
need of method in the legislation of Bengal. 

■4'7'TO 

The loan was granted but it brought the ' 
Company under the control of Parliament. 

The Regulating Act W’as passed. It.s aim 
was to bring under rule the affairs of the 
Company. It has since formed the basis 
of British administration in India. By the 
Regulating Act ; a. The GovernoJ' of Ben- 
gal W'as made the Governor-General of all 
the Company’s possessions in India. In 
matters of great moment, the Governors of 
Madras and of Bombay had to obtain his 
sanction, m A Council of -1 members was 
to govern with him. c. Both the Governor 
and the Council rvere to be bound by 
the votes of tlie majority of those 
members present at a sitting, d. A sup- 
reme court of Justice was established at 
Calcutta and the Chief Justice was appointed 
directly from England.' Its jurisdiction was 
over all British subjects under the protcc- 
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tion of the Company in Tndia. The defects 
of the Act were ; a. : The third Provision 
made it possible for the Governor-General to 
be ' checked whenever three of his Council 
chose to combine against him. This really 
occurred ; three, of the councillors were bitter . 
personal enemies of Hastings, n. The 
fourth provision was obscurely worded and 
led to much i;onfiision and made the mistake 
of applying English Law fully to Indian 
conditions. 

EVENTS. At the first sitting of the Governor-General 1773 - 
... 1784 

in Council, friction arose. Three out of the 

AS GOVERNOR fouv lueuihers were bent on driving Hastings ■ 

GENERAL. office. They were rooted enemies. of 

his and, when the investigation of civil 

a, buses began, they attacked Ilnstiiigs with 

personal chargc.s. Despite the groat bitter- 

nes.s that set in. Hasfing.s carried out hi.s 

duty. But he was much hindered. The 

disunion became known to Nunkiimar, a 

wealthy Brahmin, who hated Hastings. 

He accused the latter ofbribeiy. Hastings 

NUNKUMAR. was acquitted and in turn chai'gedHnnknrnar 

with conspiracy. Nunkiimar u as acquitted. 

But at this juncture, Alorhan Pa.rshad, a 

solicitor, on behalf of an Indian client^ 

charged Nimkumar with forgery. The 

charge had been framed Irefore Nunkxmiar’s 
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quarrel with Hastings, The latter had 
nothing to do with the present charge, 
Nnnkumar was tried in the Supreme Court 
before Sir Elijah Impey and two other Judges 
and a Jury. The Jury found him guilty 
and he was hanged. The Eecords show that 1775. 
the trial was fair. None of the Council 
strove to save Nunkumar which would have 
been done if Hastings had been at the bottom 
'of this charge. It is false to as.sert that 
Nunkumar’a death was a judicial murder. 


1ST MARAtHA 

WAR 

PAGE 

2NP MYSORE 

WAR 

PAGE 


From 1778-1782 pves.sing financial and 
political difficulties troubled Hastings. In 
1778 Franco joined America in the War 
against England. Preparations for a pos.si. 
ble French invasion had to he made and cost 
heavily. Both Haidar Ali of Mysore and 
th(! Maratha-s intrigued nith the French. 
For this and other causes War l)roke out 
against them. But the Compiany’s finances 
were very low and forced Ha.sting.s into two 
disagreeable incidents. 


cHAiT SINGH. A. The affair with Chait Singh : the 
Raja of Benare.s, though illegitimate, had 
' been raised to his position by Hastings. 


Asaf-ud-daulah, his predecessor, had 
agreed b)’' the treaty of Benare.s to pay the 
Company 22|- lakhs annually for the protec- 
tion of his State. Hastings now demanded 
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5 lakhs more and a 1000 horse to defend 
Bihar. Chait. ftinoh had the, men and rho 
money but refused both. Hastinfj.s needed 
both and, as it wa.s the. recognised usage for 
a vassal State to .support the ruling poner 
ill times of stres.s, the refusal looked like 
rebellion. Ha istings angrily went to Benares 
with a small escort and arrested Chait Singh. 

But hi.s people rose, cut the e.scort to pieces 
and made. Hastings flee for his life to the fort 
of Chunar. Colonel Popham came to his 
rescue and occupied Benares. Chait Singh 
fled to the Marathas ; his successor was ap- 1781. 
pointed ; the revenue to he paid is as increased 
to 50 lakhs a year and the State’s coin-mak- 
ing, with its civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
wa.s taken over by the Company. 

n. The afiair with the Begums of Oiidli; 

BEGUMS OF In 177-1 on the death of Shuja-ud-daidah. 

Asaf, Ids son. agreed to pay 23-1- lakhs for 
the ,su]Ji)oit of a British force in Oudh and 
to give the Begums i. h. the mother and 
widow' of Shuja, two erores of rupees. The 
Begums had to pay 30 lakhs to the Company 
for this protection of their property. But 
Asaf w as not able to fulfil his contract. He 
said he could do ,so if he got hack the two 
crore.s given to the Begums. Hastings had 
been forced by the Council to bind Asaf to 



the contract : Ik- was aware, too. of the 
secret help in money w iiich the Begums had 
given Chnit Singli to aid in liis revolt ; he 
wanted money, as the Biructors oi the - 
Company pressed for the increase of finan- 
cial sources. Hastings decided on getting 
for Asaf what he could of the Begum’s 
treasure. The Begums were forced to yield 
76 lakhs. Coercion was employed but 
such as Indian opinion of the day considered 
mild. Neither the Be,gums nor their attend- 1781, 
ants \cere miishandled. The fact is recorded 
that, when Hastings on liis retnrn was im 
peached and this altair was brought np 
against his honour, the Begums, of their owfi 
accord, sent sincere testimony in his favour. 

PITT'S INDIA William Pitt, the Prime Minister, dis- nsi, 
approved of several features in tlie adminis- 
tration of India by the Company and drew 
up a Bill whicl: liecame law in India. Its 
main jjoints were : a. A Boaid of Control 
appointed by tlic Crown was to manage the 
political affairs of the Company in India. 

It was held responsible to Parliament. 

B. Under its control also came a Board of 
Directors who were to manage the commer- 
, cial affairs of the Company, c. AVithout 
the consent of the Board of Control, the 
Governor-General was not to interfere with 



the affairs of Indian States. No sclieiae of 
ronquest or exten.sioii of dominion was to 
be pnisued. d. The Governor-General in 
an emorgency could overrule the decision of 
his Council and act upon his own conviction. 
E. The Conimander-in-chief and two civil- 
ians we.’e added a? member.s of the Council. 

The ellects ot the Bill were : a. To bring 
tlie Cotnpanv still more under the, control of 
Parliament, n. The independent position 
of the Goverr.or over his Council remedied a 
serious defect of the Regulating Act. 
c. The jjoliev of non-intervention was 
emphasi.sed. 

Masting.s feeling tliat hi.s position was 
misunderstood both in England and nt 
India, I'esigned in 178,1. On his return, he 
was impeached over the Rohillas, Chait 
Singh and the Begums but was honourably 
acquitted and made a Marquess. His im- 
peachment had lasted for .seven years and 
Yv’as a gross injustice to a man, who, despite 
the gveate.st dillicultOs on all sides, had 
brought the British position in India safely 
througli one of the cri.ses in British history. 

LORD CORNWALLIS, 

Tjoi'd Cornwallis, who succeeded Warren 
Hastings, was the first Governor- General 
appointed by Parliament. He was a dis- 
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tinguished soldier tliougli compelled to sur. 
render York Town in the American War of 
Independence. But he had never been in 
India before. Yet he had greater advau' 
ta.gea to start with than Hastings bad. His 
social rank and his European reputation 
freed him from the petty jealoust’ that one 
sufl'ered from who, like Hastings, had jisen 
to iiigh office from lowlier beginnings. 
Moreover Pitt’s India Bill gave him in- 
dependent power over his Ckjuncil. He 
was trusted by the Ministry in England and 
this gave him authority in every department 
of tlm Incli.-ui administration. He wa^ 
Goveraor-Gencral over all three Prefiideiicies 
and was also Commander-in-chief. He had 
all the powers of genuine ruJership and was 
rather the proconsul of Parliament in India 
than the chief governor of a trading company. 
During his term of office, the political sky 
was one of cloudy stillness before the bunst 
of the French Revolutionaiy cyclone in 
Europe. Such a spell of quiet suited the 
carrying out of the ground-plan of reform 
laid, down by Hastings. Internal organisa- 
tion went on. Political insecurity within 
British territory yielded to a sense of stable 
rule. The British now ranked among the 
chief power.s of India but as yet made no 
assorfiou of dominance. 
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Neither in talent nnr in culture was he as 
brilliant anti refined as Hastings was. He 
had great strength of will, was leuless, up- 
right and high-minded and singularly free 
from greed of money, and bitterly opposed to 
bribery and jobbery of any kind. He was a 
hard-worker and, though jjublic-spirited, yet 
a somewhat obstinate ruler. By tempera- 
ment, he was more of a soldier than an 
admini.strator. 

Hispurposo Wi»s to go on with and improv e 
the many reforms begun by Hastings and to 
carry out the policy of non-intervention laid 
down by Pitt’s Bill, He had seen enough 
nf warfare to make him seek peace. Im- 
portant reforms were carried out. But in- 
stead of unbroken peace, he found war. 
Before he left India, lie crippled the po.wer 
of Tippu and extended the Madras Presi- 
dency by annexing half of that Sultan’s 
dominions. 

TIis rooted distru.st of Indian officiaWled 
him to exclude them from any icsjigrlsible 
position. // 

B.EFORJts : — A. The reforms the Re- 
venue Depai'tmeui' begun by Hastings were 
made more stable by the, cieation of the 
Indian Civil Service, Its officers were to 
receive fixed salaries and were not to accept 
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trade commissions or trade profits. Re- 
venue officers were not to meddle any longer 
with judicial matters. 

B. In the Judicial Department, lie ap- 
l^ointed a Judge of the eivdl court to each 
district. Over tliese were provincial courts 
in the principal towns ; and over these again 
were the two Supreme Court.s, civil and 
criminal, at Calcutta. He did away with 
many of the crude punishments inilicHd by 
the rude simplicity of tlie iMogul Law, 
Zemindars lost their power over the courts 
and over the Police, but could collect their 
own reveuiies. The Police were brouglit 
under .suitable control. 

c. He introduced the PeririiiieJit Ke^•elluc 
settlement. As India is mainly agricul- 
tural, the chief source of Revenue was and 
is the Laud Ta.v. From the earliest times, 
agents of the ruling power wore appointed 
to collect the revenue. Their office became 
hereditary but no fixed system of collecting 
revenue was ever Cully axlopted. When 
the Mogul Empire fell to pieces, the deseen- 
dauts of collectors of revenue set themselves 
up as Eajas and Zetriindars over the districts 
in which they had the hereditary right to 
collect revetme. AVarren Hastings did not 
acknowledge such claims but farmed the 
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C'ompan3"’K land out on lease to the highest 
biddei' for 5 years. Tliis system ]U'oved 
harmful ; for, ov. ing to the shortne.ss of the 
lease, no teinjioi’ary ouner improved the 
land he had bargained for ; if improved, he 
hod to pay a hijjher bid for it at the next 
auction, should he wish to keep the land- 
Thus the land for the want of a permanent 
owner suffered and the Revenue lessened. 

The Board of Directors disliked the farming 
out of land on lease introduced by AVarren. 
Hastings because it was an unstalde policy. 
They decided on restoring the older system 
ol granting the hands to the Zemindars. 
These l;ad in return to po.y a fi.ved revenue. 
The Director.'-' were not .seeking an increase in 
the annual revenue. Lord Coruyvallis, there- 
fore made no fre.«li survey of the hind but 
calculiitccl the ro\'eniie now to lie p'lid, by 
taking Ibe 'n'“r.age of the amount of revenue 
colh'cted in pieeeding ye.irs. .V fi.xed a verage 
wa.s found and thi.s aver;>ge wa.s to remain for 
ever as the permanent revenue to be paid 
in. His , -scheme is known a.s the Permanent 
Revenue Settlement. 

Lord Cornwallis, relying on his EngHsh 
experience, firmly believed that this scheme 
would he]]) to form an ideal clas.s of land- 
lords eager to develop and enrich their States 
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and improve the lot of their (enanf^i. Eiii 
those, wlio did really "aiu, weie the Zemin- 
dar.s. Tliose who lo.st most, were, iirst, llie 
eultivatin" cla.ss of tenants who came nmie 
niider the control of the Zemindar, as no 
fixed rate of rent war-, settled on their behalf; 
secondly the. Government, whose financial 
loss has been enormous. 4t present, it is 
not less than 30 million rupees a year. In 
consequence, the rest of India is more 
heavily ta.xed. 

D. Lord Cornwallis was drawn into war 1790- 

1792 * 

with Tippu Sultan of Mr-sore because of the 
Sultan’s attack on Travnneore. Half (h 
the Sultan’s dominions were annexed. This 
was tlie second great step in the formation 
of the Madras Presidency. 

In 1793, whi^n the War of the French 
Revolution began, Lord Cornwalli.s ordered 
the disarming of the French settlements in 
the South and left from Madras for England 
and was made a Marquess. 

SIR JOHN SHORE. 

Sir John Shore, a high official in the 1793 - 
Company, as,sumed office. He attemjrted 
to carry out the non-intervention jjolicy to 
the letter. When this became hnorvn, 

Nana Farnavis, at the head of the Maratha 
chiefs, took the Nizam of Haidarabad to 
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task for not having paid ohauth for years. 
The Nizam, though an all}'’ of the British, 
appealed to Sir John in vain. Sii' John did 
not want to protect the Nizam at the risk of 
offending tlie M.arathas who might pay him 
back by a league with Tippn. His caution 
proved to be mist.aken. The Nizam was 
badly defeated at Karda. or Kurdla, lost half 
of his dominions and was fined n. ciore of 
rupees. Thi.s set the Nizam against the 
British, emboldened the Marathas, and en- 
coura.gfd Tippii of Mysore to plan hi.s last 
attempt to expel the British out of India 
altogether. 

But Sir John had learned a lesson. So, 
when, in 1797, Asaf-nd-daulah, Nawab of 
Oudb, died, and Vazir, Ali an impostor 
seized the throne, and Saadat Ali the 
Nawab’s brother appealed to Sir John, Sir 
John intervened, and placed Saadat Ali on 
the throne and in return received .Allahabad, 
an important strategic centre, and 26 lakhs 
yearly towards the u]i-keep of a protecting 
force in Oudh. 

Then Sir John retired and died known as 
Baron Teignmouth. 


1795. 






^l)c Jlcctuisifion e.^panbs. 

THE MARQUESS OF WELLESLEY- 

Under the Marquess of "Wellesley, there 
was a great and rapid extension in the 
British occupation of India. His policy 
brought that about. 

Perhaps there never was a Governor- 
Generalbetter informed about Indian govern- 
ment than tJte Marquess of "Wellesley. For 
many years he had been a member of the 
Board of Control. He was a man of vast 
learning, yrho.se view.s were broad but im- 
periali.stic. Hi.s firm grasp of Indian poli- 
tics made him self-reliant, even intoleiant. 
He had little respect for the Board of Control. 
His foresight ne'''^er misled him. fn his 
choice of officers, both military and civil, he 
proved wise ; he trusted them without re- 
serve. He possessed sterling integrity of 
character, a firm will, a generous and cultured 
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nature. His gifts made him mure of a 
statesman than an admiui.strator. By reason 
of his rank, his t'air.ily jjosition and political 
experience in Europe, he was better able 
than Hastings to deal with the greater and 
more subtle aspects of policy. 

When he assumed office, peril faced the 
Company. Sir John Shore’s policy had bred 
strife. Tippu of Mysore bad ripened his 
hostile designs and was supported by Erench 
influence. It was the same wdth the Mara- 
thas. The Nizam had grown into a sullen 
foe. The Carnatic was in comidete di.s- 
order. Under itanjit Singh, the Sikhs had 
become a nation of warriors and were not 
over friendly. Zaman Shah, the Afghan 
ruler of the Punjafj, was in league with 
Tippu. 

The Nisam, ■ Ti]J2>u and the Marathas 
sought French helj) in orJer to drive the 
British out of India. Though they knew 
too little of European geography, of its 
history, and of its actual politics to reali.se 
what the French could do for them, danger 
lay in this that their attitude was fostered 
chiefly by Napoleon, who openly ambitioned 
the overthrow of the British in India.. The 
War of the French Revolution wuas raging. 
India had been drawm into European jjoli- 
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tics. Her destiny lay either under French 
Rule or that of tlie British. Wellesley was 
fitted, a« few could have been, tu uieet the 
situation. Hi.s training enabled him to 
gras^J the relatinn.ship between Indian poli- 
tics and the issues of the French War of 
Revolution. It led him to adopt a policy 
ba.sed not sonuich ujion the situation in the 
country as upon the destruction of French 
designs on India. 

His policy had a twofold purpose. It 
aimed first at making the British power so 
supreme by a sy.stem of political alliance 
and annexation that, secondly, Napoleon’s 
ambition to overthrow the British in India 
shoidd be impossible. Tlie first aim was a 
means to the second. The second tvas what 
he determined on securing. 

Hi.s system of |)olitical alliance is known as 
the Subsidiainn It lay in thi.s. A State 
wdiether willing or not. was a.'^ked if it would 
accept Bnti.sh alliance, subsidise a British 
force for its protection w'ithiii it.s own boun- 
daries, and accept a Resident at its court 
to control its policy. This meant subser- 
vience to the British and, hence, the actual 
loss of it:, political independence though 
seemingly free. 



His policy of anneTcatioo T\-a.s applied to 
those States ■ftdiifh were snfferirig imder 
misguVemnient. Xo man was Tiiore firmly 
convinced than 'Wellesley that India wonld 
prosper best i£ nnder British ntle. Whatever 
may be tbonrrht of this view, the fact is that 
previous to the British, India thrived most 
whenever under a single central power. 

In carrying out his policy, Wellesley was 
fortunate in having excellent officers to help 
in doing so. His two brothers were in the 
South : Arthur, afterw'ards the Duke of 
Wellington, and Henry Lord Cowley, who. 
later on, held high jtolitical office in Eiiro])p. 
Among other distinguished officers wore 
Elphinstone and Malcolm. 

His policy of subsidiary alliance was 
first applied to the Hizom, then to Tippu of 
Mysore, and was followed by the anue.vation 
of Taniore, the Ceded Districts, the Carnatic, 
Snra,t and a large ]a>rtion of Oudh ; finally 
it was applied to the Peshwa of Poona, the 
Bajputs and the Caekw'ar of Baroda. The 
result was that the British power was domi- 
nant in India. But his policy w'as by no 
means approved of by the Board of Control 
or by all of those who served under him in 
India. His brother Arthur, it is said, pre- 
vented the entire annexation of .Haidarabad 
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and Mysoro. Wellesley’s o^s^n attempt to 
make his policy agree with Pitt’.. India Pill 
was unsatisfactory. Tie was recalled to 
prevent any further application of liis polic 3 \ 

Subtidi.ary Alliances were made in tlie 
following cases : 

A. Thk Nizam AVellesley resolved to 
break the force of the French in the South 
M'here it M'as most influential. lie began 
with the Nizam. The latter, had been 
estranged by Shore’s failure to help him 
against the Marathas and had reorganised 
his army under the guidance of Raymond, 
a French officer. Raymond died at this 
critical moment. Through skilful diplomacy 
and shrewd military display, the Nizam’s 
army of 14,000 men with its train of artillery 1798. 
was, in a few hours and M'ithout the loss of 
life, disarmed and disbanded by Malcolm. 

The Nizam accepted a subsidiary alliance 
and was made dependent on the Company. 

B. 'Tippu Of Mysoke ; — Tippu was called 
on to e.xplain his dcaling.s with the French. 

His reply was evasive and scornful. War 
was declared and carried on with lightning 1799 . 
rapidity. Most of the Mysore tei'j'itory was 
annexed. The Hindu Wodeyar Dynasty 
was restored and the State beca me subsidiary 

to the Company. 
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c. Ill 1799, ’\laratlia chiefs such as thx 
Peshwa, Daulat Sciiidia, Jaswaut Rao Hoi 
kar, and the Raja of Kolhapur were politi- 
cally at strife. When Naiia Fariiavis died 
in 1800, matters grew worse and, in 1802, 
figliting began. Ja.swaiit Rao Holkar de- 
feated tile Peshwa at Poona. The latter 
asked for British jirotection and accepted 
Wellesley’s sub.sidiaiy alliance called tlie 
Treaty of Bassein. This treaty led Daulat 
Sciudia and the Raja ol Berar to declare war 
against Wellesley. They were defeated aud 
accepted the, subsidiary alliance of Surji- 
Anjungaon and of Deogaon. 

D. The Rajputs impressed by AVellesley’s 
victory and fearing Maratha aggression 
accepted a subsidiary alliance and ceded 
parts of their territory in return for jirotec- 
tion. 

E. The Gaekwar of Baroda also accepted 
a sub.sidiary alliance and ceded certain 
districts in his territory for the maintenance 
of a protecting British force. 

Annexations resulted in the following 
instances : 

A, Tanjore, a Maratha State founded in 
1640 by Shahji Bhonsle, had fallen into 
disorder. On the death of its Raja, dispute 
arose as to the succession. Wellesley per- 
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siiaded the rightful heir to resign and receive 
a pension and to hand over the State to the 
Company. 

B. Surat : — The district of Surat had 
long been controlled by the British and the 
Nawab. ^^hen the Nawab died in 1799, 
it was annexed. 

c. The Ceded Districts : — The dis- 
tricts of Bellary. Cuddapah, Anantapur, and 
Kurnool. given to the Nizam in 1792 for his 
aid in the 3rd Mysore War, were now ceded 1800. 
by him to support a British subsidiary 
force. 

D. The Carnatic : — Mohamed .A.li, the 
aged Nawab of the Carnatic, died in 1795. 

The system of double government had spread 
misery throughout his territoiy. Uindat-ul- 
Umra, his successor, had intrigued secj'etly 
with Tippu. AVelle.sley deposed 'him, ap- 18OI. 
pointed a grandson of Moliamed All as a 
nominal .succe.s.sor and took over the adminis- 
tration of the Carnatic. 

E. OrjDH ; — In the north, the annexation 
of half the province of Oudh followed next. 

It was feared that Zaman Shah, the Afghan 
ruler of the runjab, might raid Oudh. 
Saadat Ali, the Nawab of Oudh, had no 
suitable army at his command. He was 
called upon to reform his army and to im- 
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yiL'ove the goveminent of his in-ovince. The 
NaAvab tried to evade compulsion. 'Wel- 
lesley, by the Treaty of Lucknow', annexed 
half his territory, including Goi'akpur and 
Rohilkhand and the territory between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. 

Reforms under AYellesley, chiefly lay in 
re-organising the administration of those 
states ivhich had been annexed. In spite 
of his costly wars, Wellesley brought finance 
into order, and bettered the public credit. 
He founded a college at FortAA'illiam for the 
training of young Civil Servants and built 
the Government House at Calcutta. 

The seven years of his Governcu’-General- 
.ship from the most important .and critical 
period in the building up of British dominion 
in India on the ba.sis laid by CliA^e and AVarren 
Hastings. He had set out for India in the 
darke.st hour of the intense .struggle betw'een 
the British and the French in the War of 
Revolution. On his reaching India, the 
Government .stood halting betAveea a policy 
of non-intervention in Indian quarrels lead- 
ing to isolation within British borders and 
a policy of going forward to meet and disarm 
fivals before tlieir strength could destroy 
British security. AA'ellesley thought it idle 
to rely on the strength of treaties vyith 
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Tippn, tlie Marathas and the Nizam. TTe 
adopted the of going forward and 

defeating opposition before French intrigue 
could grow more dangerous. In thi.s he 
succeeded. In the north lie extended British 
territoiy from Bengal to the upper course 
of the Jumna ; in the south-ea.st, by securing 
Cuttack he linked up Bengal with the iMadras 
Pre.sidency ; in the we.st, the conce.ssion of 
territory, he obtained, nearly comYjleted. the 
command of the whole coast-hne. Within 
the next forty j^ar-s, his successors in office 
completed what he had planned of dominion 
In India. 




OEE^FTE^ XVII. 

wiff) ^{;Ti3sore. 

Id the, middle ages, Mysore was the Hoy- 
sala Kingdom, a part of tlie Yijayanagar 
Knipire, hut \vhen in 1505, tin’s Empire broke 
up, it passed under the rule of the Hindu 
Wodeyar Djuiasfy. This Dynasty lost its 
vigour towards the middle of the 18th 
century. Its weakness gave the throne to 
Haidar Ali. 

HAIDAR ALI- 

Haidar Ali was a Moharaedan jrrince and 
an officer of the Mysore Government. His 
small army was better equipped than any 
the Raja had. He won the influence of 
Nanjaraj, the chief minister, and was appoint- 
ed commander of Dindignl. Later on he 
received the jagir of Bangalore and became 
commander -in-cbiel. Tn 1761 more than 
half of Mysore came under h's direct control. 
An effort to break his power failed. He 
captured Bednore, then a rich town, and. 
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when the Itaja died, plundered the capital 
and finally usuiped the throne. 

Tiib First Mysore AVar. 1767- 

1769. 

Haidar encroached upon the neigh bourmg 
districts of the Nizam and of the Marathas. 

The Bi’itish found he was ijitriguing with the 
French. So the British, the Nizam and the 
i\Iarathas combined agaimst him. 

Haidar bought off the Marathas. liribcd 
the Nizam and thus isolated the British. He 
attacked Colonel Smith at Changaina but 
was repulsed and defeated at Trincomalee. 

The Nizam, fearing the British, deserted 
Haidar and surrendered the Northern Circars. 1768. 
Haidar again attacked Colonel Smith at 
Ambur but had to retire. Receiving help 
from Bombay, Colonel Smith seized Manga- 
lore and Onore. One defeat after the 
other cost Haidar half of his posses, sions ; 
but he rallied and defeated the British at 
Bangalore, recovered his lost territory and 
surrounded Madras. The Council at hladras 
wa.? panic-, stricken and proposed the treaty 
of Madras. Both parties re, stored their 1769 . 
conquests and agreed to assi,st each other- 
in defensive wans. In this treaty the Mara- 
thas were also included as allies of Mysore 
and the Briti.sh. The treaty proved to be 
a silly agreement. 



Thu SEfiOND JIysoue War. 

Within a year of llie signing of the treaty 
of Madias. Haidar and the Marathas fell out 
witli each other. In 1769, Madhavrao I led 
a Maratha expedition against Haidar Ali, 
forced him to yield territory and to pay 32 
lakhs. Haidar delayed payment but met 
with defeat at Clierkiili and was besieged in 
Seringapatani. 

By the Treaty of Madras, in 1769, the Bri- 
tish had promised to help him in a defensive 
war. Haidar asked for help but was refused as 
the Marathas also claimed British help and 
were equally keen on proving Haidar was 
the aggressor. He had to surrender his 
northern posscs.sions to the Marathas, pay 
them n heavy iiideniiiity. and send them an 
annual tribute. He' burned to take his 
revenge on the Britisli. 

His o])])or( uiiilv came In 1778, France 
sided itli America agaiiisi England. Has- 
tings, acting umler orders from England and 
against the advice of the Madias Council, 
look the French port of Mahe on tlie Malabar 
Coast. It was a useful port to Haidar, for. 
through it, he received French supplies. He 
joined iu a coalition with the Nizam and the 
Marathas to drive the British ont. 
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Haidar Ali swept down upon the Carnatic 1780. 
plain tlirongh the i)ass of Cliandgama and 
took Conjeeverain. llis son Tip])ii cut to 
pieces a Britiali force under Colonel Baillie 
at Pollilore. Haidar captured Vellore. 

Hastings, who had not sufficiently be- 
lieved the Madras Council in it.s warning 
about Haidar, had now to save the Carnatic. 

He pacified the Nizam ])y restoring Guntur 
and bribed the Baja of Berar to allow troops 
to pass through his territory and despatched a 
force by sea under Sir Eyre Coote and another 
by land under Colonel Pearse, to the South. 

Sir Eyre Coote overcame Haidar at Porto nsi. 
Novo. Colonel Pearse defeated him at 
Pollilore, Sholingar and Tellicherrv, 

A French sea-force under Admiral de 
SufEren now came to Haidar’s help but with 
it he was badly defeated at Arni. Haidar 
died that year. 1782. 

It mu.st be borne in mind that the 2nd 
Mysore War coincided with the Isf Maratha 
War. The latter ended before Haidar’s 
death and, by the treaty of Salbai, the Mara- 
thas not only withdrew from the side of 
Haidar, but agreed to force him to restore 
his conquests to the British and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. This left Tippu, the son of 
Haidar, the choice either to make peace or 
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to fight on alone. He fought on alone and 
won the battle.s of Bednore and Llangalore. 

I'he British seized Dindigul, Palgliat and 
Coimbatore. Sir Coote died at this 
juncture and Colonel Eullerton took over 
charge and was on his way to attack Tippu 
at Seringa jjatani, when Lord Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras, against the wish of 
Hastings, proposed peace to Tij^pu. 

The TiiEAXV of M.vxuaj-ube ; — B)' this 
treaty, all the conquests made by either party 
during the war were mutually restored and 
all prisoners were to be freed. 

TIPPU. 

The war had ended in dishonour to the 
British. Tippu did not free all his captives 
and grew more insolent. He continued to 
intrigue with theFrench against the British. 
For this ]nuq)o.se, he sent an embassy to 
the court of Louis XVI in Paris at a moment 
when the political relationship between France 
and England was strained. He also asked 
the Sultan of Turkey for aid. In India, 
however, his arrogance made enemies all 
round. 

The grow’th of Tippu’s ambition alarmed 
the Nizam and tlie Marathas and, acting 
under the advice of Nana Farnavis, they 
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conibiued to despoil Tippu of liis power; 1787. 
they forced him to yield a district and pay 
45 lakhs of rupees. On reaching India, 

Lord Cornwallis: was asked by the Nizam for 
protection against Tippu. Ili.s guarded re- 
ply lU'oniised lielj) against a foe who was not 
an ally. On hearing of this, Tippu grew 
more defiant, for he was not an ally of the 
British. 

The Third Mysore War. 1790- 

1792. 

Without great cause, Tippu attacked the 
Raja of Travaiicore who was an ally of the 
British. The Nizam and the Marathas, who 
feared Tippu, combined with the British on 
condition that Tippu’s conejuered territory 
should be erjualiy shared. 

General Medows took Dindigul. A force 1791 . 
from Bombay took Malabar. Lord Cornwal- 
lis captured Bangalore and defeated Tippu 
at Arikera nine miles from Seringapatam, 
the capital. But this gain was of no avail 
as supplies failed. Cornwallis and ho had to 
retire to Bangalore. When ready again, he 
attacked Seringapatam. Tippu made peace. 

The Treaty of Seringapatam : — Tippu 1792. 
had to cede half of his dominions, pay 30 
million rupees and give his two sons up as 
hostages. In dividing his tenltory, the 
British got Malabar, Baramahal, Tellicherry, 
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Dindigul and Coorg; tlie Nizam obtained 
Cuddta]oali and recovered nil lii.s former 
possessions nortli of tlie Tmigabliadra ; tlie 
Marathas received that sect ion which brought 
their southern frontier down to the same 
river. Neither the Nizam nor the Marathas 
tliad, however, rendered nmch active a.ssi.st- 
ance. 

This Treaty marked the second stage in 
the formation of the Madras Presidency. 

The Fourth Mysore AV.a.e. 1798 

1799 

Tippii tliirsted for revenge. He made up 
his mind to drive the British out of India 
and took to plotting. Zaman Shah, the 
Afghan ruler of the Punjab, received an 
embas.sy from him a.sking for aid, The 
French Governor of Mauritius formed an 
offensive and defensive alliance with him. 
French officer.s arrived to train his array. 
Napoleon treated him as a citizen of the new 
Republic, and wrote saying that, as he was 
in Egypt, he would soon invade India and 
expel the British. 

As the Bj'itish and the French were at 
war in Europe, AVellesIey, with the approval 
of the Board of Control, called on Tippu to 
discontinue hi.s alliance with the French and 
to entei' into subsidiary alliance. Tippu 
refused. The Nizam helped the British, 
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Tlie War ended quickly. General Harris 
set out from Jladia.s and General Stuart 
from Malabar. Tijipn was defeated at 1799. 
Seda.sir by Stuart and o.t Malavelli by Harris. 
During the siege of Seiingapatam, Tippu 
fell fighting. 

Tippii’s two sons were pensioned and sent 
to Vellore. The ancient Wodeyar Dynasty 
was restored under the control of a Resi- 
dent. The British received C'anara, Coim- 
batore, and the W 3 -naad. The Nizam re- 
ceived a large tract of territory afterwards 
Ifnown as the Ceded Districts. The Madras 
Presidency was now completed . 

After the Fourth Mysore War, the adminis- 
tration of the State wa.s left to Purnia, an 
able Brahmin minister, till the Prince of 
Wodeyar should come of age. The Raja 
assumed control of the State in 1811 but 
was so incafiablc of his trust that in 1831 
Lord Bentinck placed tlie State under Briti.sh I®'*'- 
administration. Tliis lasted for 50 I'ears. 

Lord Ripon re.stored the Wodeyar family to 
powei'. Since then the State has prospered 
excellently. 

Haidar Ali and Tippu. 

Haidar Ali was a fierce, bold adventurer, 
whose rugged gifts raised him easil}^ above 
his rivals and won great power for him amid 
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the turmoil in India during the 18th century 
lie could neither road nor \Yrite but spoke 
five Indian languages fluently. Ilis memory 
was o:>;traordinary. hew equalled him in 
comjrlicated aritlimetieal calculations. He 
was a very sbrewd and accurate judge of 
character. In ruling his State, he was 
methodical and swift in despatch of business 
and supervised in detail eveiy act of govern- 
ment. But he believed in terrorism and 
even flogged high officials and his own son 
in public. 

With no principles in religion or in politics, 
he lived and fought for his ambition with 
open selfishness. The close of his life was 
overcast with sadness. He foresaw he had 
failed against the British and bitterly re- 
sented bis desertion in the hour of need by 
tlio Nizam and the Marathas. Fi'ench aid 
liad come loo lale. Not long before bi.s 
death lie said ; “1 have committed a great 
error. Between me and the Englisii, Iherc 
were gronnds foi' dis.sa) isfaction but not for 
war. I nugld. Iiave made fliem my friend.s. 
I conld have mined lliem by land bnf I 
could never liave dried up the sea.” 

Tippn, tbongb cleverer than Haidar, was 
far inferior in character. He was extremely 
vain and wanted everything of importance 



to originate through him. His whims and 
fancies made it diflicult to deal with him. 
He was well educated for his time and spoke 
Persian, Urdu and Kanarese fluently and 
possessed a valuable library. He wrote 
instructions on all civil and military topics, 
devised a new Calendar and a ne'.t^ scale of 
weights and a fajitastic coinage. '1 'hough 
very cruel to enemies and prisoners, he was 
not too harsh with his own people. He was 
a staunch Mohamedan and, though personally 
brave, was not so good a general as Haidar. 
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LORD CORNWALLIS 

Lord Cornwailis again came ont as Gover- 
nor-General. He was quite an old man. 
The burden of office was beyond his strength. 
Yet, with characteristic energy, he began to 
reverse Wellesley’s policy. But he died 
within a few months. 

SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior member of 
Governor-General’s Council, succeeded Lord 
Cornwallis. Though capable enough to fill 
an inferior office, he did not suit his high 
position. His views were narrow. Nor was 
he at all liked. He carried out a non-inter- 
vention policy. He promised the Marathas 
not to support the Rajputs if the latter were 
attacked. This promise betrayed a staunch 
ally. General Lake protested in vain against 
it and resigned. 


1805. 


1805- 

1807. 
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VELLORE 

MUTINY. 


Sir John Craddock, the commander-in- 
chief, with the consent of Lord William Ben- 
tinck the Governor of Madras, introduced 
several changes in the array regulations. 
On parade sepoys were not to wear earing.s or 
caste-niaiks ; they had to shave their chins 
and trim their beards after a certain model ; 
no turbans were to be woim but a head-dress 
something like a hat. At Vellore, a rumour 
spread that .sepoys would cooii be forced to 
become Chri.stians. Most of the sepoy, s be- 
longed to Myisore. The members of Tippu’s 
family fomented the di.scontent. Mutiny 
broke out and several British officers and 
soldiers were killed. It was soon quelled. 
The ring-leaders were exeeuted ; the members 
of Tippu’s family were sent to Calcutta and 
the regulations Avere withdraAvn. 

When Lord Minto became Governor- 
General, Sir George BarloAV again became a 
member of the Bengal Council but was soon 
after appointed Governor of Madras. 

LORD MINTO’ 

Lord Minto, President of the Board of 
Control, accepted the Governor-Generalsliip 
reluctantly. He had had much Parliamen- 
tary experience and Avas Avell acquainted A\ ith 
Indian affairs. He followed a middle Avay 
betAveen interference and non-iiitorferencc 


1806. 


1807- 

1813. 
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Indian. 


in dealing with Indian States. But the 
result of his rule in India finallv comdnced 
the Board of Control tliat the policy of non- 
intervention could not always be adhered to. • 

His firm attitude towards Kanjit Singh 
carried the British frontier up to the Sutlej 
and secured peace there for 30 years. 

In foreign policy he wa.s most successful. 

His terra of oifico coincided with the critical 
years of the Peninsula 'War and of Kapoleon’s 
invasion of R’i.ssia. Every triumph of 
Napoleon in Europe was accompanied by 
loss to France in Asia. Mauritius and the 
Bourbon Isles, the Irdes of France and the 
Moluccas were seized by British expeditions 
under Lord Minto’s guidance. East of the 
Capo of Good Hope, the British had no rival 1811, 
left. But Napoleon did his best to combine 
Asiatic nations against the British. The 
Dutch were on hi.s side but had little power. 

Lord Minto sent political missions into 
Persia and Afghanistan to counteract French jgos. 
influence at work there. Though little fruit 
resulted from these missions, his over-sea 
conquests broke French political power in 
the East. 

A. BuNDELKHyND I — Anarchy prevailed 

there. Robber chiefs, such as Amir Khan 1808- 

1812 

the Pathan, raided the province. They 
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VELLORE 

MUTINY. 


Sir Joliii Craddock, the commander-in- 
chief, Tvitii the consent of Lord William Bou- 
tinck the Governor of Madras, introduced 
several changes in the army regulations. 
On parade sepoys were not to wear earings or 
caste-marks ; they had to shave their chins 
and trim their beards after a certain model ; 
no turbans were to be worn but a head-dress 
something like a hat. At Vellore, a rumour 
.s^n'ead that sepoys would soon be forced to 
become Christians. Most of the sepoys be- 
longed to Mysore. The members of Tippu’s 
family fomented the discontent. Mutiny 
broke out and several British officers and 
soldiers were Idlled. It was soon quelled. 
The ring-leaders were executed ; the members 
of Tippuks family were .sent to Calcutta and 
the regulations were withdrawn. 

W’hen Lord Minto became Governor- 
General, Sir George Barlow again became a 
member of the Bengal Council but was soon 
after appointed Governor of Madras. 

LORD MINTO 

Lord Minto, President of the Board of 
Control, accepted the Governor-Generalship 
reluctantly. He had had much Parliamen- 
tary experience and was well acquainted with 
Indian affains. He followed a middle way 
between interference and non-interference 
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in dealing with Indian States. But the 
result of his rule in India finallv convinced 
the Board of Control that the policy of non- 
intervention could not always be adhered to. • 

His firm attitude towards Kanjit Singh 
carried the British frontier up to the Sutlej 
and secured peace there for SO years. 

In foreign policy he was rao.st successful. 

His terra of oirice coincided with the critical 
years of the Peninsula War and of Kapoleon’s 
invasion of Russia. Every triumph of 
Napoleon in Europe was accompanied by 
loss to France in .\sin.. Mauritius and the 
Bourbon Isles, the Isles of France and the 
Moluccas were .seized by British e.vpcditions 
under Lord Minto’s guidance. Ea.st of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the British had no rival 1811 . 
loft. But Napoleon did Ids best to combine 
Asiatic nations against the British. The 
Dutch were on hi.s side but had lii tie power. 

Lord Minio sent pnlitierd missions into 
Persia and xifghani'dnu to counteract French ^gog, 
influence at work there, d'hougli little fruit 
resulted from thc.se missions, Ids over-sea 
conquests broke French political power in 
the East. 


EVENTS. 

INDIAN. 


A. Bundet.kh-vnd : —Anarchy prevailed 

there.. Robber chiefs, such as Amir Khan 1808 - 

1 1812 

the Pathan, raided the province. They 
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threateiiPfl adjoining British terVitorv, After 
four years of struggle, order was restored by 
the capture of the Ivaiingar fortress. 

B. Deabt'ng with ire Sikhs ; — Be- 1809. 
tween the Sutlej and the Jumna lay Sar- 
hind, a province occupied by Sikh 
chieftain.s. They cjuarrelled amongst 
thennselves and the Chief of Jind asked 
Ran jit Singh for aid. The latter, who was 
the most jiowerful of the Sikh.s and ruler of 
the Punjab, gave that aid and occupied 
Ludhiana and claimed rulership over Sarhiud. 

The chiefs fearing him asked help of the 
British. A mission under Mr. Metcalfe was 
sent. Ranjit Singh agreed to retire. Sar- 
hind came under British protection and a 
British force was stationed at Ludhiana. 
British influence thus extended from the 
Jumna a.s far as the Sutlej. T]ii.s agreement 
is knov.ur as the treaty cf Amritsar. 

c. Travaxcoee : The Raja declared him- 
self unable to pay for the British Subsidiary 
force in his territory. The Resident sus- 
pected Vein Tempi, the chief minister, of 
instigating the R.aja and had him removed. 

V’eln Tam pi rebelled and murdered those 
British vho fell into his bauds. The rebel- igia. 
lion was jmt down and the State ivas ruled by 
the British till 1813 Avhen it was returned 
to the Raja. 
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FOREIGN, 


THE NEW 
CHARTER 


A Enghii'l -nas at wai \Mtli ipoleou 
Loid Miiito seized Maui 'tins, tlie Bouibon 1813. 
Isles, and the Moluccas Tins heed the seas 
of Flench jiiuateeiiiig on Biitish coiuiueice. 

4t sea the Riitisli had no iival lett fio'n the 
Cape of Good Hope to Cape Horn 

n The Dutch sided with the French 
against the Biitish Ihc^ lost the Jaca and 
Spice Island Bouibon and the Dutch 
islands wcic lestoied iii 1815 

raihameiil Ihiew open Indian tiade to jgjg 
the whole nation but left the Biitish the 
inonopolj of tiade with China \11 Mission- 
diies weie tiee to entei the countiy 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 

Iiauris Kawclon Hastings, Baion Eawdon 1813- 
m the peeiage of Great Biitam and Earl of 
Moira m the peerage of Ireland, belonged to 
two of the most ancient noble families of 
Gieat Britain Dining his eaily life he 
seived in the Vmciicair Vi a^ of Independence 
but, aftei that, he giew e\tia\agaut and dis- 
sipated His close fiiencEhip with the 
Piince Regent, afterwards Geoige IV, did 
him no honour So, when at the age of 59 
he came to India, it was not probable he 
would do much He however, is one of 
the piominent Goveinoi-Geneials. He 
w Diked veiy haid at the head of the civil 
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and military administration, never went to 
tlie liills and was always at his desk at four 
in the morning. 

He found that the non-inteivention policy 
of Lord Cornwallis and that of Sir George 
Barlow had left sercn dillerent quarrels likely 
to demand the decision of arms. By 
following the policy of the Marquess of 
Wellesley, he firmly e.stablished British power 
as dominant in India. 

He saw the need of protecting the trade 
route between India and China and occupied 
Singapore in 1819. It was then a poor 
island inhabited by a handful of Malay fisher- 
men. Sirgaporc has proved to be an acqi- 
sition of utmost value to the Empire. 

Not only was he successful as a soldier 
but aLo as a ruler. To educate the people 
of India, he established schools and colleges, 
endear oured to have Enghsh taught and 
permitted the it.sue of the first vernacular 
newspapers. The financial position of the 
Company rvas improved. The Jumna Canal, 
first built by Feroze Shah in 135G w^as re- 
opened. 'Warfare, however, characterises 
his term of office. 

EVENTS A. Tee Nepalese War : — The Gurkhas, 
a Eajput race, had conquered the valley of 
Nepal in 1768 and having extended their 


1814 

1810 


CAUSES. 
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RESULT, 


sway from Bhutan to the Sutlej , forced the 
Nawab of Oudh to cede the district of Gorak- 
pur. This brouglit British territory into 
contact with theirs. The Gurkhas frequently 
raided British territory. They finally seized 
two large British districts north of Oudh 
and overran Butwal and Sheoraj. As they 
refused to yield these territories and wanted 
to extend their power down to the Ganges, 
war began. 

Hastings sent lour divisions by diflerent 
routes into Nepal. Had the Governor-Gener- 
al’s orders been obeyed, success rvould have 
followed more quickly. But three of the four 
generals v\ere self-willed, incapable leaders. 

The early operations met with dis- 
aster. General Ochterlony saved the situa- 
tion. He defeated the Nepalese at Malaon, I8it- 
Jutah, Kuniaoun and Jlahwanpur. Almora 
and the fortress of Hai iharpur were raptured. 
Kathmandu, the cajrital, was threatened. 

The Nepalese sued lor peace. 1816. 

Teeaty op Saoauli The Nepalese isie. 
ceded the territory bet'ween the Gogi-a and 
the Sutlej ; the Tarai ; the provinces of 
Gharwal and Kuniaoun and Debra Dun ; 
and agreed to receive a British Resident 
at Kathmandu. The pohtical advantages 
of the treaty were that all danger from the 
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N. E. I'Tontier was removed and a stannch. 
ally vas gained. Nej)al retained its inde- 
pendence. 

Note ; — The British Resident does not 
interfere vith the internal administration 
and is restricted in his movements. Most 
of its territorj^ J:as never been visited by any 
European. Permi.ssion to visit any part i.s 
rarely granted. Dui-ing the recent war, 
Nepal rendered valuable a.s&istance. 

B. The new.s of the early failure oJ' the 
Britisli in Nejjal rc-awalccned the hope 
among several Indian princes of expelling the 
British. Ranjit tSingh, the Sildi rulei’ of 
the Punjab, moved troops ton aids the 
Sutlej. The leading Maratha chiefs began 
to organise and ecjuip their forces. Pathan 
bauds under Amir Khan, the Pindari Chief, 
assembled in Rajputana. Had all these 
combined, they would have realised their 
hope. To check them Ila.stings had no 
adequate force. Yet he resolved on first 
extirpating the Pindaris. This he foresaw 
would lead to war with the Maxathas, for 
Daulat Sciudia, Jaswant Rao Holhar and the 
Raja of Berar were in close touch with the 
Pindaris and employed them as mercenary 
troops. 
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THE PINDARIS. 
Page. 


FOURTH 

MARATHA 

WAR/ 

PAGE. 


C. The Pinclari Campaign began and 
after two years of struggle India was freed of 
a peat which had thrived on tlie policy of 
non-in ter vent i on . 

D. As was foreseen, war with the Mara- 
thas followed. It ended in the overthrow 

of that jiower. The Peshaw’s territory w'as 1818 . 
annexed and the Bombay Presidency formed. 
Holka)' lost all his territory except the 
State of Indore. The Bhonsle of Berar's 
]iossessions were annexed in part and now 
torin the Central Provinces. DanlatScindia 
gave np Ajmere, which strengthened the 
British position in Rajputana. 

The iMarcjuess of Hastings had noiv secured 
general peace in India under the dominant 
control of British rule. His political settle- 
ment of central India comjdeted the policy 
of Lord Wellesley, ('ontest with Indian 
powers w as practically over. Henceforward 
it became the jn-inciple of public policy that 
every State, except the Punjab and Sindh, 
should submit the control of its foreign re- 
lations to the Briti.sli Govei'nment, and all 
external disputes to that Government, and 
follow its advice in its internal management. 
From the frontiers of Sindh and the Punjab, 
down along the w'osc coast to Cape Comorin 
and uj) along the Bay of Bengal to the 
frontiei’ of Burma, the .sea-board and the 
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MONSTUART 

ELPHINSTCNE 


mainland ■were luiclei British authoiity; in 
the north, fioiu Bengal to the edge of the 
deserts boidenng on Upper Sindh and the 
Punjab, the whole belt of land with the 
Hunalara.s as a baiiiei ms under the same 
control. Un two sectioirs disturbance was 
liable : on the north-east where the Burmese 
were threatening Assam and on the north- 
west where the Sikhs beyond the Sutlej w^ere 
forimdable. 

Hencefoiwvard the vmrk of peaceful con- 
solidation between the ruling pow'ei and 
Indian States w'ent on. 

Noie . — Monstnart Elphmstone, who w'as 
an enunent soldier and political ofhcei, joined 1803 
the Company at the ago of 18 He took 
part nr the Ba'-tlc of Vssaje and wws scut as 1303 
ambassador to Kabul in 1809, and was the 
British Kesident at the court of Baji Eiro II 
in 1818 The Peshwa was lorced by Pllphm- 
stone to sign the treaty of Poona, which 
led to the annexing of the Peshwa’s territo- 
ries. Por seven years he was Governor of 
Bombay and drew’ up a complete code of jgjQ. 
civil and criminal law and framed rules for 1827. 
the Police and Ke venue Departments. He 
wrote a well kuorvn history of India. He 
died as Governor-General ot Canada in 1859. 
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SIR DAVID. Note : — Sir David Ochtprlouv was a dis- 

OrHTERUONY, r ' T • 

tingmsned soldier and won fame during the 
2nd STysore M'ar and liravely held out at 
Delhi against Jaswant Hao Holkar. He was 
the only general who was succes.sful against 
the Gurkhas in the Nepal Campaign. His 
ability saved tlie whole situation for the 
British. Wlicn the Bhuitpore dispute arose, ■ 
he would have settled matters by force but 
Lord Amherst would not allow that and he 
resigned and died .shortly after. 


LORD AMHERST. 

1823 * 

Lord .Amherst succeeded in office when i828. 
the Marijuess of Hastings resigned. lie was 
not altogether fit for the post. Though he 
sought peace, ho w.is involved in war with 
Burma. During that war, steamships were 
first used in Indian seas. Tliey evoked great 
admiration. 


EVENTS. The First Buu.mkse AVar : — Maha 1824. 

PAGE. Bandula. the Burmese general, was ordered to 

march from Arakan into Bengal, to drive the 
• Briti.sh out and to bring the Governor-General 
a prisoner bound in golden chains back to 
Burma. The Court at Ava regarded the 
British with ineffable contempt. The war 
dragged on for two years and ended in the jsge. 
Treaty of yendabu. 
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B. Bhurtpork ; — The mishandling of the 
Biirmese B'a.r caused nnrest to rise again 
throughout India. 

Durjan Sal, coirsin of the infant Raja of 
Bhurtpore, claimed the throne and defied 
the authority of Sir David Ochteiiony, the 
Resident ^t Delhi, who had approved of the 
young Raja’s accession. Lord Amherst dis- 1S26, 
allowed of Sir David’s moving of troops into 
the State and replaced him by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. The latter j)ersuaded Lord Am- 
herst to allow Lord Combermere to take the 
fort of Bhurtpore. When this was done, a 
Coimcil of Regency was set up to rule the 
State. 



EVENTS. 

REFORMS. 


THE 

RYOTWARl 

SYSTEM. 


XIX. 

"^ 1)0 ^cqttt^ifion ma6c firm. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 1828- 

1835. 

Lord AVilliam Bentinck had acted as 
Governor of Madras but had been I’ecalled 
because of the Vellore Mutiny. He never 
admitted the justice of that recall. His 
period of office wa-. free of war and is noted 
for its many improvements. It is a bright 
page in the annals of the British. He ruled 
“with eminent prudence, integrity and 
benevolence.’’ 

A. Financial : — Additions were made to 
the R evenue b}' improving the control of the 
opium monopoly ; by cutting down civil and 
military expenditure ; by a revision of the ' 
land assessments in the Agra Provinces and 
in the Madras Presidency, 

In the Madras Presidency the Ryotwari 
System prevailed. Under it the Government 
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THE 

charter 


tinck to loako En^lisli the ofncial language 
and the inediniii of Ednfation in India. 

sup])oit was gitPii to ''11 f hailes "Metcalle 
wiirntlielatlei gi.intedgieate! fieedonj to the 
Indian Piess JIis short and brilliant essays 
on elite and IVaircn Hastings are biassed 
and Listoricallv unfair 

He is the author also of the Indian Penal igs? 
Code. On his return he was nude a Eaton 
and died in 18.o9. 

Note : — The Chvrter or 1833 — Bv this 
Charter the Company ceased to be meiely a 
Tiad ing Compinv As pan of the lupieiial 
Biitish Goeoiniuent i( held India in mist 
fot the Ciowii 

LORD AUCKLAND, 1836 

1842. 

Bold Audvlaiid was lagaidcd bv Pailia- 
ment as a peacetid man likeh to io]lo>, the 
policy of Lend Bentinck He would have 
done so it his weakness of chaiacter had not 
led him to adopt the advice ot et d council- 
lors, who dtpw' liiiu into pohtic.al intiigup and 
rnihlait eiitei puses which ended in the 
deepest huinihatiou the British power had 
suft’eied m the East He had no policy of 
his own. Bvnatiue he W'as kindly and, at 
the outset, devoted hiuiselt to improve- 
ments m education, in medical science and in 
taxation. Had he continued so, his leputa- 
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EVENTS. 


FIRST AFGHAN 
WAR. 

Page. 


tion would^have been untarnisbed . Unlor- 
tunatel}', he took to a warlike policy both 
dishonourable and blundering. 

When Lord Auckland assumed office, 
French influence was at an end in Asiatic 
affairs. Eussia was now feared. On the 
death of Napoleon, Eussia recovered her 
freedom and extended her dominion as far 
as the Caspian Sea and had commanding 
influence over Persia. She began to intrigue 
with Afghanistan. A Itussian invasion of 
India was feared. A mission under Mr. 
Burnes was sent to Kabul to win the friend- 
ship of Dost Mohamed, the ruler of Afghanis- 
tan. But the latter was no friend of Eanjit 
Singh’s. He knew of the treaty of Amritsar 
with Lord Minto and of that with Lord 
Bentinck and probably thought Eussian 
friendship of more value than the Company’s. 
The mission failed. Lord Auckland resolved 
to depose Dost Mohamed, wffio had usurped 
the right of Shah Shuja, the lawdul Amir, and 
to replace the latter, who w'as friendly, on 
the tlirone agaiji. 

This led to the First Afghan War. It 
ended in disaster to the British. 

War with China: — In dealing with China, 
the British representatives there, behaved in 
so high handed a manner that the Chinese 
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1840- 

1842. 
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(JoveiJiinent in puttmp; down th(" 'juuiggling 
ol (ipuuii into CliiUti I)\ Biiiisli iu(*icha,uts 
iioiu Indio s(\eiol\' ticattd Bini^li diipfc 
and ^iib]PLts Sn Tlugli (JinigL'Miit Uiere 
ivith an ,'inn lioin India and attm several 
Mctoiies seemed the treaty of Nankin. 

Bom jjoils ueie opened to Biitrsh tiadc, 
namely, Auioy, Buchon, Niugpo and 
Shaugai Houg-koug nas amiexed 

Loid Auckland v as lecalled in 18 ti. 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

A Loid Eileuhoiougli bioiiglit the I'nst 18^2- 
Afghan \Va I to .1 close Biitish houoiu nas 
vindicated hut Dost Jlohamed wa^ allowed 
to lotuiiilo the tliioiio unconditionally and 
luled till 181)3 

n. Wau witu Mmiu 111 J78b a Balu- 
chi clueltaui took Sindh and on his death it 

J QQO 

W'as divided into the tiuee States of IJaidaia- ° ‘ 
bad, Khairpm, and Mupui, each under an 
Ainu. They agiced to open up the Indus 
and the loads of Sindh to the British for the 
purposes of tiacle but not foi inilitaiy use. 

So long as Sindh lemaiucd independent, the 
navigation of the Indus was liable to be 
dosed to the Biitish. In the event oi 
trouble in the Punjab 01 on the N TV. 
r’lontior, this woiih! inovc a seiioiis obstacle 
to the niovameut of Biitish tioops. Loid ‘ 
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CONTEST 


RESULT 


Bentirick sought to remove the obstacle by 
a treaty of perce with the Amiis wheu 
Rus.siau intrigue y as active in Afghani' tan , 
but he failed 

After the first Afghan War, ihe Amirs 
showed themselves less fuendl} Lord Auck- 
land had used the Indus for military purposes 
m cairying on the fight against Afghanistan 
He pleaded that Afghanistan nas their 
common enemy, Siikkm and other stiategic 
eenties in Sindh neic occupied Finally 
the Amiis Mere foiced to accept a siiosidiaiy 
alliance 

Loid EllciJioioiigh Mas bent on annexing 
Sindh and appointed Sii Charles Napier, 
Mho Mas ol llie same mind, in command at 
Haidaiabad Such demands Meie made nn- 
on the Aimis that they Mere dinen to firiv 
Colonel Outiam the British Commissionci 
was attacked at his icsidence nr Haidarabad. 
Ho Mas hoMPrei fjiiitpop]io-.pdtotlieagg]es- 
sivo jrolicy of Loul Ellenburoiigli The 
lattei sii/ed upon tins attack as an excuse 
for Magmg Mai Sir Charles Napici defeated 
Ihe Auiirs at Miani Haidarabad, Mii pm and 
Amaiicot 

Sindh Mas annexed and the Amiis exiled 
to Bcnaieb Though a strategic position 
was secured and the people prospered more 


1839 . 


1842 


1843 . 
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tnan before, the annexation cannot be justi- 
fied. Colonel Outran!, the British Commis- 
sioner, though a warm friend of Napier’s, 
protested strongly against it, resigned and 
pleaded for its restoration when in England. 
But it was held that “the mischief of retain- 
ing was less than the mischief of abandoning 
Sindh.” 

Gwalior : — On the death of Jankaji 
Scindia, a regent, J])ada.Kasji, was appointed 
on behalf of Scindia’s son. The British 
Government sanctioned this. Palace in- 
trigue expelled the regent and the Gwalior 
army, 40,000 strong, threatened the peace of 
the State. Lord Ellenborough demanded 
the disbanding of the army. This was 
refused. A force under Sir Hugh Gough 
defeated the army at Maharajpur and Pun- 
uair. No annexation followed but the Maha- 
rani Tara Bai was depo,sed and pensioned. 
The army was reduced and a Council of 
Regency appointed to rule the State. This 
affair with Gwalior was fortunate ; it sa!'ed 
danger on the British flank when the fierce 
stDiggle against the Sikhs, 70,000 strong, 
began shortly after. 

c. Reform, s ; — Slavery was abolished in 
India, No compensation was made for the 
freeing of slaves. The Law simpty refused 
to recognise the status of a slave as legal. 


1814. 


1843. 
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From time immemorial, slavery had existed 
in the country. There were very many 
slaves in India in 1843. 

State Iiotteries, the proceeds of which 
had been devoted to local imjjrovements, 
were abolished. 

Lord EUenborough was now recalled. 
Though qualified sufficiently for his office, 
he was very hasty in his decision, too arro- 
gant in dealing with the Directors, contemp 
tuons towards the Civil Service, aggressi'.e 
in his policy and too fond of pompous dis- 
play. 

LORD HARDINGE. 

Lord Hardinge was 59 years of age when i844 
he came out to India but he was still very 
energetic and quite fit to assume high com- 
mand. He had distinguished hijnself as a 
soldier in the Peninsular War and at Waterloo, 

In civil life he had been a member of Parlia- 
ment for 20 years and had acted as Secretary 
for Wav. 

Almost all his attention had to be given 
to the struggle with the Sikhs. But he 
found time to plan the Indian Railway Sys- 
tem of the future, to hasten on the construc- 
tion of the Ganges canal, to abolish octroi 
duties i. e., taxes on town imports ; to lessen 
the salt duty and improve free trade. Hc'i 
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employed Indians in Government service 
and made Sunday, a Governjncnt linlidav 
in Imlia. The beautiful Taj IMalial at Aqra 
was restored his order ; lie sought to 

preserve ancient monuments elsewhere in 
India. Calcutta was given a ^Municipal 
council. 

Great humaneness was .shown by him, in 
putting down infanticide and .suttee in 
Indian State.s and human saerifiec.s prevalent 
in the hilly districts of Orissa. Though 
strongly wishing to carry out a i5olic3'' of 
peace, he was drawn into war. After the 
First Sikh War, he was too hasty in reducing 
the army ; this emharrassed his successor in 
ofiice. Ou leaving India, he re-organised 
the army system at home, was made Field- 
Marshal, and died in I85ff. 



IHEIR 

FOUNDER 




THE 'siKHS. 


1849 - 

Tli(i iSiklis were a rcligiouB sect founded 
towards the close of the fifteenth century 
in Hindustan. Their founder was a Hindu 
named Nanak Shah, boin near Lahore. 1409. 
Hanak, in hi.s preaching, tried to reconcile j4gy 
the Hindu with the Mohainedan religion. 

He called on Hindn.s to do away rvith idol 
worship and caste distinction and to 
believe in the existence of only one God. 

He asked Mohamedans to ar oid offending 
Hindus by the killing of cows and to practise 
religious toleration. In short, he taught 
devotion to God and universal toleration 
and love towards all men. Those who fol- 
lowed him were called Sikhs or ‘ ’devoted 
learners.” He was called the “Guru” or 
spiritual leader. He died in 1530 . Hi,s 4539 
teaching is contained in tlm sacred book of 
the Sikhs called the Adhari-Granth, 
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THEIR E.^RLY 1606 the Mogiils persecuted them and 1606- 
HisTORY. jjipgd Aijun, tlieir fifth Guru. Up to then 
the Silch.s had been a peaceful people, hut 
this cruel persecution drov'c them to arms. 
Under liar Govind. .son of the murdered 
Guru, terrible revenge was taken. They 
formed themselves into bands of soldiers 
and grew formidable. 

Govind Singh, was only eleven years of leet- 
age when Aurangzeb put his father Tegh 
Bahadur, the ninth Guru, to death. Govind 
was the last of the Sikh Gurus but he formed 
and carried out the idea of gathering the 
scattered Sikhs into a rnihtary and religiou.s 
confederacy. 

He aboli.shed ca.ste distinction and admitted 
to hi.s creed all cla.sse.s of Hindirs. He gave 
all equal privilege.s and bound them into a 
military brotherhood. He required of them 
always to carry arm.,, to wear a blue dress 
and to allow their beard and hair to grow. 

Thus was formed the Khaha or Sikh Brother- 

THE KHALSA. 

hood. Its Government was carried on 
through village committees and councils, 
presided over by chiefs. It rvas divided into 
twelve misLs or sections, each under its own 
chief. The Sikhs thus became a political 
power. The word Khalsa means “the saved 
or liberated.” Later on, it rvas the name 
given to the Council of State, 



In 1708, the Sikhs were defeated at Ohara- 
kour b}' the Moguls under Bahadur Shah. 

Guru Gordnd wa.s murdeied by an Afghan at 
Nandair in the Deccan. On the death of 
Guru Govind, Banda, ld.s great friend, became 
the Sikh military leader. He attacked the 
Moguls in Sarhind and m other places in 
the Punjab. 1112 . 


But he was defeated, captured and execut- ] 716 . 
ed by Farruksiyar. The Sikhs were now 
persecuted and broken up. The few that 
escaped fronr betw-een the Sutlej and the 
.hirana took refuge in the North-East of the 
Punjab. Tliere the Sikhs lived, fighting 
many a battle again.st the Afghans. They 
gradually grew in power and recovered 
Lahore and Sarliind but rvere no longer 
united. 'I’he growth of this Hindu power 
in the NoTth-MV.st was- luo.st serviceable to 
the Bi'iti.sh |)ower timing the 18th century. 

Tt prevented any pcrniancjrt invasion of a 
pow'er from Central Asia ; it cut off Mogul 
contact with such a powiu’ ; it set bounds to 
the Maratha encroachment towards the 
north ; it preserved tranquillity on the 
northern limits of British territor}’ wdien the 
British were critically engaged ^Yith Mysore 
and the Marathas. 
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LORD 

BENTINCK. 

GOV. 


RANJIT SINGH. 

Efinjit Singli. tlio most ])o\vevEul of the 
Sikli chiefs in tJie ffltli century, mas by birth 
the iieacl of the twelve Sikh sections. In 
1739 lie helped Zainan Shah of Kabul to 
invade the Punjab. Zanian Shah made hinr 
Governor of the Punjab. From that point 
of vantage, he made himself master of the 
greater part of the Punjab as far as the Sutlej. 

He signed the Treaty of Amritsar with the 
British under Lord Minto and became a fast 
ally. On account of Russia intriguing vith 
the Afghans, Lord Bentinck, formed a 
treaty of mutual a.ssi.stance with Ranjit 
Singh. AVhen the dispute aro.se between 
Shah Shuja and Dost Mohamed about the 
Afghan throne, Ranjit Singh overran Kash- 
mir and took Peshawar. He joined forces 
with the British in the First Afghan War. 

On tlie death of Ranjit Singh, his suite 
fell into disorder. Ranjit’s two sous were I84.i. 
murdei'cd. Pour rivals claimed the tlirono. 
Dhiilip Siiigli. a child five years old and the 
illegitimate son of Ranjit Singh, vns with 
British help proclaimed Maliaraja. But all 
authority wa,-> in the hand.s of the committees 
v/hich formed the Council of State or the 
Khalsa. Under Ranjit Singh, the array had 
never known defeat and now did not want 
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HARDINGE 

GOV.-GEN. 


CAUSES. 


CONTEST. 


RESULT. 


to acknowledge the Council of State. They 
wanted more pay and, a.s the First Afghan ■ 
War had led them to think they could over- 
throw the British, they forced the Council 
of State to allow tlieni to cros.s the Sutlej 
and attack Biitish tei'ritoiy. Fearing this 
ini oad, Lord Hardinge had preTuously mchi- 
li.sed hi.s army on the Sutlej. 

The First Sikh War. 

Its causes ai-e a.s above, beginning from 
“'on the death of Banjit Singh terri- 

tory,” 

« 

Tlic Sikhs weie defeated by Sir Hugh 
Gough and Lord Hardinge at Mudki and at 
Feroze.shah. Again at Alwal, in ISIC by 
Sir H. Smith and finally at Sobraon by all 
three British generals. Throughout, the 
fighting was very severe. Tlie Silehs now 
made peace. 

The Treaty of Lahore : - The Sikhs i 846 . 
army was to be reduced and the guns used in 
the war to be gi\'en uf> ; tlie country be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Bias was annexed 
and the Hazara district in the north nas 
retained ; a British Eesident was to control 
the State during Dhulip Singh’s miuonly; 
Gulab Singh, an upstart chief, was allowed 
to keep Jammu and to occupy Ka.slimir, on 
payment of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. 
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RESULT. 


The Second Sikh War. 

Mulvaj, Governor o{ Multan, I’cfuwecl to ])ay 1848- 
thc eighteen lakhs reinainiag a.s fee clue to 
the Bj'itish Govetaimeiit, for his succession to 
the goveinorshij) of Multan. A Sikh named 
Sardar Khan Singh was ajipointed in his 
place. Sardar Khan Singh with i\Ir. Vans 
Agnew, a Civil Servant, and Lieutenant 
Anderson went to Multan to dc])ose Mulra j ; 
but he murdered both officers, seized Multan 
and declared uar. 

Mulraj was defeated a1 ^ Kinari a)id ^§ 48 , 
Saddosam and at Kanmagar. Blultan was 
taken by General Whish. The hard battle 
of Chillianwalla was won by Lord Gough 
and also the decisive battle of Gujrat near 
the Chenab River. 

The Punjab was annexed. Ghulip Singh 
left for England on a pension of five lakhs a 
year. Mulraj was imprisoned for life. The 
Sikhs were disarmed. The country uas 
administered by a British Commission in- 
stead of the Klialsa. 



OH-AT^TER, XXI. 


EVENTS. 


Jlcquisition cotnp(efc6. 

1848- 

1856. 

LORD DALHOUSIE. 

Lord Dalkousie rvirs a Jiieinber ol Farlia- 
uient and wa.s on tlic niinisti'y as President 
of the Board of Trade. He was a very able 
man of busincs.s. Though only 36 years old 
when appointeci (fovernor-General, he was 
enfeebled in health and during his term of 
office suffered acutely but, with great strength 
of wilt, did work of the highest (juality. His 
was a luasterfid cliaraeler and was ill-fitted 
to work easily with colleagues in office. Ho 
carnc:'tly strove to do what he con.sidcrcd 
was the right thing ; was intensely practical 
and methodical, but over keen on efficiency 
and too autocratic. 

A. ReforMpS : — Lord Dalhousie was 
feverishly energetic in supervising and im- 
proving every department of the adminis- 
tration. He made the work of the Supreme 
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Government less cumbersome by abolishing 
out-of-date procedures. The duties of the 
Governor-General in Gouncil Merc lessened 
by appointing a I ieutenant-tbivernor over 
Bengal. The Public AVoit Department 
established. 

He completed the Ganges canal, the longest 
in the rvorld. and many other work.s of irriga- 
tion. Tlie first Railnay was opened from 1854 . 
Bombay fo Thana : the Postal Dejrartrnent 
was founded and the telegraph introduced. 
Vernacular schools were o2jened in all dis- 
tricts and education placed undej’ the control 
of European Directors of Public I]istructioj\. 

Having laid the foundation of the modem 
system of Government in India by abolish- 
ing ii.sele.s.s traditions of the GomiJanv. he 
created state department.s for each branch 
of work in the administration. 

B. Though jn'ompted by the be.st of 
motives, lii.s policy of aimexatiorL and bis 
applying the Law of Laiisc, carried out, as 
they were, with startling rairidity, ^u'oduced 
wide and deejr unrest. 

The result of the 2 nd Sikh V'ar p)laccd 
the Punjab in the hands of the British. As 
the Sikh administration of that province had 
failed trvice, it was annexed and Dhulip ig4y_ 
Singh of Lahore was prensioned. 
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The following n'cre also annexed for vari- 
ous reasons : — A portion of Sikkim as a 
punishment for the klaja's ill-trealment of 
two British t>fiieials ; ('ambhalpur. south.- 
west of Bengal as a legacy left by the will of 
the Raja : Berar owing to the Nizam tiot be- 1853. 
ing able to pay 50 lakhs for the maintenance 
of a subsidiary force ; Oudh through misrule. 
Dalhou.sie was against taking this step but 
was overruled by the Board of Control. 

Outside India, the Second Burme.se War 
led to the annexation of Pegu. 1863. 

uAw OF Another form of annexation was the Law 

lapse. Lajtse. This meant that if the ruler of a 

dei)endent State died leaving no natural heir 
to the State, his State became the iio.sse.s.sion 
of the British Government, iinles.s he. had 
adopted a. son with the ])ermissiou of the 
British ])owei'. In no ca.se was the private' 
e.state of the Raja conliscaled. 

llis reasons for applying (his Law of Lapse 
were .\. The Mar(|ne.s.s of \\ elleslev’s 
.sy.stem ol subsidiary alliance with Indian 
States wa.s never meant to be a ]iermanent 
condition but only a stage in the develop- 
ment of the rc.lation.ship between the British 
Government and the Protected States, n. 
Many of the prince.s in such state.s neglected 
and misruled their possessions, c. As far 
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back as 1834^, tlie Directors decided that the 
recognition of an adoption as securing the 
succession.to tiie Daj. rvas an indulgence and 
that such indulgence should he the exception 
and not the rule. In 18-11 the Directors 
declared that, while resxjecting all existing 
claims of right, no just and honourable 
accession of territory shonld be abandoned. 
In 1849 the Directors aimed at, putting into 
practice the general law and custom of India 
that a dependent principality could not pass 
to an adopted son without the consent of the 
jiaramount power. Lord Dalhousie, who, 
like the Marquess of Wellesley, was convinced 
that India would best i)ros])er if under the 
control of a centi’al governing yjower such as 
tlie Briti.sh, ap[)lied the Law of Lapse not as a 
thing of his own finding, but as a principle 
recognised in India and approved of by the 
Directors. In applying the La.w of Lapse, 
Dalhousie, was, therefore, within what he 
considered his political rights. Whether it 
wa.s exjiedient to apply it or no, depended on 
each ca.se. What i.s certain is, that he did 
apply it loo often and thereby caused pro- 
found resentment. 

Witli the approval of the Direct ors eight 
.state.s were thus annexed, the chief bein 
Salara 1849, Jhansi 1853, and Nagpur i 
1854. 


be St 
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By the annexation of the Punjab, of a 
part of Sikkim, of Cambbalpnr. of Bciar 
and of Oudli, and by ajjplying the Ia\v of 
Lapse to Satara, Jliansi and Nagpiu', Lord 
Lalliousic brought tlie acquisition, of India 
b}' the BritisJi to it.s close. Henceforward 
British cainpaign-s were outside and around 
India. The consolidation of British rule 
over India affected not only neighbouring' 
realms Initthe wliole political system of Asia'. 

LORD CANNING. 

Lord Canning, the .son of the Prime 
Minister in 1827, had had much poHtical 
experience m Parhament before his arrival 
in India. As Postmaster-General he had 
proved him.self an able administrator. 

On his arrival the country seemed at peace. 
Neither he nor Dalhonsie read the signs 
rightly. Neither foresaw the storm of 
mutiny that broke out so soon. Fortunatel)’-, 
Canning was a man “who even in the 
greatest peril never allowed his judgment to 
he savaged by pas.sion or his fine sense of 
honour and justice to be -tarnished by a 
feeling of revenge.” His character influen- 
ced his policy and enabled him to temper 
severe punishment . ^vith kindness in dealing 
V ith the mutineers and to control the extreme 
measures proposed against .them by tie 
British population. 


1856 

1862 



EVENTS. 


ITS CAUSES. 
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A. Troublk with Persia ; — Persia jSM. 
ilireatenecl Afghaiustan and in.suited Britisli 
subjects within il.s own territory. Sir 
James Outram was .sent to the Persian C4ull 
and took Birshire, defeated the Persians at 
Kushab and seized Mohamcrah. A trcai.y 
was then .signed by which the Persians gave 
up all claim to Herat, withdrew from Afghan- 
istan, paid a war indeiniiity and agreed to 
protect British trade. 


R. The Mutiny Its causes were poli- 1867- 

1858 

tical : Dalhousie’s policj- of annexation 
wherever possible and his vigorous appli- 
cation of the Law of Lajise, had produced a 
sense of insecurity among the ruling Princes 
and Chiefs and a feehng of profound distrust 
and resentment among all classes. The 
ordinary man knew nothing of the legal 
grounds upon which Dalhousie stood ; what 
he saw was that one state after another was 
taken over by the British and that, too, in 
rapid succession ; the effect was distressing. 
Moreover, revenue settlements with the 
Zemindars had lessened their claims to rule 
as petty autocrats and weakened their 
authority. General internal peace had the 
. natural result of disconcerting lawless charac- 
ters, who looked upon predatory warfare as 
a trade. The annexation of Oudh caused 



widespread nuemploynient, especially among 
the military caste. 

Religious : — The introduction of railways, 
the telegraph, the increase of missionary 
activity supported by powerful officials 
especially in the Punjab, led to the rumour 
that the.se forces of civilisation were but step.s 
towPoi’d.? chri.stianising India. Laws allow- 
ing the re-marriage of widows strengthened 
the rumour. 

Miiitary: — The military classes were 
o (fended by a decree demanding the willing- 
ness of recruits to serve over sea if called 
upon. An ill-considered order made the 
Sepoys bite the end of the cartridges in use 
for the new Enfield Rifle. That the fat of 
cows had really been used at Woolwich in 
greasing the caidiidges was, at hist, not 
Icnown to the authorities in India. This 
was early discovered by the Sepoj's. They 
came to believe, that }ng’s fat had also been 
applied. No sooner the Government realised 
the serious blunder than the order was can- 
celled. But it was too late. Every Sepoy 
believed that the order had been issued for 
tlie express purpose of making them lose 
caste and of forcing them to become Chris- 
tians, 
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Fury spread through tiu* anuv. The^^*' 
file of rebellion broke out at Barrackpore. 1867. 
A Brahmin sepoy of the 34tli North Infantry 
cut the Adjutant 'clown on the parade ground 
before the assendiled regiment. But for 
one Mohamedan who. ran up to protect the 
officer, the regiment stood still. Punishment 
followed. That night much of Barrackpore 
was burnt down. It was the beginning of a 
terrible page in Indian History. 

England had just come out of the Crimean 
War and was occupied in conflict vrith 
Persia and China. Hence the British garri- 
son in India had been greatly lessened. 
Discipline among the Indian troops was lax. 
Fortunately, all India did not rise. The 
Sikhs in the Punjab .stood loyal. So, too, 
did most of the Eajput Chiefs and the Nizam 
of Haidarabad. Of the Maratha leaders, 
Holkav Scindia and the Gaekwar remained 
true. In the Madi'as and Bombay Presi- 
dencies, the Indian troops not only continued 
loyal but rendered help. 

Those who led the mutiny had no united 
goal in view. 

Bahadur Shah, the ex-Mogul ruler of Delhi, 
was joined by the Bengal Sepoys and aimed 
at re.storing the Mogul dynasty. Most of his 
men were Hindus and had no great reason 
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to lenlore Jlogul Rule. Nana Salieb, the 
ex-Peshwa and adopted son of Baji Rao, 
who had been deposed in 1852, souglit to 
- restore IMaratha supretna,c}'. He was helped 
by Tantia Topi, the Rajput general of Gwa- 
lior. The Rani of Jhansi , who had been pen- 
sioned in 1853, fought for her own position. 

ITS COURSE. During the iijutiny the fighting centred 
north of the Nai-bada and chiefly in the 
province of Oudh. 

From Barrackpore, the mutiny spread 
rapidly to Meerut and Delhi. Both these 
]r]aces wove captured and all Europeans 
tnas.sacred. Cawnpore .surrendered and mas- 
sacre again resulted. Lucknow held ou1. 

Generals Havelock and O'Neill regained 
Cawu]rore. Sir John Lawrence took Delhi 
and made Bahadur Shah a prisoner and had 
him de])orted to Rangoon. Tantia Topi and 
Nana Sahib vigorously assailed Cawnpore 
but were beaten off by Sir Colin Campbell, 
who next relieved Lucknow. 

Sir Hugh Rose pur.sued the Rani of Jhansi, 
Tantia Topi and Nana Sahib into the Central 
Provinces. Tlie Rani, attired in male cos- 
tujne, was killed fighting at the head of her 
troops, Tantia Topi fled but was caught 
and executed. Nana Sahib alone escaped 
and probably died in Nepal, 


1857. 


1858 
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Thus eucled the rebelliou which, if short, 
was intense and fearful in its details. 

RESULT More good than evil came of the Mutiny. 

British valour had been tested and served to 
strengthen its position where it had weakened 
and to deepen loyalty where that had not 
been shaken. 

The dual government of the Crown and the 
Board of Control came to an end. The whole 
government of India was transferred to the 
Crown. Lord Canning held a durbar at 
Allahabad on November 1, 1858, and read 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. This made 
known the transfer of the Government of 
India from the Com])any to the Crown. It 
pledged the British Government to neutral- 
ity in matters of religion and of ancient 
rights, usages and customs. It confirmed 
all existing dignities and treaties. It par- 
doned all rebels, except proven murderers of 
the British civil population, and bound itself 
to an equal obligation of duty towards all 
British subjects in India. 

At the same time, the actual transfere.nce 
of the Company’.s power to the Crown was 
effected by the Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of India. B}’ tliis Act, a Secretary of 
State was appointed, with a council to cany 
on the business of India in Britain ; the 
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Secretary of State in Council had to control 
the Indian Revenue and to place the Indian 
Budget anni.inlly before Parliament ; all 
the jpower and possession of the Cou:pany 
were made over to the Crown ; all the foTce.s^ 
servants and patronage of the Company, 
thereby came under the Crowui. 

The Queen’s Pioclamation appointed Lord 
Canning the first Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. Under him a more liberal 
and enlightened administration began. 




OHAFTER. XXIX. 


ITS 

CONSTITU- 

TION. 


Jl^ministrafion itnbcr fl)c 
^cmpann. 


The Cotnpauy, as a trading body, had its 1600- 
affairs, managed in England by a Court of 
Proprietors and a Board of Directors. In 
India, its officials came under the Board of 
Directors. I'he Court of Proprietors was 
represented by the more wealthy share- 
holders. They mot 4 times a year and receiv- 
ed and discussed the Directors’ Report. 

They elected and dismissed Directors. The 
Board of Directors consisted of G4 stock- 
holderr. 

In iuilia, the Company's possessions were 
divided into the Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay areas. Each area was under a 
President. The government of each area 
or presidency was carried on by the President 
and a council ; they had supreme ‘civil and 





criminal juristiictioii over tlicir officials and 
could exercise martial law over tlieir land and 
sea-lorces. 

Tlic Company s officials were divided into 
I'onr gi-ades ; writers, factors, senior and 
junior merchants. From the senior mer- 
chants, the members of the Governor’s 
Council 'irere chnsen. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Charter of 1600 save 

PRIVILEGES. , ^ . 1 • , 1 

tile Company monopoly of trade with the 
East for fifteen I'cars. Janies T extended 
the Charter in perpetuity. Charles 11 added 1601. 
the right of coining money and tlie exercise 
of jurisdiction over British subjects in India. 

The coinage of the Comjiany bore tlio name 
and titles of Indian rulers. Only in 1835 
was a new coinage with European devices 
introduced. 


ITS 

GOVERNMENT. 

CLIVE. 


WARREN 

HASTINGS, 


The Company soon had its British rivals. 

All happily agreed lo i'orm a United Company. 
AVheu Bengal, Bihar, and ISTortliern Orissa 
were acquired, the grant ol the Diwani and 
the system of Double Govciiinieiit were the 
beginning of the Company’s rule in India. 1773 , 
But they were soon abolished. The real 1784. 
basis of the Company’s adniinislration of 
India lies in the Regulating Act. This was 
further completed and improved by Pitt’.s 
India Bill. Both the Act and the Bill gave 
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supremo control in India to the Governor- 
General in CoiLueil. Bombay and Madras 
each had its ovn )uit dependent Governor 
and Council. The Bill, however, did away 
with the Board of Projjrietors and set up a 
Board of Control instead. Tn India, it 
restricted the power.s of the Directors to 
commercial matters. It gave the Governor- 
General more independent power than the 
Act had done but it took political matters 
out of the hands of the Company. Hitherto, 
the latter had been a private trading body 
but, by the Bill, ib was brought under some 
control of Parliament. 'With few changes, 
Pitt’s India Bill remained in force till 1858. 

Gi’adually th.e control developed. Par- 
liamentary legislation, in renening the Com- 
pan 5 ^’s Charter deprived it of its monopoly of 
trade with India but left it that with China. 
At the ]iext renewal of I -hartej’, however, the 
mono])o]y of iraile nitli China was with- 
drawn. This Charter gave the Governor- 
General of Bengal the title of Governor- 
General of India and a Lieutenant-Governor 
was ajjpointed over Bengal. The Governor 
General was empowered to make Laws 
which, if approved of by Parliament, became 
Acts of Par liament. Hitherto the Company 
had only issued Eegulatious. Hencefor- 
ward the Company was no longer merely a 
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trading l^ody Init benarae an administrative 
body under Parliament. India was no 
longer it.s nos, session but a trust held by the 
Company for the Crown. 

At the last renewal of the Charter, Parlia- 
ment reduced the nuinbei' of Directors from 
twenty-four to eighteen, six of whom were- 
to be nominated by the Crown. Tins de- 
prived the Company of its right of patronage. 
Lord Dalbou.sie also did away with many 
cumbrous traditioms of the Company and, 
by forming varioii.s departments to deal vith 
the various brauche.s in the administration of 
the Stale, laid the foundation of 1he present 
departmental sy.stem in India. 

Fi'om 177-1-1853 Parliament had gradual- 
ly encroached upon the rights and ]U'ivileges 
of the Company and transferred the 
management of it.s most important affair.s to 
Parliaraen*-. It transformed the Company 
from a private trading body into a national 
one. This was achieved by giving the Gover- 
nor-General in India more and more of 
power, by lessening that of the Board of 
Control in England. 

When, therefoi'e, the ‘‘‘Vet for the better 
government of India” was passed and 
brought India under the Crown altogether. 


1853. 


1858. 
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the change was no sudden wrench hwt had 
been steadily prepared. 


ITS 

JUDICIAL 

SYSTEM. 


WARRFN 

HASTINGS. 


The “Act for tlie better sfoveriiinent o 
India” left unchanged the essential princi- 
ples of Pitt’s India. Pill. The Board of 
Control and tlie Board of Directors were 
done away with ai d their place taken by the 
Secretary of State for India and hi.s Council. 
He ha.s to lay the India Budget annually 
before ParliaiiuMt. In India, the Governor- 
Genei'.il wa.s called i lie Viceroy but no clianse 
was made in tlie .systoin of Government., ' 

At the, oulset. the Company had its own 
tribunals for the trial of its own European 
oilicials and .seivants. Next came its juris- 
diction over all European residents in the 
three Presidencies. Under ’\\’'a)-ren Ha.stinffs. 
the British Collectors of Revenue in the 
districts were made Prr.sidenl.s of tlie Com- 
pany’s civil and criminal courts in their 
rfi.stiict.s. He established two courts of 
n]jpeal. one civil .iiid one criminal, in Cal- 


1600- 

1773. 


1772. 


cutta. The Governor pre.sided ovei- the civil 
and an Indian judge over the criminal. 
Skilled Hindu and Mohamedan lawyers 
helped the British judges in both courts. A 1773. 
simple code of Hindu and Bluliamedan Law 
was drawn up. The Regulating Act did 
not do away with the Courts of the Company. 
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It establislied a Siijn'eme Court of Justice at 
Calcutta with jurisdiction over all the 
Compam’-’s ])o.ss(‘.s.sious. Pitt’s India Bill 
more clearly laid down the jiowers of the 
Su^n’etne Court. 

Lord Bentinck improved the working of 1333 , 
the courts. In them vernaculars replaced 
Persian as the official language. Indians wer" 
appointed to judicial posts. Lord i\[acauhiy 
acted as tlic first Law member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council. He devised a system upon 
wlucli the actual Penal Code and the Codes 
of Civil and Criminal Procedure vest. 

When the Com|)anv was tivuisferred to 1858. 
the Crown, its courts and the ftiijireme C'ourt 
were abolished and High Couris, cliari.ered 
by royal warrant, were introduced. 

ATarroii Hasting.s opened a college at 1782 . 
Calcutta for Mohamedans. In 1791 Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanscrit one for Hindus 
at Benares. Government Schools were 

1833. 

established by Loi'd Bentinck nho. acting 
on the advice of Lord Macaulay, made Eng- 
lish the medium of We.stern education in 
India. 

Under Lord Ualhousie, the foundation of 
the present educational system w'as laid. i 854 ,_ 
He ivas much guided by Sir Charles Wood, 
President of the Board of Control. Educa- 
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REVENUE 

SYSTEM. 


WARREN 

HASTINGS 


LORD 

CORNWALLIS. 


tional Departments under the snj'crvision 
of European Directors \sx‘re formed. In all 
proviuceSj schools and colleges under Govern- 
ment -were opened. Uiiiversitios at Jladms, 
Bombay and Calci.tta wore founded on the ' 
model of flic IjoikIou Uiuver.sit)^ 

Wlicii Bengal, Bihar and Orissa became 
British acquisitions, the Diwani gave the 
British the right to collect the revenue. In- 
dians under tlie control of British officials 
did the collecting. Todar Mai’s system 
was acted upon. Thi.s system led to the 
formation of the Zemindar class. Warren 
Hastings did away with it and introduced 1772 
his sy.stem of farming out lands on a lease 
of five years. He also abolished the Diwani. 

A Be venue Boarrl was set up which consi.sted 
of British officials who had to collect the 
Revenue. This system exists in a modified 
form, where ueitlicr the Zemindar nor Ryot- 

ari i:5y.stems prex'ail. 

Broadly speakiug, the, sc two Sy.slems were 
and are generally acknowledged. The 
Zemindai'i System lay in (he payment of 
rer enne to llie Zemindar or land-owner by 
the cultivator or Icnant who, liowever, did 
uot own the laud. The Company claimed 
a share in tlic rer’euuc paid in. In the Per- 
mauent Ro\'enuc Seltleiuenl, which did 1793^ 
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away with the .system o£ farming out land 
oil lease introduced b}’' Warren Hastings, 
this share was fixed for ever. But in what 
are now the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and in the Punjab, the share was 
and is fixed anew every twenty or thirty 
years. 

The Byotwari Bystem 
Bouthj and, later on, was atijilied to the 
Bombay Pre.sidency and to the Province of 
ji\gra. The iiayment of revenue by the 
cultivator was and is made to Tahsildar, 
who send.s it on directly to tlie ruling fjower 
whose agent he is. The cultivator owns the 
ianrl. He pays in jiroiiortion to the yiroduc- 
tivencss of lii.s property. TLi.s irayment has 
steadily been reduced. The modern .system 
dates back to 1855. 
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THE BURMESE WARS. 

In 1753 Aloinpra, a Burmese adventurer, 1733 
tounded a dynasty at Ava and extended his 
conquests as far as Bassein. His son con- 
quered Arakan, Martaban and Tenasserim. 

Thi: First Burmese War. 

In 1818 the Burme,se Government demand- 1823- 

1826 

ed from the Marque?.s of Hastings the sur- 
render of Eastern Bengal, including Dacca 
and Murshidabad, a'* part of the ancient 
kingdom of Arakan which they had lately 
conquered, Thi'- u as ignored and, in 1823, 
the Burmese forcibly occupied Sharpuri, an 
island belonging to the East India Company, 
but restored it, however, in 1824. 

Maha Bandula, the Burmese general 
overran Assam and Manipur and came up to 
the British Frontier. He cajitured a British 
outpost and was ordered by his king to bring 
the Governor-General in golden chains to 
Ava. Lord Amherst declared war. 
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Sir A. Cnniphell, coniinp from Madrar, l82o. 
captured Eaiigooii and Assam. Supplies 
now failed him, lie letirod oil Eaiigoon. 

A British det.iclimeul was cut up at Eainu. 

Soon afterward.s the British took Donabu, ig26. 
Erome and Arakan and won deci.sively at 
Paglian. 

The Treaty' of Yendabu As,sam, Ara- ^ggg 
kan and Tena&.serim were ceded to the Bri- 
ti.sh. An indemnity of a crore of rupees was 
to be paid. A British Eesident had to stay 
at Yendabu. 

The 2nd Burmese W.yr. 1852- 

1853. 

The British niei chants at Rangoon were 
ill-treated by Burmese officials. Redress 
was i'efu. 5 ed. 

The ju-oY'iiice id Pegu was attacked from 
sea and on land Eansoon, dlartaban. 
Pronie and Basscin were taken. 

J’egu was annexed. A duet Conmii.-,sioner ^ggg 
Yvas appointed oi'er British Burma. 

The 3ru Bueme.se War. 1885- 

1886. 

King Tlieebaiv of Upper Burma put him- 
self under Rrencli luotection and gave France 
special consular and trading priidleges and 
exacted an enormous fine on the Bombay 
Burma Trading Company. 
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He ill-treated otliei- Britisli ti-aders and 
ruled very badly over liis jjeople. The Vice- 
roy determined to keep France out of- 
Burma ; he ordered Theebaw to receive a 
British Resident at Vlandalay, to redress the 
complaints made by British traders, and to 
restore order in the country. An evasive, 
answer was retiuned. 

result. Theeba\s' was depo.sed and sent as a State 1886 . 

prisoner to Ratnngivi on the Bombay coast. 
Upper Burma was annexed. For the next 
five years desultory warfare was carried on. 
Gradually complete order was restored, 
Theebaw died at Ratnagiri. 
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'^iccro^s of fl)e 
^cnfurg. 

LORD CANNING. 

During the next fifty years, there rvere ten 
Viceroy.s. The first of these rvas Lord Can* 
nins, ■n'ho came into office after the Mutinj' 
and held it for four years. 

Before mentioning the reforms that were 
carried out during those years, it must be 
recorded that, though be, set with the difficul- 
ties of the Indian Lrutiny. ho founded the 
three Universities of Calcutta, Boiiibay and 
.Madra^. Indian graduates began that contact 
with Western C'ulruic which, growing as the 
cetrtury wore on. brouglit India into 
touch with the outer world in the political, 
social, intellectual and ethical realms of 
thought. Tlirough the foundation of the 
Univer.sities, East and West have been 
brought together and cannot separate. This 
educational reform is perliaps the greatest 


1868 - 
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1867 
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^icerops of ii)c 
^enhu'B. 

LORD CANNING. 1868- 

1862. 

Dun.ng the iie.xt fifty years, there were ten 
Viceroys. The first of these was Lord Can- 
ning, who came into office after the Mutiny 
and held it for four years. 

Before mentioning the reforms that were 
carried out during those years, it must be 
recorded that, though beset with the difficul- 
ties of the Indian Mutiny, he founded the 
three Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. Indian graduates began that contact 
with Western Culture which, growing as the 
THE century wmre on, brought India into 

UNivtnsiTiEs. tjjg outer world in the political, 

social, intellectual and ethical realms of 
thought. Through the foundation of the 
Universities, East and IVest have been 
brought together and camiot separate. This 
educational reform is perhap.s the greatest 
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part of t]ie Waiiabis, ai! .Afghan tribe, led 
to the Sitana Expedition. AA’ith difficulty 
a s.atisfactorv conchrsion rr'aa broiiglit about. 1863. 

SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 

Sir John Lawrence, who had rendered 1863 - 
great service in tlie Punjab and u as well ac- 
quainted with frontier politics, wa.s appointed 
Viceroy. He followed a policy of peace. 
Railway,?, the telegraph and irrigation were 
increased ; the Po.stal rates were lowered ; 
the cotton trade of India was greatly im- 
proved. Much was done to relieve the terri- 
ble famine in Orissa. l®88. 

There wa.® some slight trouble in Bhutan. 

The Bhutanese had ceased to pay tribute and 
raided British territory and kidnapped Mr. 
Ashley Eden, the British envoy. Bhutan 
had to cede a strip of its teriitory. In Afgha- 
nistan, the throne was di, spitted when Dost 
Mohamed died. 

Sir John Lawrence refused to interfere. 

He only declared he would recognise the 
successful claimant. This proved to be Sher 
Ali. Hi.s attitude is known as one of “ma.s- 
terly inactitdty it was inexpensive and 
cautious but, to the Afghan, it seemed selfish. 

It made relations with the Amir more diffi- 
cult. 
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LORD MAYO. 

Lord IFaTo worked hard at al) adiuinis- 1869 

• "i ft79 

trative problems. His charming jiersonality 
won the affection of the Indian Princes, who 
considered lu)n air ideal ruler. 

EVENTS. Up to tin’s time. tlu> Central Government 
liad kept all money matters under its own 
control. Lord iMayo made each province 
responsible for economy iii its administra- 
tion >uk1 foj’ its ovn finance. He thus lessen- 
ed the iininy apjieals I'oi’ grants. He favoured 
the system of State laihvay.s. A census 
of Bengal was taken for tlie first time. A 
college, for the sons of chiefs and nobles was 
ojioned at .Ajmere. The unpleasant imj)res- 
•sioii pj-ocluccd on the Amir of Afghanistan 
by Sir John Lawrence’s policy was removed 
and Sher Ali becam.e friendly again. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria’s .second 
sou, vi, sited India-. I'his was intended to 
secure closer relationship between the Sove- 
reign Honse and the Indian Princes and 
people. 

Lord Alayo improved the administration of 
jails. He in.spectecl the penal .settlement of 
the Andaman Islands and. when there, was 
stabbed to death by an Afghan whom he 
had .sentenced to servitude for life. 



LORD NORTHBROOK. 

Lord Northbrook had little personal cliarm 
of manner and assumed the cold attitude of 1876. 
Sir John Lawrence towards Sher .41i. The 
latter, fearing Russian aggression, had asked 
Lord Northbrook for an alliance but was 
refused on the principle of not interfering in 
his affairs. 

In Baroda, the Gaekwar. Mulhar Rao, was 
ruling badly and had been threatened wdth 187.5. 
deposition. Col. Phayre. tin; Resident, died 
shortly after of poi.soning. The Gaekwar 
was blamed and deposed, baynji Rao. a 
young and distant relative, u as made ruler. 

The Prince of 'Wale.s. aftei'wards Edward 
VII, visited India officially. 

Lord Northbrook encouraged local self- 
government, appointed Indiajis to high 
offices, and reduced several import duties 
and taxes. 

LORD LYTTON, 

EVENTS. Lord Lytton, in consequence of the great jg,jg 
famine that sjrread all over India in 1876, 1880, 
drew up a scheme of rehef. The scheme 
demanded that inland trade in grain should 
bfc free of ail hindrance ; that there should be 
a systematic planning and execution of relief 
works on a large scale and more building of 
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special railways and canals. This policy of 
reiief is the ba.sis of the present .system in 
ea.se.s of fandne. 


THE Royal 
TITLES Act. 


2ND AFGHAN 
WAR. 

PAGE 328. 


Queen Victoria was solemnly proclaimed 
Emjn'e.ss of India. The title showed her 
relati on.ship to the rnler.s of Indian States. 
Up to then, these had been allies of the 
paramount pov. or in India ; they now became 
subjects of the Crown and parts, not of 
British India, but of the British Empire. 
Broadly speaking, the rulers and i}ihabitant.s 
of an Indian State are alien.s a.s regard, s 
British India but Bjiti.sh .snbject.s as regards 
Foreign ]io\vers and the Empire. 

I.ord Lvtton c.\tendcd the dcccnTrnlising 
of the financial .sv.stem begun by bis jnede- 
cessor. The succes.s of Bnssia against Tur- 
key. tiren politically sn])portei! bv Great 
Britain, led to seditious articles in India 
against the British Baj. ijiil.'lished in the 
Vernacular I’res.s. 'ho .stop further sedition, 
the Vernacular Pre.s.s Act wa.s passed recpiir- 
ing securities from the Vernacular Press. 

War broke out again.st Afghani.stan but 
Lor.'l Lytton re.signecl before it ended. 


LORD RIPON. 

Lord Ripon brought the 2nd Afghan War 
to a successful close. Khelat came under' 
British control and the occupation of Quetta 


1877. 


1878, 


1880- 

1884. 
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THE ILBERT 

Bill. 


secuipcl the use of tlie BoLin Pas'^ and com- 
manded Kandahai This meaiP tliat a 
modeiate use of mihlaiy foic» ■«ould suffice 
to occupy impoitant points in Afghanistan 
on the Indian ^de of the Hindu Kush Range. 
Russia was foiled in hei attempt to ohtain 
political coiilrol o\er Vlghaiiistan 

My&oie was lestoied to the ilaliaiaja 1881, 
The State had been adimiiisteied bv the 
British since 1831 The I’cmaciihi Piess 
Act w^as lejiealcd The Local S"U Govern- 
ment Act gave the people a gieatei slnnein 
managing then own cimc allnns Rv it 
Municipal Boaids veic foiiued to tiam citi- 
zens in political and fi\jl ndnumstial ion 
'Oeitam duties on cotton ncie abolished 

The Ilbeit Bill iiauicd attei the legal iiiein- 
bei ot the Council who mtiodiiced it pio- 
posed to confei on Ii diaii .Judges autlioiity 
to tiy Kuiojiean Bi tnli ^nhiccts The Bill 
wa'.stiongh opjiosed In the Em o])e in popu- 
lation and slionglv ^iiiijoited bi edneated 
Indians Much lacial ieelrig wa^ amused 
I'lnally the Bill was modilied in that Euro- 
peans could always el niii the light to have a 
]uiv 011 which Euiopeans weie m the 
raajoi ity 

Lord Ripon was not bidliaiit but ho was a 
steady, evpeiicnced oflicial, with a veiy fan 
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mind. No British ruler of India over won 
the sympathy of its jjcople as he did. On 
his way home, ]\is joimiey from Simla to 
Bombay was a triumplial proces.sion. 

LORD DUFFERIN. 

Lord Dufierin, both in Syria and in Turkey, ^884- 
liad learned the art of dealing noth Adatic 
rulers and officials. At Petrograd he Lad 
represented the interests of England on the 
Eastern Question and, in Egypt, he Lad re- 
formed and reconstructed the whole adininis- 
tratiou. 


No Viceroy .so far had been better prejrared 
for work in India. He wa.s a great diplo- 
matist and' statesnran ; a man of tact and 
versatility, of rare judgment and with a 
vej'y tenacion.s will. 


EVE NTS. 


The Indian 

National 

Congress. 


A. The Indian National Congress was issh. 
started. Its aim wa.s to hel]) Government to 
knoAv tlie vishes of Indians and the means of 
fnlfillijig them. It i.s a kind of unofficial 
Pailiamont made ui) of educated prominent 
Indians from all parts of the country. For 
many years the (Congress continued to be the 
most repre.sentative body in India.. In 
J907 a break occurred between the more 
)noderate and the more extreme partisans of 
Reform. Till 1916. the latter held aloof. 

Then they re-entered Congress and, under 
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the leacierslii]j of Tilak, gl•e^'. all po\\'erfuI, 
finallv driving tlie ]\locleratcK to lea^'e the 
Congress in 1019. The Congress thou came 
under the control of Gandhi and, rapidly 
changing its original character, gave its in- 
fluence to non-Co-operation. It no longer 
stands for the connection of India I'/ith the 
Britisli Empire. As a representative body; 
it is still influential. 

n. The Russians had advanced steadily 
towards Afghanistan in extending their 
territory. General Komarov tool: Pnnjdeli, 
an Afghan village between Herat and Merv • 
a storm of iadignatiim a.ro.se in India. Afghan- 
istan and Great Britain. _ \I'ar tbreatened. 

But the diplomatic tact of Lord DuKerin I8s 
prevented this, lie inlei viewed the Amir 
Abdur Rahman at Rawaliandi ; a combined 
Russian and Afghan f'onniii.'^sion w.a.s a])- 
pointed. Ranjdeh was given to Russia. A 
boundarv line wa.s laid down and accepted 
by both 2iarties. The Amir was jileased at 
tliis success of dijilomacy. For ho wanted, 
at an)' cost, to keep both the Rnssian.s and 
British out of his territoiy. A Durliar was 
held in his honour at Rawal^jindi. By the 
Treaty of Rawalpindi, T<ord Dufferin, at 
the wish of the Amir, agreed to help him with 
money and material in a defensive war. The 
Amir did not w'ant men. 
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EVENTS. 


f-RONTfER 

Defence 


THE CuRRENCV. 


c. Burmese intrigue with France and ill- 
treatment of British subjects in Burma ted jggg 
to war and ended in the annexation of Upper 
Burma. 

D. Bent Acts wci'e passed to better the 
position of the tenant in Bengal, Oudh and 
the Punjal). 

LORD LANSDOWNE. 

Lord Lansdowne had been under-Secretary 1888 
for War and Governor-Cteiieral of Canada 
before his arrival in India. 

Refok.ms : — A. He improved the fvoiitiej' 
defence. TJ)e southern and eastern firm- 
tiers of .\fgliani.slun were, settled. A mission 
to the Amir decided rr'liich of the tribes 
dwelling in the districts between British 
and Afglian territories should come under the 
political influence of each country. This ft 
known as the “sphere of influence policy.” 

It controlled the foreign relations of the tribes 
without interfering in their internal affairs. 

n. The value of the rupee needed steady- 
ing. It had slowly fallen in value from 2sh. 

6d. to less than a shilling. India found it 
hard to pay her debts in countries W'hich had 
a gold currency. So the free coinage of 
•silvei’ was .suspended and the Government 1893 
undertook to exchange gold for silver at the 
rate of 15 nqjces for a .sovereign. This fi.xed 
the value of the rupee at 16d. 
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c. OT\'ing to difficulties in settling tlie 
boundaiy line on the north-east frontier, 
hostilities resulted agaiiist Tibet, The Eaja 

Sikkim, Silddiu caiiie Under llriti.sli protection, 

n. The Indian Councils Act was passed. 1892. 
This rai-sed the number of non-officials and 

The INDIAN 

COUNCILS ACT. Indians in the Legislative As.seniblies. Pub- 
lic bodies, like IMiinicipalities, were empower- 
ed to elect their repre.scntatives to Provincial 
Councils and these representatives could 
choo.se their representative on the Imperial 
Council. Members of the iSuprenic and 
Provincial Councils were invited to di.scn.ss, 
under certain restilctions. (he financial ])ro- 
posals of the Covernment. On rilho' mat- 
ter, s placed before them by the O'oveminent, 
their opinion was invited. 

LORD ELGIN II. 

Dining his term of ofllce frontier diiSputes jgg^_ 
were .settled. The houiidaiy .separating 18B9. 
British Burma from 8iam and China was 
agi'eed njion. Ne.xt the limits of Rus.sian 
and British jiolitical spheres of mfluence in 
the Pamirs beyond Kashmir were ju'e.scribed. 
Finally two Afghan campaign.s, one in the 1898. 
Chitral and the other in the Tnali, were carried 
on. The oiiending trihesincn were piiiiisliecl 
blit not subdued. Chitrn] was jiermauently 
occupied. 
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of oitr 

LORD CURZON. 

Lord C'uvzon had not only deeply studied 1899- 
the problems of but had travelled u'idely in 
Persia, the Far East, and in India before he 
was ajipointed Viceroy. He had acquired 
unrivalled knowledge, which fitted liiin for 
inaiiifokl work. In India he began to deal 
Ihoi'onghly willi every dejrartment of ad- 
ministration . He wanted reform. But be- 
iiio, like Hallioiisie. energetic and ma.sterful, 
he perhaps went too fast. In India, tlie 
feverish energy ol Dalhousie awoke mutinous 
feelings ; the Bast detests hustling t hence. 

Lord Curzon, by the incessant change he 
introduced, may have accelerated the out- 
break of unre.st and political crime that 
followeil alter his resignation. Almost every 
administrative change that he made, has, 
however, shown itself to be an improvement. 
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EVENTS. 


External 

Affairs. 

Frontier 

Policy. 


Tidet, 


‘If ]ufj])ace was too fast and liis ira])i'ovements 
too many’, bis (dace among the Vice- 
roys will, ncvertbeless, be ]n'07ninent. On 
Ills return to England, lie was created Earl 
of Keddleston and led the Conservative 
Party in the House of Lords. During the 
Great War he was a ]irominent member of 
the War Cabinet and, after the War, acted 
under the Coalition Government as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. He continued in office 
when, in 1922, the Conservative Party under 
Mr. Bonar Law came into powei", and re- 
mained leader of the House of Lord.? and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

A. Lord Curzon aimed at jmtting a stop 
to the costly and u.sele.s.s punitii'e c.vpedition.s 
on the N. IV. Frontier; sc he willulrew isolat- 
ed British outposts on the Frontier and 
secured guards for the pas.ses by levies taken 
from The local tribesmen. 

He formed the X. W. Frontier t’rovince by 
uniting parts of the Punjab with cerlain tri- 
bal di.stricts. This Province was placed 
directly untler the Central Government of 
India. 

n. INVASION OF Tibet: -The Tibetans 1903 . 
were intriguing with Eussia and had obstruct- 
ed trade with India and ignored jirevious 
conventions with the British. They made 
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no reply to official eiii^piiries from tlie Vice- 
roy. A .small I'oroe wa.s .sent into Tibet 
which took Llia.s,sa. The Tibetan, s had to 
pay a small indemnity. Tlie suzerainty of 
China over Tibet \va.s confirmed by the 
British h’oreign Office. Tibet is now a 
Republic. 

c. Steps were taken to jireserve Briti.sh 
influence in the South of Persia and in the 

1907. 

Persian Gulf. Russia !uid secured jiura- 
mount influence in North Persia. Great 
Britain .secured influence in the South of 
Persia. Germany won Turkey over and 
liogan to build tlie Berlin-Byzantiurn-Bagdad 
Railway. To coimteract German influence 
in Persia. South Pcr'<ia was peacefully con- 
trolled and Koweit occu)>ied. 

A. PiN'ANCE ; — Legislation making gold a 
legal tender for payment of debts was coni- 
jileted. The limit of exemjflion from the 
Income tax wa.s rai'^ed from R.s. 500 to 
Rs. lOOO; the tax on salt was reduced by 
half a rupee. 

B. PECUNi.iRY Rei-ief : — Irrigation 
Vffirks and Railways, wlricli served to lessen 
the rigours of fainiue, were not bound to 
pay Government a part of their profits. 
Mea.sures were taken to protect the peasant 
in time of famine againsi rapacious money- 
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The 

UNIVERSITIES 

Act. 


leudei\s. By t]ic Land Alienation Act, 
peasants were not allowed to pleilgc llieir 
holdings fot debt to luonev-lciideis. Capital 
vas obtained for the peasant as also tor the 
petty tradesman bt"^ the Co-ojierative iSocie- 
ties’ Act. Loans could bo had t'rnui such 
societies at a low rate of interest. 

0. The Delhi Durbak Queen Vic- 
toria died in 1901 and, when Edward VII 
succeeded, Lord Curzon held a magnificent 
Durbar at Delhi. He wa.s much critici.sed 
for the pomi) displayed on that occasion. 

H. ANTiyoTiiES ; — An Act to preserve 
aucieut rnonument.s wa.s pas.sed. I'hese 
monuments and the .searching for other his- 
toiic trea.sures are eiitru.sted lo tiu'. .Vrehaeo- 
logieal Departinenl of India. 

E. Education : — The Indian Universitie.s 
established in 1857 needed reform. After 
much labour and enquiry, Lord Curzon drew 
up the Universities Act. It reduced the 
excessive menibership of the Senate, reformed 
the Synflicates or executive bodie.s, placed 
the affihation or disaffiliation of colleges in 
the hands of Government, and provided for 
the official inspection of affiliated colleges. 
But the Act was .strongly opposed and had to 
be rlroppcd. Vested interests were much 
affected b}' the Act. Olhcial control \^'as 
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objected to. Lord Curzou was unjustly 
accused of being hostile to the educated 
classes. Tiie Act nuide him v-ery uiiyopidar 
with the higher cla.s.scs of Indians who 
claimed educiitional independence. 

r. A treaty existed l)y which^ after all 
administrative expenses had Ijceu paid, the 
surplus reTemic in Bcrar should be gi^^m to ■ 
the Nizam. But tlie Nizam rarely got any 
surplus revemic. Lord Curzou concluded 1903. 
an agreement uitli the Nizam by which Benir 
was leased to the ludiaai Government in 
return for an aiimial payment of 25 lakhs and 
a deposit of il lakhs. 

u. ill lyub tile Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal proposed, tlie plan of lighteuiug the 
burden of government on Ills shoiddeis. 

He had to goverjr 180,000 sipuire, miles with 
a population ol T 8 niilhons. It was impossi- 
ble to do so efficiently. Lord Curzou divided 
Bengal into Bengal I’roper and Eastern 1905 . 
Bengal ; to Easterji Bengal, he added Assam 
and idaeed them under a iicw' Lieutenant 
Governor. Thi.s partition gave rise to pas- 
sionate resentment. The Bengali nation, it 
ivas said, had been tom asimder. Lord 
Curzon was supported by the Secretary of 
State. Horvever, though e.xcitement had 
greatly d.ied down and Eastern Bengal and 
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Absaui liacl alrcad}’’ realised the heneflts of 
the jjartitinn, King George V at. Ids Dnrbar 
in Delhi announced that Bengal woidd be 
under a Governor in Gounril, Biliar and 
Orissa under a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Assam under a Chief-Commissioner, 'this 
pleased the people. 

Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, 
claimed that the Cojnma)ider-iu-Chief of 
India should not only control the executive 
command in India but .should also be the 
military member or war minister on the Vice- 
roy’s Council. Lord Curzon held that the 
two posts should be filled by different men 
and that botli men .should be under tlie Vice- 
roy’s control bccau.se therel.'v tlic military 
power u'ould be more under the authority of 
the civil power. The Home Government was 
appealed to and agreed with Lord Kitchener's iyu5. 
views. Lord Curzon thereupon resigned. 

LORD MINTO, 

Lord Minto had sedition and political 1905- 

^ 1910 * 

reform to mark bis term of office. 


A. The victory of Japan in the Eusso- 
Japanese War caused intense excitement 
throughout Asia. The agitation in India 
aw’akened by the Universities Act, the parti- 
tion of Bengal, and other grievances arising 
from many aduunislmtive changes, was 
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afciiiittlated bv llie vietoiy of a small Asiatic 
State over a vast Europeau poiver. The 
agitation becniiie a clangci'oiis revolutionary 
and anarchist conspiracy, directed in India 
from Bengal and Poona and from secret 
foreign organisations m Europe and America. 

The consjriracy souglit to destroy British 
Government by establishing general terro- 
rism. Several officials were murdered. Two 
bombs were tlirown at the Viceroy at Ahmed- 
abad but failed to explode. Seditious wait- 
ing in the Press caused great mischief. As 
time went on, the conspiracy developed and 
spread to the Punjab. Serious attempts to 
hrealc tlie loyalty of Indian troojis were dis- 
covered. Some of the leading conspirators 
were executed. The ordinary Law was 
strengthened by tlie Seditious Jleetings Act 
and by the Sunimarv Justice A.ct, by the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and bv the 1908. 
Press Act. 

G, Bf.vexue The Upuuii trade was 1 S 07 . 

officially stopped tliough it meant a loss in 
ixn'enne of about nine crores of rupees, Avhich 
had to be made good by increased taxation. 

c. Edwards VII’s Proclamation declared 
that racial distinctions would not liindcr 
access to posts of authority. It deemed that 
the time had come when the principle of rc- ’ 
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prcseutaiive iii-sHhitioas should be prudentlv 
extended. 

In the Indian Councils Act, these state- 1909. 
nients irere acted ujion. Tlie Legislative 
Councils vere largely increased in member- 
ship and, in each Province, election.s were so 
managed that the various communities 
should be fairly represented. 

LORD HARDINGE. 

Lord Hardinge wa.s a di.stinguished Foreign 
oflice official a.nd grandson of the Governor- 
General, who defeated- the Sikhs in 1816. 
During the Ru.s.so-.Iajiano.sc IVnr. he was 
ambassador at Potrograd. AVlien the “En- 
tente Cordiale” wa,s agreed ujion, he was 
pn-esont ns Foreign Secretary to Edward VIL 

.s. At the beginning of Ids term of office, 
the King Emperor and Queen visited India. 

Their purpose wa^ “to secure a better under- 
standing and a clo.ser union between the 
ilfother Country and her Indian Empire, to 
In'oak down prejudice, to di.spel mi,sap)U'e- 
liension, and to i'o.ster sympathy and brother- 
hood.” At Delhi a Coronation Durbar was 
held. Delhi Ava,s made the new capital. 

Thi.s was done to revive the historical con- 
nection of the city with past Governments in 
India and the present. Deliii had been the 
ancient capital of Hindustan. But, in spite 
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of tlie Ko3’al Visit, towards tlie close of the 
follov/ijig \'ear, Lord Hardinge Avas woimded 
by a bomb at Delhi. 

B, 111 1912 tlie DoA'cmmcni of India Act 
created Legislative Comicils for districts 
under a Chief Coininissioiier and introduced 
an E.xecutivc Council in the new Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Biliar and Orissa. 

c. On August 4th, England entered the 1914. 
Great War. Thi.s action of England met 
NA’ith a deeji manifestation of loyalty and 
spontaneous service from all parts of India, 

The King-Eaiporor, in his message to the 
Princes and peoples ol India, warmly ac- 
knowledged their devotion to the Throne. He 
declared that tlieir practical loyalty in the 
hour . of trial was a noble fulfilment of the 
a.ssurance they had giveti him at the Coro- 
nation Durbar that the destinies of Great 
Britain and India were indissolubly linked. 

Lord Hardinge had to supply troop.s lor 
France, Egypt, Africa, and Blc.sopotamia. 

Sir Beauchamp Dull was Coniiuaiidor-in- 
chief. At first, the Indian cflort in th*e 
Mesopotamian Campaign proved successful. 
General Townshend, after taking Basra, 1015, 
marched on to Baghdad ; bid. meeting with 
larger Turki.sh forces, he bad to retire and sur- 
render at Kut-el-Amara. A better organised 
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force under General Maude resumed the 
attack and took Baghdad. 

Other successes followed. Mosul was 
occupied. In the meantime, General Allenby 
carried on a victorious campaign against 
the Turlcs in Palestine and Syria. The 
Turks made peace. 

On the battle fields of France and in the’ 
compaigns carried on in Palestine and East 
Africa, Indian troops fought gallantly and 
won unstinted praise from the generals, 
under whom they served. 

D. In 1911 a party of Hindus from the 
Punjab, who had emigrated to Vancouver on 
board the “Komagata .Marti” and liad not 
been allowed to land, returned to India. 

The Ingress to India Act, which, owing to 
the War, gave the Government power to 
control all persons entering India, was ap- 
plied to the party. They were ordered to 
take train at Budge-Budge for the Punjab. 

This they violently refused to do. Some 
were shot down and the rest were arrested. 

Their trial revealed a deep scheme at revolu- 
tion called the Ghadr conspiracy. This 
knowledge led to the Defence of India 1915. 
Bealms Act. To try cases of sedition the 
Act provided that special tribunals be form- 
ed, from whose decision there was no appeal ; 
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it also allowed Government to intern, without 
trial, any one suspected of sedition. Thus 
long and difficult judicial proce.sses were 
suspended. It was an emergency act to 
last till six months after the ending of the 
War. The loyalty of Indians in the Imperial 
Legislative Council was strikingly shown in 
the unanimous passing of this Act. 

E. The Mahsuds, an Afghan tribe, took 
to raiding. But they were for a time left 1915* 
alone. A .great plot against the British 
Government fostered by German agents was 
discovered and foiled. Afghanistan itself 
was pro-German in feeling but the Amir, 
Habibullnh Khan, remained neutral though 
his difficulties increased. 

p. Lord Hardinge was much interested in 
Education. New’ Universities wei'e opened. 
Mysore Ava.s allowed its own Univei'sity. A 
University for Indian women w’ns begun at 
Poona. Primary Educotioii w’as encouraged. 

A Royal Commission enquired into the 1912 . 
public services of India, the military jjolicy 
of India, and its financial position. 

At the request of many leading Indians, 

Lord Hardinge’s term of office w as exteiided 
for a year. He aboli.slied the system of 
indentured coolie labour wdiich had led to 
bitter quarrels between the Indians and the 
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Colonists of South Africa. His heart v sup* 

lOio 

port wns given to tlie resolation of the 
Indiau Legislative Council that, at the next 
Imperial Conference in LojkI on, India should 
be represented. 

By his wise administration, hi.s deep 
sympathy and his acceptable rel'orirs, Lord 
Hardinge won high esteem in India. 

LORD CHELMSFORD. 

Lord Chelmsford had governed Queens- loio- 
land and New South Wales with success 
before his appointment in India. He assum- 
ed office at a critical time. The pressing 
strain of tlie Great War, the ever brewing 
troubles on the Frontier caused hy the un- 
steady attitude of Afghanisty.n and the rest- 
lessness of the Tribesmen, the smouldering 
embers of the Gbadr conspiracy, tlie ravages 
of influenza and of famine, and tlie high prices 
for nece.*!saric.s in life duo to the War, wore 
some of the difRcullies he had to face. Sedi- 
tion was .spreading and the British military 
forces were small. 

A. Tlie Indian Delence Force iras or- 
ganised. All British subjects, under the 
age of 15, were held liable foi' service in any 
part of India. 
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B. The Chamber op Prixces . — A Con- 
ference of Iiiflian Piinccs and Cliicfs met at 
Dellii. The VieeKn' Imped it would grow 
into a Constitutiou.al Assemblv'. The Gaek- 
war, who was President, thought it necessary 
that Indian rulers should have a definite 
place in the Constitution of the Empire and 
a share in the administration of India as 
they formed one-third of India and one- 
fourth of its population. In 1919, by the 
King’s proclamation, a permanent Chamber 
of Princes wa.s inaugurated. 

c. Afghanistan, Avhich had been a source 
of an.xiety tliroughout the Great AA’ar, gave 
.serious trouble .shortly after the Treaty of 1919 . 
Vei'saillos was completed. The Afghans and 
Tribesmen under Amaniillah raided Britiv^h 
territory but were '^oon chocked. Desultory 
warfare against f.lahsnd and M’aziri tribes 
continued for some time .after peace va.s made 
with Afghanistan. 

u. The political situation grew comi)lex. 

There AA’ere tuo currents rniiiiing stvonglv to- 
ward, s the goal of .swam j 01 splf-goAMi'iimenf. 

The one carried aloirg tvilh it tho.se Indians 
Avho sought by con.stitntional agitation tu 
secure their aim; tlic other bore those who 
through sedition made for the same end. 

The first ))a)-ty was made up of those who 
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dissent ol the non-otfienl Indian iiiembeis of 
ilie t'oiiiiiil TJieso held iliat tin Jto\v]dtt 
Act nqiild iiiudci the fice eiontli o+ public 
pohlical file, foi it tended to haiass indi\idml 
iiecdoni Thev did iiot iiiipuKu tlic facts 
upon which the Act losted noi did they 
piopose now racasiues to cope willi liio sedi- 
tion that was life They pioposcdthe 1 cop 
mg to the Defence ol India Realms Act and 
mamtcimed t}iat,if the Rowlatt Act weie not 
lepealed, political conflagi atioii would lagc 
m India Then foiecast sciced to llittei 
sedition and to haideu the Goceimuent but 
it was, neveithclcs', not fai sboil of the 
tiutli 

Mr ganohi At this stage Mi Gandhi came foiwaid to 
chdinpion the cause ot political liecdoin in 
India Ot inedaun si-ie, fiad, keenly intelli 
gent and ascetic, he stood an embodiment 
of soul force ovei physical pow ei As a 
lawyei he had practised m South Africa and 
had, by bis method ot passive lesistance, won 
success against the unfair tieatment of the 
Indians there He left Soutli Africa with 
no friendly feeling foi the British system of 
gov'eiiiment and, on his letuin to India, fii'-t 
used his method ol passive resist ance at 
Cliampai mm Bihai fo annul the obligation 
imposed on the ten ruts of allot mg a part oi 
then iioldings to He cultication of indigo, 
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aud again employed tlie f,anio means in the 
Kaira district of the Bombay Presidency 
to lessen the amount of revenue to be paid 
after famine had visited that district. 

With this successful experience behind 
him, Mr. Gandhi set about to obtain the 
repeal of the P^owlatt Act by employing 
his form of passive resistance. At bottom, 
it was organised civil disobedience of govern- 
ment to be carried on without otTering vio- 
lence. Ti was called Satyagraha. Mr. 
Gandhi described it as follows : “Satya- 
graha is truth in all your doings. This 
implies : a. re.sistance to evil in yoniself ; 
r.. civil assistance to the state in resisting 
evil ; c. civil resistance to the state if the 
state be evil : n. this civil resistance shorrld 
be passive and non-violent ; e : soul-force 
should overcome brute force.” Hi.s voice 
was heard from one end of India to the other. 
All partie.s knit themselves together under 
his leadert-hip. He awoke to full life and 
strength Ih.rt sense of nationalhood which, 
hitherto, had shown itself in a demand for 
home-rule. 

The campaign for the repeal of the Rowlatt 
Act began by-»tlie observance of a great hartal 
or day of mourning all over India. At 
Delhi, the hartal led to rioting at the rail- 
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way station vnth loss of life. Mr. Gandhi 
set out for Delhi but was bi'ought back to 
Bombas . Tliis return was rumoured as an 
arrest and led to .serion.s lo.ss of life at Amrif- 
sar. Ahmedabad. Viramgaon, Lahore and 
other places. 

While this movement, which wa.s pre- 
dominantly Hindu, grew apace, Pan-Islam 
working from Tiu'key, wrought deeply upon 
Mohamedan religious feeling in India. 
Turkey had been defeated in the AVar. Tlie 
Treaty of Bevre.s .stated that Turkey should 
be made u]) of a section of Thr.sc'^, of Con- 
stantinople under allied control, and of the 
Tnrkisliareain Asia Minor including Anatolia 
and .-Angora : the Black 8ea should be free to 
international shipping ; Eastei’u Thrace 
should belong to Greece ; the Armenian dis- 
trict of Turkey .should be added to the Arme- 
nian Republic; 8vria, Me.sopotamia and 
Palestine should btr independent state.s 
guided by the administrative advice and 
a.“sistance of mandatory powers ; the Hedjaz 
should be a free stale, allowing free and ready 
access to Mecca and Medina to Mohamedan 
pilgrims from all countries ; Turkey should 
reh‘ncjui.“h all rights .and titles over Egypt, 
the Soudan and Cyprus ,iud to cei'tain 
i.dauds in the Aegean and acknowledge the 
French protectorate over Morocco and 
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Tunis. Other lestrictiona reduced the mili- 
tary, naval and air forcef; of Turkev and eon- 
iroll^d her finance. 

P.'in-xslam declared that thia spoliation of 
Turkey was a Ohristiau attempt to destroy 
Mohamedauhm and that, tJierefore, every 
Mohameclan in the '.vorld, no matter v'hat 
his political allegiance might he, had to 
strive, even uilh the ,-uord, to recover for 
Tui'key all her lost possessions. These 
possessions included those places in Arabia 
which contain the Duly places of Islam. Thi.s 
tract of terricoiy is knotvn a.s the Zazii'at-ul 
\i'ab. Now. according to tlie Sharak, this 
tract of territory should always be in tho 

THE KHA1.1FA-. posscssiou of aiul be jnotected by the Khahla. 

Islam maintained that, in order to do so, the 
Khalifa should be a powerful king who should 
be both the spiritual and temporal head of 
Islam. This official position is known as the 
Khilafat of Turkey. 

THE KHILAFAT. But bcsidcs tlio Klillafat of Turkey, other 
Khilal'its existed in tlie world of Lslam, for 
instance, at Haidarabad Deccan, in Afgiianis- 
tan and in Blorocco. EaeJi was often a com- 
bination of the spiritual and tenij.joral'power 
in an individual rider but not neces.sarily so; 
for, the Khilafat u'as always considered main- 
ly a spiritual power. Bloreo'i'er, each Khila 
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tat was iiiclepeiident of the other. None of 
them aclcnowlcclged the SMirilual or temporal 
siipicmacy of the Khilaf.it of Tnrhey. The 
making of the Turkish Khilafat into t. rall}-- 
ing point for all ilohaiiiedaus in the world 1^ 
more recent doctrine. It wa.s the late Sul- 
tan Hamid of Turkey v.ho first contended 
that all llohamedans were in duty bormd to 
maintain that the Khilafat of Turkey nas 
the Khilafat of Islam. 

No douht the Khilafat of Turkey, with 
the Sultan as both ICliahfa and the Euler, 
gave Turkey a pohtical advantage. It 
was made u.sc of nov to save Turkey 
fi'om her Iosae.s due to tJic Ear. To 
the ilohamedan in Indir, the Luattcr fta.s 
represented as lehgious. If Turkey did not 
get back all her lost territory, the Sultan 
could not adecpiately fulfil hi.s onerous duf ies 
as the Khalifa of Islam, Indeed, owing t(/ 
the Treaty of Sevres, his po.sitiou vas such 
as to weaken all Ishiitr. Hoiv hollow this 
pill was came to light when, later on in 1922, 
the Angora Assembly of loyal Tui'ks separat- 
ed the temporal Sultanate from the .spiritual 
Khilafat, to the manifest siu’prisc of the 
Mohamedan in India. 

Agitation was set on foot now to liavc all 
Turkey’s possc.ssions re.storecl il Hohanif'd- 
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danism were not to suffer. Air. ttandlii was 
not &loA\ to ,sec liov, j'onerfiil an aid tlie 
Khilafat question could he. Ho appealed 
tor Alohamedtiu and Hindu Lo unite in bring- 
ing pres, sure upon tlie Government to rejieal 
the Rowlatt Act and to have tlic Home 
Government do justice to Turkey. 

Political feeling ran liigk. To the ordinary 
mind it was linrd to tell which of its doitigs 
wa.s constittitional agitation and which was 
sedition. Unrest in the Punjab grew very 
strong. At Amritsar martial law had to be 
proclaimed. Thi.s means that when the 
civil authority finds itself powerless to con- 
trol a population, it calls in and hands over 
its authority to the milit.ory. The military 
draw uji a temporary l-nr and cnioree it till 
such time as the civil authority can re.sume 
control. In carrying out its temporary 
law, the luilitary arc to act in good faith and 
are responsildc .•'or Mluit is done to re.store 
order. In the ton 11 of Amritsar martial law 
forbade seditious meetings. A vast crowd, 
however, gathered in a jniblic spot called the 
Jalliannallah Paugli, Those, who con- 
vened the meeting, said tlrey did so to agitate 
con.stitutionally for their political right, s ; but 
in the e3'cs ol General Dyer, wlio was in 
military command ol liiecity, the meeting wa.s 
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aeditioiis. The meeting refused to disperse 
when ordered to do HO and was fired on. About 
500 were killed and a great number wounded. 

T])is stern measure caused intense indigna- 
tion. A committee under >Sir Archibald 
Hunter investigated the unfortunate incident. 

Two reports were drawn up. The Alajority 
report by British officials justified the 
cinploj'ment of Martial Laiv, blamed Sal}'a- 
graha for the spirit of rebellion but admitted 
that some of the orders pa.ssed by General 
Dyer were wanting in judgment and con- 
demned, among other things, the 'Roll-Call 
imposed on Indian students at Lahore and 
the Crawling Order which obliged Indians 
to crawl through those stree+s iji wliieh 
Europeans had lost their lives in the recent 
rioting. The Minority report by Indians 
denied that the disorders amounted to re- 
bellion, found Martial Law need not have been 
enforced, and, while admitting Satyagraha 
had exercised a disquieting influence, main- 
tained that not it but mob-frenzy had caused 
the di.sturbance ; they condemned the whole 
attitude of General Dyer and attributed ail 
his actions to racial ill-feeling. Both re- 1920. 
ports were sent to the House of Commons. 

It strongly censured General Dyer’s actions 
and cashiered him. But the House of Lords 
was not of the same mind. 
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This regrettable incitlent strengthened the 
hold UTr Gandhi and the Ali Brothers had upon 
the country. The furmer declared the Bri- 
tish Governmcnr was “satairic” and exhorted 
India to oUer civil resistance to it but witliout 
violence. Such passive civil disobedience 
would rid India of British control. Thus 
ftatvagraha became non-co-operation. 

NON-co-QPERA_ defined its varioirs stages as : 

A. the hartal or mourning designed to wean 
Indians from all dealings witli the Govern- 
ment ; B. the renouncing of Government 
titles and distinctions and the withdrawal of 
all Indians from Government employment; 
c. the leaving of their posts by the police 
and the miliiarv, the forces Ijy which Govern- 
ment maintains oi'der ; D. the refusal to pay 
the taxes or to obey a Try civil la ws under so 
evil a Government. 

hlon-co-opcralion meant to afflict Govern- 
ment Avitli paralysis. Mr. Gandhi admitted 
that it conld lead ro revolution with blood- 
shed. 

Fortunately agitation found it had now to 
oceirpy itself with another matter. As has 
been said, the Government of India Act, 
willi its mcasare.s for self-government in the 
provinces and for the enlarging of the non- 
o.tficial Indian rejneseutation in the Imperial 
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coundla, was tlirown opi^n to rriticisiu befoiv 
it should become Law. Discussiou of its 
])rovjsious had a practical influence on politi- 
cal life. The stream of political life again 
grew distinct in its currents. Moderate or 
Liberal politicians, who took snavoj to mean 
home-rule M'ithin the Empire and who meant 
to secure it steadily and by degree?, sup- 
ported the Act. All who held to non-co- 
operation maintained that tlie Act should be 
ignored. They wanted .swaraj independeifl 
of the Britisli Empire and wanted it at onci’ 
whether with or without social chaos. Non- 
co-operation could give tliem this. So they 
added to it.s programme the boycott ol Tjcw- 
couits, of Governnnmt .scliools oi\d oi the nev 
Legislature jn'opose.d ))y the Act. Mi . Ciandhi 
promi.sed that, within a year, the swarap 
which non-co-operation wanted, conltl be 
won. Ho tlui.s .secured the powerful support 
of the Indian National Congress which, in 
order to give it.s help, reuouneed it.s intejition 
to preserve the connection of India with the 
British Empire and, in consec[ueiicc. changed 
its original constitution. Schools and col- 
leges, refusing all Government aid and based 
on purely Indian ideals, were started. In 
ahnost every Indian village, committees 
actively taught non-co-operation ns the short 
cut to the coming millenium. A detailed 
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campaign against Government was carried 
on bj’ tbe Congress AVorking Committee, 
whose orders nere to be carried out by the 
National Militia of volunteers. 

While non-co-operation was thus becoming 
anarchic, the Moderates or Liberals, who be- 
lieved in an orderly and gradual winning of 
Swaraj in kee])ing with the lack of political 
education among the masses, supported the 
Government. Their leaders took their places 
in the refoimed Legislative Councils. The 
new Legislature was formally opened at a 
Durhar held in Delh.i. The Duke of Con- 
naught presided and announced the King- 
Emperor's nies.iage which declared that 
swaraj witliin the Empire was now to begin 
its course and that the widest scope and 
ample op])ortuiiity for progress towards the 
liberty wdiich other Dominions enjoyed, 
wmuld be accorded to India. 

In the new Legislature thus inaugurated 
and based on the Government of India Act, 
tire non-official or the elected members of 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State control an absolute majority 
over any number of votes the Central Govern- 
ment can pos.sibly command. Lord Chelms- ^921. 
ford, therefore, wdien addressing the Durbar, 
remarked that the principle of autocracy iQ 
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the admiuistratioii of India luid now been 
definitely discarded. Eesponsibility foj’ tlie 
gonermueut ot tlie coimti"S' would in futui'e 
rest with the elected repre.sentatives ot tlie 
people in the Imperial Legislati''‘c Assembly 
and in the Council of State. 

Shortly after the j>rounilgatiou oi the new 
Legislature. Lord CheIni''ford left India. 
His term of office Jiad been a very trying ojie 
in its manifold <lifficulties ; but. throiighoul, 
he maintained a cool and determined mind 
and bluntly carried out his duty, llirough- 
out Ills vicerovalty. India wa.s under the 
stress of the Gre.at War. "'Vlicn he arrivedj 
tlie first outbur.st of wnr-entliusia.sm had died 
out. Depression had set in. Despite tlii'^, 
ho bore the great burden of giving to the 
Empire large supplies of ineu, money aiid 
material .such a.s could ill be spared, at a 
time wheu ho had to salcguard Ijidia from 
c.vfcnnd aggrcs.sion ami iuterual ilisaster. 

Ill lijlt) the cdmarfcd cla-^scs of Imiui ucic 
bitterly flissatisfied. Indian’s eifort in the 
W ar seemed to have been little appreciated ; 
her position iu the Commonwealth was iU- 
defined ; the goal of British rule in India Ixad 
never been luUy slated ; on racial grounds. 
Indians had been deprived ol the jrrivilego ot 
bearing arms ; they could not aspire to the 



King’s Commissions in the army ; in the 
Imperial Service of India their status was 
unimportant ; the Morley-Minto Reforms of 
1909 gave them no power of coiitroi over the 
Executive ; some of the Dominions refused 
to acknowledge litem equally as British 
subjects. 

At the close of Lord Chelmsford’s term of 
office, the change for the better was great. 
The goal of BritL-h rule in India had been 
stated. It told India she could look forward 
to Belf-goverumeul as a dominion within the 
British Emjtiiv. In consequence, racial 
stigiiia was rettioved from the Arms Act ; 
Indian .soldiers could hold the King’s Com- 
missions in I lie army; Indian youths could 
get a militaiy Ir.aiuing in Sandhurst or in the 
Territorial units and learn to fit themselves 
for the defence of their country. India 
became a member of the Imperial Conference; 
her reiare.senta fives .signed the Treaty of 
Ver.sailles : .she became an original member of 
the League of Nations ; she was represented 
at the Armament Conference held at Wash- 
ington ; and the self-governing Dominions, 
with one exception, aceeitted her new position 
in the Britisli Commonwealth, viewing 
her not a.s a dejicndenev bnt as a sister nation 
on the path to eomjtletc equality with them- 
selves. 
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These services to India v. ill in the future 
characterise Lord CiielmsfordV term of office 
as one in which important chanses were 
wTonght. 

LORD READING. 

Before his appointineiit as Viceroy. Lord 1021. 
Reading had. by force of talent and of charac- 
ter, worked his way tip in life to the exalted 
position of Lord Cliief Justice of England. 

His liberal view.s. his wide experience, his 
diplomatic ser\dces and his judicial career 
combined to fit him for his work at the helm 
at a time when the bark, of state was .setting 
out to steer itself by the new Legislature in 
face of tlie .stormy jjolitical outloo!'. 

EVENTS. iMon-co-operation wasrlrifting into anarchy. 

In the Punjab, a reforming section of the 
Sikh commnnity upbraided the Mahants 
or hereditary guardian.s of the Gurudwaras 
or shrines for their long neslect of duty. 

THE akalis. Into this quarrel the spirit of non-co-operation 
was brought by the Akali volunteers, who, 
strongly revolutionary, disregarded Law and 
seized the shrines at Tara-Taran. Rioting 
ivith loss of life ensued. Disregard for I.aw 
followed in other parts of India and in A.ssam. 

Mr. Gandhi still held for non-vitdence and 
started the boycott of liquor-shops and of 
foreign cloth and advocated the use of khad- 
dar or cloth woven by the spinning-wheel. 
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But most of liis followors, and flic* Kliila- 
fatists ill particular. Koiip;lit revolution. 
AVlien the National .Militia had ils dnijiga 
checked by Law, mob violence broke out at 
Giridih in Biliar, at Malegaon near Bombay 
and insei’^eral part.s of the Madras Presidency. 
At tliis stage., tlie Cfreek oflensive against 
Turkey and the failure to inodifv the Treaty 
of Bevies, drove iMohamedan feeling to resolve 
at Karachi that ll.'c Indian Nationa l Congress 
shoidd declare India, a repnblic. This 
Karachi resolution, combined with the l iolent 
religious propagaiula of the Vli Brothers and 
Gaiidlii’s promise of s))eedyswai'aj, spread the 
flame of iMohamedan fanaticism from moaqu’ 
to inoscjue, from village to village of the 
MojMahs, a tnrbident mixed Arab and Hindu 
race liidug in the Malabar di.Arict. In 
THE MOPLAH their rebellion, they killed the few Eurojiean 
OUT- BREAK. planters they cauglit unawares and, on meet- 
ing with no siijiport from the loyal Hindus, 
mas, sacred them, desecrated their temples, 
made forcible conversions and did other 
abominable deeds. tVith strennous eilorl. 
Government quelled this outbreak. Gandhi 
condoned it a.s “a fighting for what tlie 
Moplah.s con.sidered religion and in a. manner 
Avhich the\' considered religious.” Viewing 
the outbreak in the same light, the Ah’ 
Brothers maintained that what religion 
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tlcmantlod should lioabovollie controlofLaw, 
So violently did they assail the Government 
tliat they were arrested and sent to jrrison 
for two years. In it 5; turn the All-India 
Congress retaliated by advocating civil 
disobedience on the part of the masses. This 
meant tlie wilful breaking of the Law so as 
to make Government irajro.ssible and thn.s 
to lead to its ovei-tlirow. diie Government 
was viewed as wholly evil and its lavvs as 
non-moral. In the Anand and Bardoli 
districts cif tlie (tuzarat Province, civil dis- 
obedience was got ready. At tliis juncture 
the Prince of Wales nriivcd iji India. Ilis 
visit was viewed a.s political. On the rlav* 
he arrived, -serious rioting broke out in 
Bomliay. Gandhi, who was in the city, 
publicly said; “The swaraj that 1 Irave wit- 
nessed ebrving the last tvo days has stunk 
irr my no.sti'ils. I am mote instr iimental than 
any other in briiigiiyg into being a spirit of 
revolt. I find myself not fully capable of 
controlling and di.sciplining that .spirit.” The 
Natiorral Militia took him at Iris word and 
pr-acti.sed terror i.sm more etfectively till 
Govevmireut a'jiplicd the [^edition Meetings 
Act and called on the Police to give nror'e 
.stalwart protection to defencele.ss citizens. 
Indiarr pcditicians. however, viewed the 
action of GovoTiiment as suppressive of 



rtl filH'fi ll fUld nl jinlil frii) 

Iti rit’diM' hi lliiM.-tli (It.- iijtf itiii inth I’liiii 
Muili'l*;! I <‘n II ml I'i.VI ('i‘lul-.(;i jiVn|iiiF»'il ii ({nlimh 
TilItJc ( '< irdi-i'l'tu'i' III I lie ^vim Vl'pili'ii 

IllftI ."llcll .'I rmili-ri'Mi’r M'fl.N lllil 
viiiloss jKin t'li ii)ii-r.i I imi Lfiw, 

(.Jrtmllii, (on, tlt'clni'fil ( lial it wtia tint jiin.is||iti\ 
l!ul(\sN ( "live |||| il.H Ji}l|tii<l(’ III* 

(lie Njitimwil iMlllliii aiiil I'l'li'iiMi'd hU 
polilit'al iiriamicra ; wiiliout I his lu' wtuild tint 
stop I'ecfuit iimiil I'of ( In- l\lill(iii mil- pnipafii- 
lion for whoK'sali' l•i\il tlisolu'ilii'iii'i', ilis 
attiludo Icil (ho Modomtos hack 1o iho 
siippoi't <'i (Ion ommonl . ilio niootiutj, 

which followed a( Ahiiieilahad. of iJm luduiU 
Naiioiuil t’oijoi'oss and (lie AlJ-lndiii Mnstiiu 
League. (.iautUu. in uJioiu ttU (lie oxoeutivo 
peiwoL' la}', resolved that (he ^'ioi'Ji.i.v be niaule 
to uiidersliird that i'oii-eo-i>pei at ion wtis at 
war witi) tlte too evniuenl . Me m-io ai» 
tiltiuiatiiiu hlatmng him (or (hodioppliii; ol' 
tint I’ouad-'J'ahle ( 'onl'ereuee hii< propoving 
that, sjioidd. all poht ieal prisoners be I reed attti 
the progress ol iHur-eu-operation he uft* 
nrolestcd, citil liisubedieiiee wotdd be held 
over till sneh time as it toed: (lie Ireed }ioli' 
ticiaus to gauge and advise upon tlu' siltut- 
tion in Intlia. 

Xoii-eo-operatioii was jiou ai higit tide. 
Its ebb set in. The Klulafaliat party, wliiell 
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anglo-afghan stood iiu( 111 dif wi'ovuid liiat llie Govoriinient 

Treaty, 

■was tinti-lslajii, UAi' taken aback ■s\heri 
Af ghauistan, tkc leading Inlani Jdngdoiii of 
Ceatial Asia, leagued itself in I'riendsldp ys'itli 
Government that Government. Not long af+er. tlic latter 
published the meuiorandiun it had sent to 
the Home Government, in which it stated 
that tlie intense Muslim feeling in India 
called for the raodifyina of the Treaty of 
Sevres. It urged the evacuation of Cou- 
stantinojde by the Allies ; the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey over the holy jdaces ; 
and the restoration (o Turkey of Eastern 
Tliracc ineluding Adrianople and Smyrna. 
Muslim opinion realised that the Govern- 
ment was not anti-Islam and moi c would be 
gained by .supporting it than ilu' schemes of 
Gandhi. 

Tlic hitter. Imving received from the Vice- 
roy a crushing reply to his ultimatum and 
finding tliat the activity of the National Militia 
was being embed more .sharply than had 
CHAURi-cHAURA. been e.xpected, went to BaiTloli to supervise 
the starting of civil disobedience in mass. 
But the unprovoked nias.saerc of a score of 
Indian policemen and watchmen at Chanri- 
Chanra by a mixed mob of Militia and rus- 
tics. shed a lurid light on civil disobedience. 
Gandhi again took to non-violence as an 


1921 , 
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irlcnl. Riif. ilio Ml-liulia (Singi'cus nt Delhi 
rliwipproved of I lie eliiniee. Us tmU in 
him wnnecl. Ilix swaiaj bad not eonie ■vvitl! 
the fleeting of Time. No eon.sti'iieti^T policy 
of his drew the Coiigre.s.s on. Tliis wa.s the 
moment for which the long .-hglitcd (intience 
of Government liad waited. It took Gandhi 
into ciiBtody for a term of si.v yt'ars. Nom 
co-operation, Jiowever, went on and liaa since 
avowed it.? aim of entering the liegislatnre, 
thereby to tvieck the Government and to 
secure swaraj llie sooner. 

The new Legislature thronghont this 
storuyv time guided the hark of State on to- 
Wai'd.y .sound sw'araj. Wlierever po.wifile. 
ropi'e.s.si ve legi.slation wa.s floneaway nith ; 
resolul.ion.s for tlie removal of raeial dis- 
tinction in tlie Indian f'ivil Service and in 
the criminal jurisdiction over Eumjjean 
British subjects were secured ; epmal status 
for fndian subjects in East iVfriea and il.s 
Protectoratc.s w.as demanded ; the eojifiding 
of posts in tl'.e Secretariat eoniiccted with 
tlie inmost administration of the comtiry 
waas obtained ; the recpicst to le.sson, as laid 
do\ra by the Government of India Act. the 
interval of time before Indians should have 
full self-government, wa.s forwarded by the 
Governor-in-Council lo the Secretary of 
State. 
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Amendments on the Esher Report, wliich 
seemed to transfer the control of the Indian 
Army from the State to a central Imperial 
authority, were sent to the Secretary of 
State demanding that the control of the 
Indian army should remain with India ; an 
Indian Territorial organisation of seven units 
for seindce in India was formed ; an Indian 
military training college preparatory to 
Sandhurst was sanctioned ; the appoint- 
ment of Indian officers in cmitrol ■ of 
eigh.t Indian units of tlic army ^s'as granted. 

The Income Tax Bill left the yearly imposi- 
tion of any rate of tax to the decision of the 
Assembly. Economy was strongl}^ insisted 
upon, especially in military expenditure. 

A Retrenchment Committee under Lord 
Inchape. as President reduced the Budget 
estimate of expenditure from 29 to 19 crores. 
The Er. I. P. and E. I. Railways were to be 
brought under state control after two years. 

For the purpose of bridling the ivaters of 
the Indus so as to develop irrigation in 
Sindh, the Sukkur Barrage Scheme was 
sanctioned. Thirty miles from Poona at a 
.place called Bhatgar, Sir George Lloyd laid 
the foimdation stone of a dam which will 
buttress a supply of water able to irrigate 
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900,000 acres of Deccan soil hitherto famine- 
stricken. The clam is the creation of the 
Public Works Department under the direc- 
tion of Mr. 0. Pooley and i.s named after the 
Governor. It is more than a mile long, is 
125 feet wide at the base and rise.s to a height 
of 190 feet. The water stored by the Lloyd 
Dam will form a lake 18 miles long and 46 
)nile.s in circumference with a maximum 
depth of 1 1.3 feet. It is the largest irrigation 
work in the world. 

The vi.sit of the Prince of Wales, though 
politically' beset with difficulty, enabled him 
to grow more acquainted with the many- 
sided problems of British rule in this part of 
the Empire. Much loyalty was shown him. 
11 is visit encouraged the majority of India 
to pursue and persevere in the allegiance of 
the country to the Crown. 
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Tlie Qiiecu Pioclamitiou tidU‘5feiiecl ilie ^353^ 
dclmmi'iti dtiou oi India honi the Company to 
the tioun It pledged it'scll to ddaiinibtei 
lutlid loi tlie good ot tJie people and in that 
pledge Id} hidden the geini of sell-govein- 
iiieut iudiaiib ol whale'vei lacc 01 cieecl 
ncio to be lieely and iiiipaitiall}" admitted 
( 0 olhec uiidei the Ciow n 

The liibt btep towaidb belJ-govcinnicnt 

lay in dcccutialibing the adniinibtiatiou. 

Loiil Canning, in niatteis of huauoe, made 

^ 1861 . 
the i’ioviueeu begin to bhdie m the lebpoiibi- 

bihfy of goveiuiueut lie also appointed 

Indians to legislatne positions. 

In 1853, the Council ol the Goveinor- 
Geneial had been enlaiged by bi.\ niembeis 
whose duty lay m assisting the Goveinoi- 
Geneial in the foiuung of Laws This be- 
ginning of the Legislative Councils wdb de- 
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veloped by Lord Cauuing, who admitted 
Indians as Jiominated jnciiibers 'of tiie Sup- 
reziie Legislative Council and founded simi- 
lar Councils ill Bombay and Madras. Thus 
an Imperial Legislative Council and Provin- 
cial Legislative Councils were formed. Be- 
sides these, there was an lm])erial Executive 
Council for all India and Provincial Executive 
Councils for each Pre.sidency. So far Indian 
members of these Coimcils were nominated , i.e. 

LORD DuFFERiN. Govemmeiit. But Lord Uuf- 

feriu, in enlarging the memheiship of Provin- 
cial Legislative Couneds, conferred the right 
of electing members to these Counols, on 
Elective Muuicipalitie.s, Uiiiversitio.s and Chambers of 
Commerce. Such elected mojibers represent- 
ed the opinion of men. who were not 
Govermuent ofScials or who were not nomi- 
nated by Government. They were, thus, 
freer in di.scussing any measure Government 
proposed for legislation. 

The elected members of each Provincial 
Legislative Council also obtained the right 
to elect one of their number to represent 
them on the Imperial Legislative Council. 

The principle of elective representation 
wa.s further developed in what arc loiown as iggg. 
LORD MiNTo. Morloy-Minto Reforms. Owing to these 
Reforms in the Provincial Legislative Coun- 
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cils, the majority came to be elected members 
and. could tlins ont-vote the official minority. 

Tilts meant that the Government could not 
absolutely do a.s it liked but could be bound 
by the ojhnion of the elected members, who 
represented the jteople. 

The Im]3Pi‘ial Legi.slative As.semblv then 
con, si, sted of the Imperial Executive Ooimcil 
and of GO luenibeis, Oil of whom were elected. 

Once }le[U'e.sentati()n on the Provincial and 
Imperial Legislative (Vmucils began, it was 
bound to grow. The Indians de.sire the 
government of India by thomselve.s. Agita- 
tion for wider rep)''^senlation naturally aro.se. 
Hence when India liad proved its loyalty to 
the Crown by its licdp in tlie Great ATar, the 1917. 
Soci'ctarv of 8l.Ue for India announced in 
I lie lIou.se o! (, '(millions that India would he 
granted sclf-governmciil as the goal of the 
present Bnti.slt jioliey. Progre.s.s toward.? the 
goal wa.s to he gradual. The announcement 
meant a great gain to Representative Govern- 
ment 111 India. More than before, Indians 
would now be responsible for tiie governing 
of India. If the Act worked well enough in 
the Province.?, Indian.? would receive in time 
full responsibility for the whole government 
of India. In other words, they would form 
the Central Government of India. 
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In connection n’itli this announcement, 
Mr. Montaau. tlic Secretiirv of State for 
India, came out and travelled over the 
country with tire Viceroy, to ascertain the 
wi.shes of India in connection with the new' 
proposal. They is.sued the Montagu-Chelms- 
forcl Reform Scheme. Thi.s wms placed 
before Parliament .and, later on, a Joint 
Council drew up the Government of India 
Act, which embodies the Re.^orm Scheme. 
The King-Emperor issued a ProcLaination 
stating that the Act marked an epoch 
in the annals of India. “The Acf” he 
added “entrn.sls elected reprpsentativ('s of 
the people with a definite share in the Govern- 
ment and points the way to full re.sponsiljle 
Government hereafter .“ 

Briellv’ staled lim .\ct involved rel'orm fir.st 
in the f'entrid Guveinmenl. These reforms 
meant n slight r.daxution in the control of 
Parliament .and of the Seeretar}- of State over 
Indian allairs; an increase of Indians in the 
Imperial Executive Council ; the replacing of 
the Im]'ei'ial Eegisliifive Council hy a Council 
of State of 00 members and by a Legislative 
As.sembly of Id I niemhers, of wdioin 103 are 
elected ; of the 41 remaining, only 20 are 
officials and thc.se include the member.s 
of the Executive tloimcil. Up to 1920, the 
President of the Imperial Legislative Council 


1919 
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was the Viceroy. But, though no longer 
President, he can assemble the Council to 
discuss any urgent matter of importance 
and can veto a decision it has taken. Tie has 
the right to nominate the President of the 
Council of State and to propose measures to 
this Council for acceptance. 

Secondly in the Provincial Government 
the follotriug Peforms were made. The 
Provincial Executive Council was now to 
consist of the Governor and officials and 
Indian minlstcv.s apiminted by the Governor. 

The former are entru.sted with the 
reserved suijjects and the latter witli the 
transferred sidijects. Tlie Provincial Legis- 
lative Council had its membersliip enlarged 
and wa.s to contain a majority of clcc*’ed 
members. 

Tire general resirlt of the Act was to give 
Indian.stliP majority in tlie Legisla tive Coun- 
cils and fuller i-op?vso,ntation in (he Executive. 
Greater responsibility for tlie Government of 
India was thereby transferred to Indian.s. 
Before Lord Chclm.sforil I'elired, the Duke of 
Connaught held a special Durbar at Delhi 1921 . 
and there opened the reformed system of 
admini.stration in India. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

A(‘fsiji<Vn)i> 1<> the Act, tlie rJoveTiirnent of 
ln>\ ill cijtitiiiiicf! to 1»(; tlividf'd into t]i<; Central 
and Lociil GovovuiHciits. 

f. CeXTRAI. G0VEBNJIEi\'T. 

Tlie Central looks to tLe welfare of India 
as a whole and deals with its foveijin policy. 
One division of it, is the Home Government 
consisting of the King, the two Houses of 
Parliament, the Secretary of State and the 
India Council, 

The King and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment are the .supreme legislative and e.vecu- 
tive power but, in fact, only su 2 tervi.se the 
Government of India. The Seerelaiu' of 
Stale ]>riictic;illy govern.s India for Parlia- 
ment. He is a Clfilducr Ulinisie]' and, a.s .such, 
h.as to lay the annuad fudian Budget before 
the Hou.se of Conmions for discussion. War 
cannot be declared by India without his 
apiu'oval. The Viceroy is immediately res- 
ponsible to him. Many high official appoint- 
ments are made by Jiim. The India Council 
is to help the Secretary of State, who is free 
to follow its counsel, except in finance. It 
has from 8 to 12 members. 3 of whom are 
Indians, and half of the meinber.s must have 
had official experience in India for at least 
10 years and not have left India later than 
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five years before their appointment to the 
Council. 

The other division of the Central Govern- 
ment is the Imperial Government in India. 
It is made, u}) of the Viceroy, the Executive 
Council, the Council of State and the Legis- 
lative Council. The Viceroy rules according 
to instruction from the Secretary of State ; 
he i.s over all other Governors and officials in 
India ; all laws depend upon his sanction ; 
he ha.s full power in dealing with the Indian 
States; like the King, he can change or over- 
rule a decision of the Courts of Law. 

The Executive Council assi.sts the Viceroy 
in the Administration. The Viceroy is its 
head and controls both Indian and Foreign 
affair, s. The Commander-in-chief deals with 
military matters. The Home Member is 
concerned with internal good order ; the 
Public AVork.s Office sees to the collection of 
taxes, agricadture and public works, such as 
irrigation ; the Financial Member looks after 
the Accounts ; the L<aw Member frames new 
Laws and deals with exceptional difficulties 
in applying the Law. Commerce and Educa- 
tion have each their own Ministers, This 
Council forms a kind of Cabinet. The Vice 
roy and his executive Councillors are also 
known as the Governor-General in Council. 
Three Indians belong to this Council. 
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Thr; Council ol State is an Upper Legis* 
lativf Bodg wliicli frames Lavrs on centra] 
subjects in wbich tlie whole of India is con- 
cerned ; 33 of its GO membeiK are elected bj 
voters, who are British Subjects, 21 gears of 
age, and pay a land tax of Es. 2.0G0 a year 
or an annual income tax of Bs. 30.000. 
Owners of entire villages, fellows of Univer- 
sities, Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 
Municipalities also have the right to elect 
members to this Council. 

The Legislative Assembly is the Lower 
Legislating Hou.se. It also mates Lctws that 
concern India as ii whole ; 103 out of 114 
members are elected by British Subjects, 
21 yeaits of age, who pay an income tax or 
own land who.se revenue is Rs. 75 a year. 

In Iraming Law.s, the Legislative Assembly 
follows a definite method. A member of 
the assembly proposes what is called a private 
Bill ; if the Legislative Assembly accepts 
the Bill, it is .sent to the Council of State for 
approval ; if the latter rejects the Bill, a 
joint ses.sion of the two IIoii.se.s anay discuss 
it again and modify it.- When finally passed, 
the Executive Council still retains the right 
to reject or modify or agree to it. 

A Bill proposed by the Governor-in-Coun 
cil is called a Government Bill. As a rule, 



it is sxiljmitted to tlie Legislative Assembly. 
If this rejects the Bill and if the Govern- 
nor-in-Conncil considers the Bill necessary 
for-the good of India, he can refer the Bill to 
the Council of State, and, if it passes it, he 
has merely to report tlic fact to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Sirch a case has already 
occurred. The Vicero}’ proposed a Bill 
defending Indian States against their sedi- 
tious subjects, who hatcli plots against the 
States ill British territory. The Legislative 
Assembly rejected tlie Bill. The Council 
of State pas.sed it and the Viceroy let the 
Assembly know ofiicially of the fact. In case 
the Council of State docs not accept a Bill 
from 1lie Viceroy, the Viceroy, if convinced 
that the Bill i.s for the good of India, can make 
the Bill become Law but has to lay his reasons 
for doing so before Parliament. Any Bill, 
which becomes permanent Law, must fiicst 
receive (he sanction of tlie Home Govern- 
ment. 

2. Local Government. 

Local or Provincial Government varies in 
India, Eight out of the fifteen Provinces in 
India, have a Governor, an Executive and a 
Legi.slative Council. These eight Provinces 
are Bengal, Bombay, Madra.s, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam. 
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The Governor is appointed for five 3rears 
and is responsible to tlie Viceroj' whose instruc- 
tions he must follov'. The Executive Coun- 
cil consists of two parts. One is the Govern- 
or and his official colleagues or the Govern- 
or-in- Council. In larger Provinces this 
Council consists of four, two of whom must 
be non-official Indians. It deals with cer- 
tain subjects known as reserved subject.s. 
The chief reserved subjects are Irrigation, 
Land Pevenue, Famine Relief, Justice, 
Police and Prisons, Public Services, taxes 
and loans. 

The other part of the Executive Council 
consists of Indian Ministers appointed bv the 
Governor from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. These are responsible 
to the Legislative Council. To them are 
confided what are known as transferred sub- 
jects, of which Education, iSanitation, Agri- 
culture, Forests, Industries, and Local Self- 
Government are the mo.st important. 

In ca.se of doubt whether a subject be 
reserved or transferred, the decision of the 
Governor, as head of the Administration, is 
final. ■ 

Both parts of the Provincial Executive 
are independent of each other except when 
the importance of the matter calls for mutual 
consultation. 
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Orders on reserved subjects are issued as 
tte orders of tlic Go^'ernor-Gencral-in' 
Council: on transferred subjects, they are 
called orders of the Governor in con- 
sultation with the Ministers. 

This splitting v\p of the Provincial Execu- 
tive is called Diarchy or two-fold rule and 
will gradually be dio]i]5ed in favour of the 
Indian 3tinisters, to whom more of the re- 
served subjects will be transferred. 

The power of the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, in the administration of its Pro- 
vince, is large; 70 per cent of its members are 
elected by British Subjects, 21 years of age 
and paying or receiving an annual hou.se 
rent of Ps. 35 or paving aji income tax. The 
nnmbov of members varies with the size of 
the Province. When the Governor declares 
that a Bill or an amendment to a Bill is 
essential to the welfare of a Province, the 
Legislative As.sembly must pass it ; nor can 
it pass a Bill which the Governor considers 
harmful to the Province. The Provincial 
Budget conies under the criticism of the 
Assembly which may alter the Budget e.xcept 
ivhen, in the case of a reserved subject, the 
Governor deems the financial allotment 
necessary. Eveiy Bill must be sanctioned by 
the Governor and by the Governor- General. 
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chief Of the seven remaining divisions of 

COMMISSIONERSS i -pk • r l-k n • 

British Inaia, Ihe Brovinco ot DelJii iiiicl the 
N. W. Frontier Pi'ovince are administered 
bji' a Chief Commissioner a]rpointed hy and 
under the direct control of the Cfo^'ernor- 
General. They liave no Council yet. 

AGENT British Baluchistan and Ajnrere-lMerwara 

GENERALS. under an Agent-General practically 

appointed by and directly controlled by the 
Governor-Genera 1 . 

RESIDENTS, • Cooi'g is admiiristeved by the Besident of 
Mysore, and the Andamans by the Superin- 
tendent of the Penal Settlements at Port 
Blair. 

A Governor novr rnle.s over Burma. Ita 
political constitution has an Executive and 
a Legislative Council. 


SUB-AOMINIS- 


COMfs/llSSlONERr 


“THE 

COLLECTOR. 


Ill the chief Provincc.s, Adinini.strative 
authority i.s • dolegaled to Commissioners 
Collectors and Sub-divisional Officers. 

A Co mm i.s, si oner is at the head of a divdsion 
' which coiitain.s several di.strict.s. He sipier- 
vises the work of Collectors, sends them 
instructions, and is responsible to the Govern- 
nor to whom he must report and whose in- 
structions he must obej''. 

A Collector is the head of a district and 
has to care for the details of administration.- 



talukha. 


The 

PANCHAVAT, 
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lie niu.st gather the land revenue and taxes, 
Iceep Iccords of laud and registers, adminis- 
ter criminal justice, and control other 
departments in the district. Coming, as he 
does, into contact with all classes of people, 
his duties an; most important. District 
Boards aft'ord him advice and information. 

A iSub-di visional Dllicer is the head of a 
sub-division of a district. Tlii.s sub-division 
is called a Talukha. llis duties are similar 
to those of the Collector, to whom he has to 
report and whoso iiiotructions he mn.st fulfil, 

Talukha Boards advise and inform th.e 
8ub-divi.sional Dlliccr. fts members are 
partly elected, partly nominated. Besides 
the Di.strict Boards and Talukhas, in cities 
and towns, Municipalities share in local self- 
government. The last Agent in local .self- 
government i.s the Paiichayat. The head of 
this is the Patel who, with the help of other 
villagers, decides disputes in the village> 
maintains law and tradition and cares for 
the general tone and welfare of the village. 
It is the oldc.st form of self-goveruiuciit in 
India. 




OHAFTBR, XXVII. 
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■'■“E Tlie Qufcea’s Proclamation confirmed all .{hib 

PROCLAMATION* iWO* 

treatioj^ ami ('Uf^agmonis made by tlu* Eart 
India Company with I lie Indian StatcK and 
liledfjcd itself to respect, the rigltts, dignities 
and honour of the Indian Princes and to 
further the prosperity and social advance- 
ment of their {)0“scssions. No encroachment 
was to be made upon their territories, At 
that time the Killers of Indian States were 
Allies of the Crown. But the An of Pii]-lia- 1077, 
ment, whicli enable'l the Queen to iis.su uie 

The Royal 

TITLES ACT, the title of Bmju'e.ss ol Jiidia. brouglit the 
Indian States into the Britisli Enijjire and 
changed their relationshiji iowairl.s the (iown, 

Ever since JS.'rT, the dejjondpijce of the 
Indian States upon the Cr.iwii had grown 
insensibly. No new dehnite treaties had 
brought tliis about. But. from being mere 
allies, they, by the Act, became parts of the 
British Empire. Though their people did 



POLITICAU 

POSITION. 


VARIOUS 

Classes. 


not. tlierebv. become British Subjects ol' 
British India, they henceforward ranlced as 
Britisli Subjects of the British Empire. 
Politically, thev are somewhat hke the sub- 
ject.s of a Britisli dominion out of India. 
But they are jii’otccted by and, in several 
matters, are under tire control of the British 
Government in India. 

Indian States frame tlieir own laws, and 
have their own coinage and Courts of Justice. 

The Law of Lajise. of course, no longer 
exist.s. Tlie Britisli Goveriinient, nevertheless, 
does not permit a Baja to divide the terri- 
tory of the State among his sons, No State 
may form political ties with foreign powers 
or with other Indian Slates. \Var cannot 
be waged by one State on another. TJ.o 
British Besident ol tlic Slate i.s to lie 
consulted on all important matters. In 
cases of civil ivar or misrule, the British 
Government can interfere and dejiose the 
Ruler but not annex the State. 

There are about 700 States in India. 
Most of them are small. They arc divided 
into three classes. 

First Class State.s are 5 in number. These 
are Haidarabad, Mysore. Baioda, Kashmir 
and Nepal. They deal dii'cctly ivith the 

Vicerov. 
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Second Olass States niimlaov 170 and are 
grouped into t.lie Central Tnclia Agency, the 
Rajputaua Agency and the Balnchi.stan 
Agency. The fir.st contains 148. among which 
are Gwalicn’. Indore. Bho])al and Rewa ; the 
second has 20 and includes Jodhpur, Bikanir, 
Jaipur. LTdaipur. Bharatpur and Kotah; 
the third agency i.s made up of Kelat and Las 
Bela. All these gronp.s are under an Agent 
to the CTOvernor-Ctenoral. 

Third Class State.? are under the control 
of provincial 'Governor.s. Bengal contain.? 

30 including Sikkim and Cooch Bihar ; the 
United I’rovince.s has 2. ineluding Rampur ; 
the Bnmha.y Pre.-idenev h.a.s 344 with Kolha- 
])rii' and Cutch : in the IMadras Pre.sidency 
there are Tra vaneore, (loehin. and Pnducot- 
tali ; in llic I’unj.d-) lliere an- 34 including 
Patiala, Nablta. Bahawalpnr and Kapurthala. 
Burma has .12 States. 

The King-Emperor, in his Proclajiiation, 1919. 
established a Chamber ol Princes. This 
Chamher aims .at advancing those interests 
udneh are common t-j l.hcir territories and 
to British India and of advantage to the 
Empire ns a ’.vhole. Their attendance is 
not compulsory. 
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PROMINENT INDIANS 

Dadabiiai Naoroji. 


1825 - 

1917 . 


Dadabliai Noovoji born in Bombay in 
humble circumstnnees and, as a student, was 
remarkably intelligent. He wa.s the first 
Indian to hold a Profe.ssorshi]'i in a Govern- 
ment College. While lecturing on Mathema- 
tics at Elphinstone College, lie also did much 
social and literary work. In 1853, he did 
business for a Parsec firm in England, and 
there gave his leisure to lecture^ on India. 
On his return to Bomba v in 1809, his ser- 
vices wore jn'iblicly and warmly acknowledg- 
ed by his countrymen. He continued his 
social and educational labours m the city till 
his apiiointmont as Dcwaii of Baroda in 
187I. Mail}’' reforms were introduced by 
him into tliat State. In 188-5. lie uas a]j- 
pointed ns additional member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council in Bombay. In the formal ion 
and direction ot tin- Indian Mational Con- 
gress, which was then opened, lie olayed a 
leading role. On his return to England in 
1880, he was unsucces.sful in his endeavour 
to enter Parliament, came back to India, 
was elected President of the National Con- 
gress in 1887, then went back to England and 
in 1893 was a member of the Ilcuise of Com- 
mons. In that year he found time to come 
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back to India to preside ovor the Nation'iJ 
Congress lield ut Lalior*-. in 1895, lie was otic 
of the Royal Coramission oji Indian expendi- 
ture. In this he was aga^iu the first Indian 
to hold such a position. Hi.s well-known 
work entitled “Poverty and nn-Briti.sh Rule 
in India” wa-^ pnbli.shed in 1901. While still 
in England, he was eleeted, in IOC'S, President 
of the National Congress for the third time. 

His reception in Ronihay and Calcutta has 
not been paralleled. Lhider bis leadei-ship. 
the Congie.ss resolved that 8waraj should be 
the liui in lulure of Indian foliric<sl endeav- 
our. Re returnedl to EneJasad ia 
but, as ]ii.s health d;>i nor hBp’E’O'V. . fee 'caasL'S' 
bank and sp..-m the ">■!) ihiss fcauf; 

life at Versov.a 

8ie ]’H'':!Be:.T.>3L!Lr:3 Wm -tTi! u 
Born in Bouib.iiy iau 3.i.5i! am iPlfa'Ji'Mftliujii mats, 
after taking his deeTw:' ■■’■i tj Eit s, tvesuH 

to England to f nay La'-' .’j'reil ..t.n IKE aguansi!,, 
became a veiy succcr^rP j . 5 xLia 
entered the Bcor,'’ Mi'iiictjjptsiij. 'w j.s 
thrice made us Piesiden: speat 38 years 

in its service. He end much totvaids the 
founding of the National CongrcRs in 1885 
and, in 1886, was a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. He w.as its President 
in 1890. Later on, he became a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. For his 
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puljlic ;::yi% ici.'fr. lie A\as a]i]:oiiited a C.I.E. 
in i'SyJ anfi a K.CM.E. m lliOl. He was a 
gil'ted orator, a great fighter and the tru.stecl 
leader of the politicians of liis day. 

Balga-\gauhar Tilak. 

1856 - 

Balgaiigadhar Tilak way born at Eatnagiri, 
gi’aduated in 1876 anti took to Law. Much of 
Iris time was given to promoting education. 

With iMr. Agarkar untl two other iiieiuls, the 
Eew English School \uis started at Poona, 

His iuterc.st in journuli.sm lent its support 
to the ‘Maratha’ and the 'Kesari' two jno- 
niineiit papers. Owing tti an attack oi the 
Karbhari of Kolhapur, he was imprisoned. 

In 1881, ho and hi.s Iriends erected tlie Fer- 
gu.“.son College at Poona. From non' on. he 
gave hiiusclt wholly to polities, soc-iology and 
Vedic study. A prominent iiiemlnr o! the 
National Congress, he arranged .special cele- 
brations ill honour of Bivaji. In 1897 he 
was impri.soucd for certain seditious articles 
in the Kesari. For a siiiiiiar ollciicc he was, 
in 1908, seuteneed to six years rigorous im- 
prisonment. Dining these years he com- 
pleted a popnlar couuiieiitaiy on the Gita. 

In 1916 he slaned the Home Rule League. 

Most ol his career was a struggle against 
what he considered was the autocratic rule 
of the Government. 
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Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

While Prolexsor ol History aJid Bcouuiuies 
at Fergiissoii College, he devoted himself 
for many years to educational and social 
ivoik, became the Principal of the College, 
went to England as a member of the Welby 
Comniission on Indian expenditure and, on 
j'ctiring from College work, was elected to 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in 1902. 
He AViis a keen critic of Govo'ninent. Lord 
Curzon declared Gokhale was the ablest 
Indian he had met. In 1905, he was dele- 
gated to advocate Indian luatteis in England 
and, in the following year, presided over the 
National Congress held at Benares. Later 
on, he established' the Servants ' of India 
Society, which has done and is doing very 
useful work tmvards the uplifting of the 
uneducated and poorer classes of the popula- 
tion. 

Justice Eanade. 

After a very siicce-ssful school and college 
course, he was first the hlar'atln translator 
to the Government and, later on, Profe.ssor 
of English Literature at Elphinstone College. 
Taking to Law, he became a Justice of the 
High Court of Bombay. His “Rise of the 
Maratha Powm-’’ and bis “ Political 
Economy” arc books of note. His talents, 


I8(i0- 

1916. 


1842- 

1901. 
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botli moral and intellectual, enabled bim to 
set a high ideal of patriotic duty before his 
countrymen. He was singularly free from 
all class or race, prejudice. Of a retiring 
and modest dtsposition, the nobility and 
gentleness of his character, nevertlieles.s, 
could not escape notice nor curtail the wide 
influence for good they exerted at a time 
when an old order of thing.s was changing for 
the new in India. 

Lobd Sinha. 

Lord iSinha reached a miicjiie position in 
Indian public life, a.s Baron of Raipur and a 
Peer of the British Realm. He was born in 
1863 of a well-to-do' and ancient Zemindar 
family and was the ^muugcst of seven chil- 
dren. Alter schooling at tlie Birbhoom 
Zilla School, ho passed the Intermediate at 
Presidency College, Calcutta, went to Eng- 
land in 1881 and, after a successful career at 
Lincoln’s Inn, was called to the Bar in 1886. 
His uprightness, hard work and cool courage, 
his quick intelligence and sound judgment 
won for him pre-eminence as a Barrister of 
the High Court of Calcutta. In 190-3, the 
Government appointed him as Standing 
Counsel. Three year.s later, he was made 
Advocate General of Bengal, In 1909, he 
was the first Indian elected as a member of 
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the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In 1915 
he was the President of the Indian National 
Congress held in Bombay. There he ex- 
pressed the view that India should strive 
after swaraj by gradual evolution and cau- 
tious progress. He strongly maintained that 
industrial development was the essential 
need of India; he declared that, without an 
increase in pro.sperity, contentment would 
never come to the country ; a vast section of 
its population was always on the border of 
starvation ; India was rich in all the resources 
of nature and yet, in productiveness, was one 
of the poorest of countries; this was because, 
industrially, slie was little developed. Be- 
sides industrial development, he also urged 
that Indian.s should receive the King’s com- 
missions in the Indian army and that all 
insidious distinctions in the Arms Act should 
be abolished. 

In 1917, he was India’s representative ap- 
pointed to aasi.st the Secretary of State at 
the Imperial War Conference. This made 
liim also .a member of the War Cabinet. He 
was made a Freeman of the City of London 
that year. In 1919, he was Under-Secretaiy 
of State, was created a Baron and came out 
to India as the first Indian Governor of 
Bihar, 







Jlfciljanisfan. 


The connection of Afghanistan mth India 
dates back to remote times. Tlie Mauvyas 
in the 3rd century n. c. wliose capital was at 
Patna, held sway over Afghanistan. In 
(lie centuries that followed, it passed from 

MOGUL rule Tlindn lo Persian and Mogul sovereigns. 1520. 
Baba r was lord of Kabul in 1 Akbar was 
the' governor of Ghazni in his boyhood. 

Oil the pds.ses.sion of Kabul and Kandahar, 

(he famous rwin gn(es of Ilindu.stan, de- 
pended the .security of Northern India. They 
Mere prizes coveted both by Persian and 
Jfogul. Before the death of Aurangzeb, 1707. 
Jlogul sway had been lost in Afghanistan. 

NADIR SHAH. Shortly after this loss, Nadir Shah, a Persian 
soldier of fortune who had overthrown the 
reigf.. g dynasty of Persia, overran Afghanis- 
tan and entering India, routed the Mogul 1730 . 
forces, sacked Delhi and returned to Persia 
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ladeu witli priceless boot}'. He was thea 
a.ssassiniitcci at cauip in Kliarasan. iVlimad 
Sliali of rlie Abdalli clan of Afghans, who 
commanded 0 . larcce body of cavalry in Nadir 
Siiah's army, then rode off eastwards to 
conc[iier Afghanistan. Frotn there he in- 
vaded and seized the whole Punjab, between 
171:8 and 1751. When the Marathtis overran 
the Punjab, he swejJt down u[)on and routed 
them at Fanipat in 1701. Had Ahmad Shah 
Abdalli or Durrani now founded a kiugdoitt 
from .Vfghanistan acvo.ss the Punjab to Delhi 
aud tile Gauges, the history of India and the 
fortunes of the Briti<ii would have t>een dif- 
ferent. But Ills troops laden wltli booty in- 
sisted on rt'turning. Hoieorer. his western 
provinces on the Persian Iroutier were threat- 
ening to revolt. .V governor was placed over 
the Punjab and Ahmad Shah went back to 
Afghanistan. .He lounded its dynasty of 
Amirs. Twenty yenrs later, the Amir, 
Zaman Shah wa.s forced by the Sikhs to 
retire from the Punjab. In 1797, owing to 
Tippu’s instigation. Zaman Shah marched 
down to the Punjab and occupied Laliore. 
Hi.s action ciiused no slight anxiety to the 
British but, in 179S, he had to retire to 
protect hi.s western provinces against Persia. 
His wa.s the la.st invasion of India by an 
Afghan ruler. 
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Causes. 


1336 
1842 

AVho.u LhitI Auekluiiil t'.uiK> out to India, 
French mteilerence iu A.'^iatie affairs was at 
an end. Rus.sia wa.s iu>\v feared. On tfie 
defeat of Ahii'olcou, Hiissht recovered her 
strenuth a.n'le.M.eiidediiprdomiuioiis us far as 
the Ca.spian Seaaiid won fomnnin.ding influ- 
ence in Persia. Tlie rersiaiis attacked Herat. 


It was thouglit that from there, they and the 
Paissiaiis would invade India, for Do.st Moha* 
DOST mohaajed usurper who had driven Shah 

Shipa, a de.sceiulant of Ahmad Slnih Abdalli, 
from the Afeluui throne to .seek British pro- 
tection. An en-bas.sv undoi Ideutejuuit 
Burii.s was -sent to Dosi Jioliamed to gain 
him o\'er. Dust Alohamed. however, refused 
toenterinloany treaty, unle.ss Jie got JV.shwar 
back from Ranjit Singh, the Siicli, rvho had 
.seized it rluring (lie .Vfghaii strile, for the 
throne. The laiter was an ally of the 
British. Lord Auekkiid tlimight the best 
way to check Rii.-.sian milnence, rvnuld he 
to suppoit Shah Sliuja s claun, A tiipart’te 
treaty was' formed between tlie Dov'enunent 
of India, Siiah Shuja and IPinjU Singlu An 
army' wa.s sent into Afghanistan. 


The arinv occupied Kande.liar. (thazni ami isan 
Kabul, Ranjit Singli ,s son died and 


CONTEST. 
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ELUENBOnOUCH 

G0V-GEN‘ 


Rfc-SULT. 


LORD LVTTON 
Gov. -G en. 

Causes- 


the Sikh army withdrew. Dost Sloharaed- 
wurreudered after hi.s defeat at rurwan and ^840. 
was sent to Calcutta. Shah Shuja was 
enthroned, but the Afghans under Akbar 
Khan, the elder sou of Dost Mohaincd, did 
not want him and rebelled ; they murdered 
Sir William Macnaghten, the political agent, 
and forced the Briti.sh army to retire 
from Kabul. Of thi.s force ol fifteen thous- 
and men, only one. Surgeon Br}-don,. reach- 
ed Jalalabad safe. Shah Shuja was murder- 
ed. The Lst Afghan War wa.« the worst dis- 
aster that ever befell tlie Biitish iji Ijidia. 

Lord Aueklan<l was now recalled, lie was 1842. 
succeeded byLordKIlcnlrorougb wholn’onght 
llie hirst Afghan War to a close. Akbar 
Khun was succcssfuly rcjudscd ujkI driven 
back by General Sale at Jaluhibad. Two 
British armies were now sent agaiu.st him. 

The forts of Ghazni and Istahf were stormed 
and Kabul was taken. British honour was 
thus vindicated. Dost Mobanied was 
replaced on the throne and ruled till 186;1. igyy. 

The tlNi) Afghan War. 

Sher Ali in 1877, fearing Russia, had 
sought an alhance with the British. Lord 
Lytton refused on the principle of “masterly 
inactivity.” AVar broke out between Russia 
and Turkej'. I'iiiglaud intciweued to prevent 


SHtn Ali , 
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CONTEST. 


Russia from takins; Constantinople and sent 
Indian troops to IMalta. Eut.«ia. in return, 
sent an envoy to i^her All. wlio received 
liim well. Lytton’s envoy to Slier Ali was 
not received. Lord Ltnton instructed by 
Lord Sali.sburv and by Lord Beaconsfield. 
held that, if Sher Ali would not be a friend, 
ho must be treated as an enemy, and that 
the danger of Russian invasion of India 
.should lie le.s.sened by occupying a part 
of B.aluehi.stan. sonfli of Kandahar, and 
securing the Bohan and Kojah Passes by 
a garrison at Quetta. 

Afghanistan was invaded, Sher Ali fled 
to Tiu'ke.smn and died soon after, Yaknb 
Khau was made Amir, but, by the Treaty of 
Gondamuk. had to accept a Briti.sh envot' at 
Kabul and to agree to tlie British aims 
traced above. 

^VitJiin a few weeks. Sir Louis Cavagnari 
was murdered at Kabul by rebels. General 
Roberts occujhed Kabul and punished the 
rebels. Sir Donald Stuart defeated them at 
Ahmad Khel. Y'akub Khan was deposed. 

The Liberals under Gladstone now came 
into power and disapproved of the Afghan 
policy that the Conservative Party had fol- 
lowed. Lord Lytton resigned. 


1880. 
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LORD RjpoN Loi'd Ripoij fsiicf’eecled him and brought 
to an end tlioAfghan tioiiblu and rorognisod 
Abdur Ihiliinan. S]|fi- Ali'A nephe'.r, as Amir. 
But Avub Ivli.ni; Ids rival, rebelled and de- 
feated General Burro \’..s at Maiwand. wlio 

abur RAHMAN Kandahar. Lord Koberts marched 

from Kabul, a. di.stanee of three hrmdred 
and eighteen mile.s in twenty three d.ay.s and 
defeated Ayub Khan at Kandahar. Abdur 
Bahman wa.s made Amii' and the British 
retired from .Ifghani.stau. 

result. Baluclii.stau wa.s oe(/n|)ied and Quetta 

wa,s garrisoned. Tld.-i gave control over the 
Bolan and Kojah Passes. Afghanistan can 
thus be entered without troubling over the 
Khybei' Pas.s. 1'lie Knrram Pa.ss was .nl-AO 
lield. A railway was laid thi'ougli the Bolan 
Pass as far a.s Chnman. 


1880. 


1880. 


Lord Dufferin 
gov.-Oen 


AsflioEai.ssian fi-oihicr bordered on Afghan- 
istan territory, it was feared Biissia would 
seize Herat. To .settle the boundaries, a 
joint Rns.sian and British commission was 
formed. Before it met. General Kamarov 
took Panjdeh a village between Herat and 
Merv. Both Russian and Afghan claimed 
the town. War was avoided by Lord Duf- 
ferin’s diplomacy. Rus.sia kept Panjdeh 
but paid the Amir a huge imlemnitv. The 
Amir signed the T’rcaty of Rawalpindi with 


1885. 


RAWALPINDI' 
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Chitrau 


Tirah 
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Lord Daflerjj). Up reooived a large subsidy. 

The intecrilv of liis tcrritorv was again 
guaranteed. Muliial friendship between 
Briti.sh and Afghanistan was strengthened. 

Trouble ajose on the- Frontier. One of 1S95. 
the claiinants to the chieftainship of Chitral, 
north-ea.st of Ka.slimii-. was not supported 
by the Rritisli Political Agent of the di.strict. 

In conseijuence the latter and a .small British 
garrison were besieged in Fort Chitral. 

They were relieved by two British force.s. 
Chiti’al wa.s pennaneutly occupied. This ' '■ 
occupation made tlie aziris and the Afridis, 
neighbouring tribes in the Tirah valley, 
attack British gai-risons: in the Tochi valley 
and in the Khvber Pa.ss. Tirah, north-west 
of I'cshawar. was overrun by a British force 
and the tribes were punished but not sub- 
dued . 

Between Afghanistan and the British 
^ , . lyoo. 

htorth IVesterii Frontier is a tract of country 

caiiei! the Emderlaiirl. It nuis from Chitral 
in tlie noi’th to British Bnhirhistan in the 
south. AVarlike tribes iniiabit this moun- 
tainous traid. In the north arc the Chitralis; 
on their we.st are the Mohniancls ; below these 
in the Tirah valley and around the Khyber 
Pass are the AfridL ; next come the Khels 
wlio are found in the Koliat and Knrram 
areas ; arljoining them art' the Mahsud.s 
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who occupy the most westerly tracts of the 
Tirah district and tracts neigliboiiriiig on. to 
Waziristau. The Waziris eyteud their in- 
fluence as far soutli as the Gorual Pass, the 
Zhob valley and British Baluchistan. I’liese 
tribes are warlike and re.stless. Enmity 
towards the Briti.sh made them assault the 
Briti.sh Frontier gariisons. Punitive exiredi- 
tions had to be organised but they were r'jry 
costly both in life and money. So Lord 
Curzon propo.sed to do away with the.se useless 
punitive, expedition.?. Accordingly, he with- 
drew British garrisons from isolated outposts, 
secured guard.? for the Pas.ses by levies taken 
from the local tribe.smen and formed the 
North Western Province by uniting parts 
of the Punjab with certain Afghan tribal 
districts. This Province was placed directly 
under the Imperial Government. Ilis 
North-Western Policy worked \sell till 1916. 

The Third Afghan War. 1919 . 

Afghali hostility in 1917 showed itself 
very .strongly. It reached a climax in 1919 
when Ainanullah, the Amir of Afghanistan, 
declared war and raided British India. The 
causes that fostered his hasty action may be 
stated as follows ; — 

A. When the Great War broke out, and i9i4_ 
when Turkey entered it again, st Britain, the 
religious feehngs of the Afghans, who are all 
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Mohamedans, inclined tliem to tlie side of 
Turkey. For Turkey is not only the main 
political but the relij^ious support of I.slam. 

B. Alongside of this religious influence, 
German agent.s were very busy, both in 
Afghanistan and India, to stir up revolt 
against the British so as to embarrass them 
in India. 

c. In India itself there was wide unrest. 
Almost all the Britisli arm}' was out of 
the country. It wa.s a favourable moment 
to deepen di.sall'ection in India, by spreading 
everywhere the wilde.st of rumours against 
the British. Such nnnoiirs reached not 
only the Frontier tribes Mtherto friendly, 
but went into Afghani.staii itself, 

D. The Tribe.smen had indeed come under 
some British control and had been formed 
into a militia by Lord Curzou. But they 
vierved the strong strategic jro.sition of the 
British on their Frontier, as a menace to 
their independence and were lesrlc.ss in cou- 
•scquonce. The Malisiids took to raiding. 

At fir.st they were left alone; but, later on, 1915. 
Lord Chelmsford brought them more uuder 
control. Other tribes wore ])unished for 
their rebelliou.s behaviour. The result was 
the conviction lJuit the Brilisli wanted to 
subjugate them entirely. IS'o men love their 
freedom more than these Trihestiicii, Hence 
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disconfent grow ranipjint. Tlii.s ■\\ a.s fostered 
by Gerniaii prop.iganda from Afghanistan, 
whoso iiriny and jH'oplc favourtal Turkev. 
But the fij'uiues.s of Ha)'ibulla]i. the Amir, 
who I'eniaiiied neutral, saved tlie Brifi.sh 
from greater trouble. 

E. Before dealing with the immediate 
cause of the de.sultory warfare that followed, 
a word on the policy of Habibullah i,s neces- 
sary. His father Abdiir Eahnian had welded 
Afghani.sian into a powerful State, Thi.s 
had been done by firm control over local 
chiefs. They resented thi.s but had to sub- 
mit. When he died in 1901. Tlabibn.llah 
continued the same jiolicy. This made 
enennes for him. His policy of neiur.ality, 
whicli. no doubt, made matters ligliler for 
the Bj'iti.sh in India, added fuel to the fire. 
He was as.sa,s,sinated at Jalalabad, Ili,s third 
sou .-Vniannllali succeeded him. 

F. Ainannllah .secured the ro-operatiou 
of the Tribesmen and supported by the 
army and people of Afghani.stan, attacked 
Briti.sh territory. 

Jalalabad and Kabul were bombed by 
aeroplane.?. Dacca was taken and Fort 
Baidak destroyed. The Amir proposed an 
armistice. A conference followed at which 
Sir Grant Hamilton re])re.seuted the Viceroy, 
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and an Afghan noble wasi the envoy of 
Amanullah. 

The result of the Conference was that the 
British withdrew the subsidy granted in the 
treaty of Rawalpindi by Lord Ripon to 
Abdur Rahman ; a British Commission was 
to deternrine a ne^v frontier line between 
Afghanistan and the British North West 
Territory ; and six months after settling 
the Frontier, another Conference was to he 
held to draw xrp a lasting agreement. The 
Amir was left a free hand in his foreign policy. 
For .some time afterwards, lie fought shy of 
any further settlement of affairs. 

Desultory warfare continued for the next 
two years between the British and the 
Tribesmen, notably with tlie Mahsuds and 
the Waziris. 

In tlie meanwhile, the Amir of Afghanistan 
dallied. He found himself in a. position of 
difficulty. TJie Sor'iot (Tovernment of Rus- 
sia. meeting witli growth in power, was 
aggressively active in Persian and Afghan 
political spheres. India was its ultimate 
goal. The Amir was at first not c^uite able 
to decide whether the British or the Russian 
would bo the better friend to have. For- 
tunately, the Bolshevik oppression of Moha- 
medaiis in Bokhara, Transcaucasia and 
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Turkistan put the Atnir against an allianee 
of Islam with Bolshevism. He invited a 
British delegation to Kabul for the purpose 
of discn.s.sing an Anglo-Afghan Treatv. A 
delegation under Sir Heniy Dobbs arrived 
in Kabul but the ebb and the flow of the 
Soviet fortunes in Central Asia prolonged 
the negotiations, ^\'he.n, however, the weak- 
ness of Russia under SoA'iet rule could no 
longer be ciiiicealed, tJie Amir's Government 
favoured an Anglo-Afghan treaty, if not of 
near friend.ship, at least of neighbourly 
feeling. The two Governments agreed not 
to interfere with the external and internal 
independence of each other ; existing 
boundaiie.s wore acknowledged ; legations 
at London and Kabul were arranged for 
and Consular officers were to be received at 
Delhi, Calc'.i'tta, Karachi, Bombay, Kandahar 
and Jalalabad respectively. Each Govern- 
ment undertook to inform the other of 
major military operations near the boundary 
line. Postal, Trade and Cu.stoin facilities 
were also agreed upon. Thus, the close of 
the year 1921 marked real progress in good 
feeling between Afghanistan and British 
India. 


1921 . 


End. 
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